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ALICE VAN RICKEN. 
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Above, on the left, FANNIE GRANT; on the right, 


LEIGH WYANT. Below, on the left, JANE DELLIS; on the right 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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Four of the chorus queens in ““The Passing Show of 1913: 
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Photograph by Joel Feder. 
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LOUISE WOODS as Madge Carr, in “Stop Thief.” 
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Photograph by Strauss-Feyton, Kansas City. 
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A recent portrait of LEILA M’INTYRE, of the M'Intyre and Hyams Company. 
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Mishkin, New York. 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, who played Rosalie in William A. Brady's recent re 
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le of George Dupont, in “Damaged Goods.” Fhotograph by 


Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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RICHARD BENNETT, who plays the 
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JOHN BARRYMORE, as he appeared in ‘‘The Fortune Hunter.” Photograph by H. C. Miner 
Lithograph Company. 
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SAM BERNARD as Leo von Laubenheim, in “All for the Ladies.” 
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LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON, upon whose dancing Channi 
“The Undraped Drama,” in this issue. Fhotograph copyrighted, 1913 
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A Nimrod, a skater and a bather—-MARIAN HENRY, FLORENCE WILLIAMS, and OLIVE CARR-—of the 
“‘Lady of the Slipper’’ Company. Photograph by White, New York. 
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Series 1913." Fhotograph by White, New York. 


and MARTIN BROWN as Henri, in “L'Amour,” a number in the * 
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JOSE COLLINS as Marie, 
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in the “Ziegfeld Follies, Series 1913.” 
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jy  |T_IS so customary to consider 
| | Ey the theatre and society in a 
Hessaieen juxtaposition by which the 
theatre is affected by society rather 
than society by the theatre, that I feel 
the opposite side of the shield should be 
presented. 

I will not go so far as the hystericists 
of the Ruskin school of art critics and 
dramatists, and say’ that Nature will 
attune herself in time to the style of art 
by which a series of generations may see 
fit to represent her: but I will say that 
an institution as nation-wide as the 
theatre cannot but have a definite and 
vital effect upon the lives of the people 
who frequent it, and I will assert fur- 
thermore that such is actually the case. 
It can be proven by some strange in- 
stances in point. 

Let us begin at the beginning in a 
truly scientific manner. The first great 
theatre-goers known to us were the 
Athenians. To them the theatre was 
such a popular affair, that instead of the 
people paying for their seats as we do, 
the theatres were maintained by, and 
the actors paid out of, the revenues of 
the state. Every citizen had a right to 
go to the theatre as often as he wished, 


and furthermore, as the great Greek 
trilogic plays lasted anywhere from one 
whole day to two or three days in length 
of action, the average Athenian would 
seem to have spent about nine tenths of 
his time at the theatre. Luckily for 
him, he had plenty of slaves to do his 
work for him, so his business did not 
suffer from his love for the drama. 

As an example proving what I -have 
started out to show, the Athenians 
must, therefore be considered as an 
extreme one. However, even an extreme ° 
example is one which shows the general 
tendencies of the thing exemplified 
by it. ; 

The first great Athenian dramatist 
was Aischylus. His plays have lines 
that thunder like the ocean itself, and 


.the strophes and anti-strophes of his 


choruses are magnificent and _ terrific. 
He wrote of Titans and gods, of the 
crash of worlds and annihilation of 
systems. Everything that he de- 
scribed was tremendous. His harmon- 
ies were the roar of brass and the ring 
of steel. 

The Athenians who went to see his 
plays left the theatres and conquered 
the then civilized world. He was the 
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genius of a warlike, iron and indomitable 
people strong in a mentality and dis- 
cipline such as the world has. never 
before known, 

The men who heard the might of 
Zéschylus were the men who hurled back 
the millions of Xerxes at Marathon. 

Following Aschylus goer 
came Sophocles, who peng a fs 
gained in 
beauty what 
he lost in 
the first 
man’s 





strength. 
More 


Sophocles, 
more civilized, 
with less of battle in 


















With Euripides died the Athenian 
drama and Athenian freedom. Aristoph- 
anes, who came after him, was only 
an irresistibly clever buffoon, who 
laughed at the tyranny under which he 
lived. 

The Athenians had learned to laugh 
and shrug their shoulders 
and had forgotten 

~ how to fight. 
And to- 
day they 
are not. 
Follow- 


ing the 
Athenian 
stage came 
that of Rome. 
It did not exist till 
just before Rome was 


his plays and more of 
sheer beauty. 

Following Sophocles 
came Euripides,and every- 
thing he wrote was twiceas 
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an Empire, and it may be 
said of it in passing only 
that Nero was one of its 
chief actors. True, there 
was Roscius; but he is the 


beautiful as Sophocles and 
far less strong and virile. He left the 
realms of gods altogether and depicted 
upon the stage the follies and absurdities 
of life as it is. He was the first realist. 
The people who saw his plays were 
taught no ideals. They were taught 
otily to see the folly of them. 


only other Roman actor 
we know of in addition to the fiend who 
was an actor and an Emperor, a disgrace 
to both callings, and who debauched 
both the state and the theatre more 
successfully than any other man was 
ever in a position to. 

In fact, it was in Rome that the 
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drama as an art reached its 
lowest ebb, for after all, the 
bloody scenes in the arena of 
the Coliseum at Rome— 
which are the unforgettable 
blot upon the ’scutcheon of 
all that is Roman, and which 
turned the Romans from a 
dignified and powerful people 
into a demoralized and deca- 
dent mob finally to be swept 
away like chaff before the 
fire of Attila’s invasion—were 
the instrument of amusement 
the Emperors used to sate the 
degenerate “appetite which 
the people had developed for 
spectacles: In a word, with the 
worth ‘of the Roman theatre 
fell-the worth of Rome. 
Throughout the Middle 
Ages, the’ only performances 
of any kind that can be com- 
pared to anything now pre- 
sented-in theatres as the legit- 
imate drama were the reli- 
gious plays, such as “ Every- 
man,’’ and it was a religious 
age. Only such an age could 
have produced the Crusades 
and the Crusaders, 
or St. Francis 
of Assisi. 
Up to 
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time of perhaps the 
greatest unknown—or 
relatively unknown — 
genius the world has 
ever produced, that 
condition existed in the 
Y theatrical side of European 

life—if one may assume that 
the old religious plays really 
constituted for the Medizval 
people a theatrical side of life. 
The unknown genius was a young 
man named Christopher Marlowe, who 
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wrote three or four wonderful plays, so 
nearly equal to Shakespeare’s work at 
his best as to be astounding, then, at 
the early age of twenty-four, got into 
a quarrel over a girl and was run through 
the heart with a rapier. 

The story of poor Christopher is a 
good lesson for dissipated young ge- 
niuses; but it is one of the saddest things 
that ever happened in the world. The 
critics claim that if he had lived, he 
would have been the equal of Shake- 
speare and we would have had two 
marvelous playwrights instead of only 
one. 

But the point is that his work was a 
milestone on the road of dramatic 
excellence and progress from the stilted 
old plays of the years before his time 
to our modern complicated and won- 
derful theatre. 

The second great milestone—the 
greatest milestone in fact, and to aban- 
don the first metaphor, the greatest 
force in English drama, the force that 
awoke England to a realization and 
popular interest in the power and 


interest of the theatre—was William 
Shakespeare, a young man from the 
town of Stratford on Avon, who came to 
London in his late teens and made a 
precarious living by holding the gentle- 
men’s horses at various theatres while 
the gentlemen themselves were within. 

Will progressed from holding horses 
to a job within the theatre, and thence 
to a position as “make-over man,” for 
it appears that theatre managers in 
those days would have failures re- 
written in the desperate hope of making 
successes out of them in the end, just 
as they do now. 

Master Shakespeare appears to have 
made good at his job—so good, in fact, 
that after a while he broke away from 
his collaborators and started to write 
plays for himself. When he got through, 
he had succeeded in dramatizing prac- 
tically the whole history of England 
after the Norman conquest. 

And it is my contention that one of 
the spurs which drove the Englishmen 
of the Elizabethan era out to the ends 
of the earth to conquer and combine the 
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gigantic Empire over which now 
floats the Union Jack of Great 
Britain, was largely due to the 
patriotic fervor aroused in their 
audiences by the traveling players 
who played the historic plays of 
Shakespeare from one end of Eng- 
land to another. In fact, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a people 
whose stage had been suddenly 
freed from the strictness of purely 
religious spectacles and flooded 
with all the brave pageantry of 
their own national achievements 
could have failed to derive there- 
from an increase of patriotism and 
a desire to make their national 
power even greater. 

At any rate, the great English 
period. of drama which awoke 
with: Marlowe and burst into its 
fullest magnificence with Shake- 
speare was the age in which the 
Englishmen went forth from their 
little island and planted their feet 
on every corner of the globe. It 
was the age in which they over- 
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threw the overweening power of 
Spain and established them- 
selves as the sole and only rivals 
of the powerful Court of France. 
And here enters another con- 
sideration. worthy of thought. 
The history of France, with its 
thousands of brave and glorious 
achievements, — with its mar- 
velous Joan of Arc, its Ro- 
land, its Charlemagne and Ver- 


ees cingetorix, — has never been 
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dramatized as fully and completely as 
has been that of England. It has been 
novelized, aye; but one reads the story 
of a play only when one cannot see the 
play. The French never had held up 
before them, as did the English in a 
series of productions combining master- 
pieces of diction with unlimited oppor- 
tunity for magnificent display, the great 
and heroic events of their history. They 
have never had the great ones of their 
nation placed before their very eyes 
with noble words on their lips and their 
power about them asan aura, by sucha 
supreme genius as have the English 
in the tremendous series of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays. The result? 
When England and France have met in 
death struggles, the Englishman has 
been the victor. He has seen the great 
deeds of all his countrymen: the French- 
man has only read about those of his; 


‘and in the last, terrific second of endur- 


ance, which decides in every individual 


engaged in it the result of great con- 


ficts, the Englishman has stood firm, 


seeing visions, and the Frenchman has 


fallen to his death trying to break the 
line of English bayonets that would not 
waver. 

The power of those dramas was so 
great that in the age which followed 
Shakespeare in England, that of Queen 
Anne, in which the stage was delib- 
erately stilted and society was stiff, 
artificial and depraved, even his plays, 
desiccated as they were when pre- 
sented under that régime, held their 
command. The masterpieces of the 
dramatists of the time of Queen Anne 
sound to us to-day merely like shadows 
or echoes of the mighty lines of the 
Myriad-Minded One, and that is about 
what they were. The stage was un- 
natural and ephemeral in its produc- 
tions, and everything the age accom- 
plished was the same. 

After it, the English drama under- 
went various transitions. Blank verse 
went out of fashion, and was successful, 
in comparatively recent years, in very 
few instances, compared to the amount 
of dramatic material that has been 
presented to the public during the late 
and present centuries. 

Of course “Richelieu,” which was 
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written in blank verse, is a gorgeous 
play, and is not only interesting and 
usually a success when revived, but a 
classic also. ‘“‘ Thomas a Becket,’”’ Tenny- 
son’s one real play, was one of which 
Henry Irving said—‘‘Tennyson must 
have been inspired when he wrote 
a” 

There have been a few others that 
have been successes in very recent years: 
but it is a fact that with Sheridan’s 
comedies and Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops 
To Conquer” and the other plays of 
that age and type, poesy gave way to 
prose in general dramatic work. 

It is the final change in the art of 
playwriting so far, and brings us to the 
present day, when practically all-of.our 
plays are written technically in prose, 
rather than rhythm, although at times, 
of course, the prose, while neither written 
in actual meter nor in rhyme, is highly 
poetic. A-case in ‘point which.comes to 
my mind is that of ‘The-PRoor Little 
Rich Girl,” the manuscript ‘of -which 
will show to the reader some beautifully 
poetic language written in the.manner 
and style in which is conveyed. the 
English translation of the Bible: It is 
also a pretty good proof of the fact that 
simplicity is one of the most absolutely 
necessary adjuncts for real ‘fine writ- 
ing”’ if the writer wishes to steer clear of 
bombast in his diction. 

The prose plays of the early Victorian 
era were pretty weepy propositions as 
a generai rule, and a glance backwards 
along the past thirty-five years or so 
will convince one of the fact that it was 
a rather weepy age. At the time of the 
Civil War, people loved to go to the 
theatre and cry their eyes out over plays 
whose sentiment was simon pure sen- 
timentality. For a half a century, the 
stage of every theatre in England and 
the United States was literally car- 
peted with a mixture of grease paint and 
crocodile’s tears from Byronic heroes 
and lovelorn maids. 

The tendency remains to a certain 
extent to-day, and is sometimes success- 
ful. Witness David Warfield; and that 
extraordinary success in which Henry 
Miller has been playing this spring, 
“The Rainbow.” One must be even 
more callous than a theatre manager— 
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one must be of iron—not to shed tears in the 
second act of that play, and if the tears were 
taken out of it—and, I suspect, Ruth Chat- 
terton—there would be, really, no play 
at all! And the strange part of such 











successes nowadays is the fact that the 

public which goes to see them is a 

laughter-loving public. 
And that brings us to the 


consideration of the effect ie oo 
of the modern play upon wuo wit | 
modern society, for which STAR IN 

all the foregoing has been | AVANCE 


the groundwork. 


. ARTIST AT WORK ON ORIGINAL DRAWING FROM 
WHICH A FINISHED SCENE WILL BE MADE FOR 
MR. HOPKINS’ PRODUCTION OF ‘‘ EVANGELINE”’ 


First of all, let me say that I shall not 
differentiate between American and 
‘English plays: they shall all be English. 
They are all written in the English 
language, the plays I am going to dis- 
cuss, and they are as a general rule 
produced both in Great Britain and in 
these United States. Furthermore, 


there is no question that in everything 
relating to the fine arts, and partic- 
ularly literature of all kinds, there is a 
bond which the language has kept 
between ourselves 


and the English 






















people, and 
which is 
growing stronger 





pe A and stronger. 
Apeda The modern 
play par ex- 
ensta cellence began 
GOODRICH with Oscar Wilde, 
whose clever, shallow, 
epigrammatic skits on the social 


life of the English aristocracy shocked 
the rather staid peerage of Queen 
Victoria into a sense of humor. In fact, 
since Wilde, the English have produced 
their great modern farces; but alas, 
clever as a farce is, it must be admitted 
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when people go to see what really ought 
to be serious matters rather flippantly 
if cleverly burlesqued, they are apt, if 
they see enough of them, to begin to 
consider such’serious matters as more of 
a joke than anything else, after a while; 
and “taking a slant,” as they say in the 
Bowery, at society in general in this 
day and generation, it appears very 
much as ‘though such has been the case, 
both in England and America. Espe- 
cially here. 

Our plays of to-day consist of about 
the following: 


Musical comedies, demanding 
very little mental effort... .40 per cent 


Good musical comedies... . . 5 per cent 
What is politely termed “‘bur- 

NE Salvin. Seat set eas S 10 per cent 
Comedies and farces........ 35 per cent 
“Problem plays”. ........... 10 per cent 


Of course, all the people with the 
exception of the very haute monde, go 
also to “‘vodiveel”’ and the ‘‘movies;”’ 
but as the “movies” are generally taken 
up with dramatic moral subjects, and 
““vodiveel”’ presents offerings of an ex- 
actly opposite character and is gay of 
heart to a charmingly ingenuous degree, 
they simply balance. 

The “‘movies” also supply all the 
melodrama, so I have left it out of my 
percentage list. 

Glancing casually over the whole 
thing as I write, I would say that there 
is a large percentage of good, whole- 
some laughter provided for the people 
right along, enough of the risqué to add 
a tang’to life’s dullness for the house- 
holder without tempting him away 
from his happy home, a certain amount 
of “‘burlesque”—‘‘by any other name 
’twould smell as sweet’’—for those 
whose minds are lowly in the matter of 
artistic idealism, and more or less offen- 
sive and inoffensive discussion of the 
problems of life for those who enjoy a 
public discussion of the same. Regard- 
ing the latter, I rather agree with the 
English duchess who remarked that 


“one’s morals, like one’s bath, are a . 


perfectly private affair.” 

The result of this percentage of pro- 
duction which the playwrights of the 
various guilds have been and are pro- 
ducing for the American public has been 
that we have the most completely and 
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bewilderingly complex theatre-going 
public in the world. In other words, 
the Lord only knows what they’re going 
to like; but they’ve been trained to one 
thing, and that thing can be banked on. 
They want a sense of humor, originality 
and diversity. 

What the people want, they get; and 
if the managers feel that the ‘public 
ought to be satisfied with the simple 
little things that used to please three 
hundred years ago, there is only one 
answer to be made—if they can pro- 
duce another Shakespeare, whose lines 
will make the listeners forget whether 
there’s any scenery on the stage, they 
can save a lot of money; but they must 
remember that they’ve been bringing: 
the younger generation up on glorious 
scenery. 

Anyhow, the above is aside from the 
main point, which is that playwrights 
have been teaching the Americans to 
think and laugh—rather a good com- 
bination, I think, as long as the laugh 
does not end the thinking. 

The present social, economic and 
political shake-ups, and the public good 
humor and lack of rancor, combined 
with an earnest effort to better condi- 
tions without getting ‘‘sore’”’ about 
what has already been‘done wrongly, is 
an example of what I mean. 

Our recent series of crook plays, 
strangely enough,-resulted in the un- 
covering of somé very real if dramatic 
crooks, whom no one thought could 
possibly exist outside“a theatre. 

“Within The Law” precipitated the 
inquiry on low wages paid to shop’ 
girls which stirred the country to its 
depths this spring. 

It isn’t reasonable*to suppose that: 
thousands and thousands of people can” 
go to see, read about and think about 
some play dealing with a particular 
phase of life without there being a large 
collective result. It wouldn’t be log- 
ical, and it isn’t; and so it isn’t true. 

There is no form of amusement 
which has and always has had such a 
tremendous vogue among all civilized 
and educated peoples as the theatre. 
Perhaps it is because the audience feel 
that they are as gods, for the nonce, 
watching what might have been their: 

















mortal selves going through the ridic- 
ulous and tragic scenes which make up 
this play that God, its playwright, 
called Life, and of which the center is 
an-*‘+f,”" 

Whatever the reason is, one thing is 
certain. To whomever has a message 
of one kind or other for the people, 
whether it be one of cheer and laughter 
and a lightening of the cares of life, or 
whether ‘it be one more serious, I will 
say that there is no printed sheet, no 
public forum, no wires stretched from 
coast to coast or cables from ocean to 
ocean that will carry that point home 
so thoroughly, and to so many people, 
as the theatre. 

And we need good plays—lots of 
them. This very spring, old play after 
old play has been revived simply be- 
cause there have been so few good new 
ones. 

I am preparing for production this 
autumn some half dozen new plays 
that have been selected from—I shall 
not say how many ’scripts submitted. 
Few would believe me if I did give the 
number. The fact is, though, that there 
is a demand for good plays, and, going 
a step further, for good producers—and 
good players, too. 

Recognizing this, I have turned my 
hands only to the very best material | 
have been able to find. One of our pro- 
ductions next season will be a dram- 
atization of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.”’ 
Brander Matthews says that you can 
turn, any time, to the man who happens 
to be next to you in the street car and 
ask, ‘How are you getting on with your 
third*act?”’ and he’ll immediately begin 
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talking about it. Everybody, they say, 
has a-play in his brain, his bureau 
drawer, his trunk or his letter file. 

Some time, I suppose, a long, lean, 
raw-looking bohunk from the ‘‘jaws of 
the jungles of Jayville”’ will drift into 
New York with plays that will revolu- 
tionize things here very much as did 
Chris Marlowe and Will Shakespeare in 
England. 

He will be the only real maker of new 
things and leader of the people. A good 
play has more effect than all the Sunday 
schools in Christendom; all it needs is to 
be a big success. To be successful, it 
must have that indefinable, compelling 
touch of humanity that only genius can 
impart to a literary product, and I 
suppose that probably a man from the 
alfalfa would be more apt to have it 
than one brought up on a diet of dust 
and asphalt. 

If some one of that character with a 
world-sweeping play under his arm were 
to walk into my office to-day, I should 
welcome him with wide-open arms, and 
you may be assured that any producer 
in New York would do the same. 

We have a plethora of good actresses, 
beautiful theatres, an interested and 
sympathetic public and, by the brass 
cats of Omsk! not enough playwrights— 
nor enough good actors. 

Yet the public impression is, I believe, 
that the average producer sits on a sort 
of throne in a magnificent office wherein 
trembling playwrights are led only to 
be cast out into the exterior darkness 
without even being given a chance. 

There is work in America for a race 
of Shakespeares. 
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re Me human character. I have often 
ae wondered, when teaching any kind 
York of an animal to play a part on the 


stage, how much they really 
understood of what they 
were doing. Partic- 
ularly, when I 
have been 
teaching 
horses 


to pre- 
tend that 
they are 
racing, or es- 
caping from. the 
enemy, or being 
wounded in mimic battle 
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I have been curious to discover how 
much they realize that they are only 
acting. One fact I have been able to 
establish beyond doubt in my own 
mind: nearly all animals have unfailing 
memory; and I am almost sure that the 
more intelligent animals are quite con- 
scious when they appear on the stage 
that they are acting. 

Whether animals understand drama 
is a question I would not care to answer, 


but I have noticed that a horse will ° 


anticipate an entrance cue, and after a 
scene will frisk about in the wings with 
delight, as if greatly relieved because 
the scene is over. Nearly all stage 
animals anticipate cues, even geese, 
which have been used at the Hippo- 
drome and the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The: two best horse actors I ever 
trained appeared in New York 
* theatres last season. One is Silver Heels, 
the. ‘‘star actor” in a dramatic play 
written for him at the Hippodrome, and 
the other is a Kentucky, thoroughbred 
which plays the leading character in the 
English melodrama, “The Whip.” 

These two animals have shown all 
the temperament and ability of star- 
actors. They have never 


Animals To Act 


actors—over-anxious but steady. At the 
second-night performances, they did 
what most actors do; they went all to 
pieces. 

The psychology of this merely carries 
out my belief that animals must know 
they are acting, and must realize the 
importance of ‘‘making-good,’’ and 
that that is why they suffered the 
nervous breakdown of the second night’s 
performance. 

This is not only a trait of horses. 
A camel which I trained to appear in 
‘Joseph and his Brethren,” though giv- 
ing a‘ fine performance on the first pro- 
duction, collapsed completely the second 
night and nearly threw the: stage into 
a panic. 

I can tell at about the first rehearsal 
whether an animal can act. There are 
a great many that cannot. There are 
some that regard the tricks they are 
expecfed to do with evident content. 

Picking horse actors is a trade, and 
training them to perform on the stage 
is not so much of a secret as it is a gift. 
One must have two qualities: a sense 
of dramatic effect, and the knowledge of 
just what kind of horse actor is required 
for the part. A comedy part, of course, 
requires a comedy horse 





missed a cue, never 
failed to make an en- 
tranee, never missed a 
chance to get the ap- 
plause they were play- 
ing for. They have ap- 
peared at every perform- 
ance, jealously prevent- 
ing any understudy from 
taking their places. On 
the first night of their 
important débuts in New 
York, they were keyed up 
like all the rest of the 





“DOC” POTTER, AS HEIS 
CALLED, IS ONE. OF THE 
BEST KNOWN HORSEMEN 
IN ENGLAND OR AMERICA. 
HE HAS TRAINED NEARLY 
ALL THE HORSE- ACTORS 
THAT HAVE APPEARED IN 
STAGE PRODUCTIONS IN 
RECENT YEARS. 
BEEN SUCCESSFUL WITH 
OTHER ANIMALS, BUT ES- 
PECIALLY WITH HORSES 


—a horse with a sense of 
humor. 

Now this may sound 
extravagant, but I once 
rehearsed a horse actor 
for a serious melodrama, 
and his sense of humor 
showed me that he was a 
comedian, not a trage- 
dian. In appearance he 
was a big, strong, solemn- 
looking cuss, with a mel- 
ancholy eye and a 
haughty gait. He looked 


HE HAS 
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as if he could have played Hamlet. He 
was cast to appear in a very sensational 
scene, in. which he had to rescue the 
American flag. He had to dash into the 
midst of battle, seize the American flag 
in his mouth, gallop madly with it to 
the top of a-hill, and there wave it to 
a delighted audience by shaking his 
head. 

At the first rehearsals, apparently he 
would do his work with great serious- 
ness until he had carried the flag in his 
mouth to the top of the hill; then he 
would be overcome by his sense of 
humor, and would drop the flag sud- 
denly.. Then he would deliberately 
stiffen his legs, turn his head and show 

-his teeth. This was done playfully, and 
clearly indicated to me that as a horse 
actor, he regarded the whole thing as a 
joke. I had to whip him once or twice 
good and hard to make him realize that 
he had to be serious when it came to a 
matter of handling the American flag. 
When I whipped him hard, he turned and 
looked at me solemnly as much as to 
say, ‘‘What did you do that for? You 
know I’m not used to that sort of thing.” 

However, usually when I pick a horse 
with a view to making an actor of him, 
I study his ability for the stage, his 
appearance, his character. There are 
horses with an unconscious sense of 
poetry in them—horses that are not 
only beautiful to see, but beautiful in 
their characters. 

‘Silver Heels’’ was just such a horse. 
I got him in Kansas City about two 
years ago, paying $300 for him. Prob- 
ably that’s all he .was worth then. 
He was a good looker, intelligent, and 
to-day he is only five years old. 

My first job, when I got him into my 
own stable, was to make him the most 
beautiful silver-grey horse in the world. 
There was the making of a matinée idol 
in that horse. I let his mane grow; I let 
his tail grow long; and I took care of 
him as if he were a sacred animal. 
To-day heis worth $2,500. He is perhaps 
the best known horse actor on the 
American stage. His work, although 
varied, has almost all been “‘legiti- 
mate.”’ He has never appeared in a 
circus, nor has he ever been in vaude- 

ville. His professional career has been 
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in the first-class theatres exclusively. 

“Silver Heels” had the distinction of 
carrying Maude Adams in her great 
production of “‘ Joan of Arc’’ in the open- 
air performance of that play at Harvard. 
He has appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the swells in New 
York. : 

The play in which he has starred this 
past season at the Hippodrome was 
written for him. This was perhaps one 
of the most difficult effects I have ever 
staged. In the play, “Silver Heels” 
makes his escape with a rider from the 
pursuit of a band of mounted gypsies. 
He plunges into the huge water tank, 
and carries his rider safely across water. 
As soon as he disappears from view, 
about twenty other horses with their 
riders, rush. plunging and rearing pell- 
mell into the water, in hot pursuit. 

The professional steadiness with 
which “Silver Heels” conducted himself 
at rehearsals was a source of inspiration 
to the other horses. Although he looks 
like a thoroughbred, he is not. He may 
have had a coaching stallion for a father, 
but that was his best blood. He is a 
gelding, which is the only kind of a horse 
for the stage. There have been one or 
two instances where stallions have made 
good horse actors, but they are unusual. 
It took me two years to understand 
“Silver Heels,” and it took him the 
same time to understand me. 

If there is any secret in training 
animals for the stage, that secret is 
patience and kindliness. Of course, one 
must have an instinct for knowing a 
horse, for anticipating his temperament, 
his intelligence, and his nature. I always 
take a good look at the shape of a horse’s 
head, the width between the eyes, and 
particularly note his general behavior. 
The mere fact that a horse may have a 
great deal of spirit does not mean that 
he will make'a good actor. He may be 
able to kick up his heels, and yet be a 
fool horse. 

My stable in New York has become 
a regular dramatic agency for animal 
actors. In looking for material, I am 
obliged to take into consideration their 
characters. I have had trained lions and 
tigers, and some very valuable perform- 
ing bears, and all of them had distinct 














characters of their own. Even geese and 
deer have been prepared for the stage 
under my direction, with more or less 
success. 

But horses are my favorites. I pick 
them up anywhere and everywhere. I 
watch all the horse sales, and most of 
the horse men in the country bear me in 
mind whenever they discover a horse 
that looks like a horse actor. The impres- 
sion that horses indicate staye temper- 
ament is entirely false. 

I remember at a horse sale in New 
York some time ago, I was telephoned 
for suddenly to come over and look at 
a pony which the horse dealers believed 
would make a hit on the 
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‘SILVER HEELS,” 
THE 
GREATEST OF ALL 
HORSE ACTORS 


stage. They judged this 
because it was a pie- 
bald pony, and looked 
particularly gentle 
, and attractive. I 
bought the pony 
for $250. I knew 
that it had come from a 
ranch in Oklahoma, but that did not 
mean that it could not be trained. As 
it was being led into my stable, Joe 
Miller of the “101 Ranch” came in and 
nearly fell over when he saw the pony. 
It had once belonged to him. He told 
me that the pony had a record as a man 
killer, that it was impossible to do any- 
thing with it. 

I had the pony harnessed up at once 
with a very quiet, sedate, brown horse, 
hoping that the association of good 
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character would have its influence. 
Perhaps it did, for I drove several 
blocks about the streets of New York 
without the slightest trouble. Then I 
hitched the pony in single’ harness, and 
sent a boy out \ with the same 

















result. Later I _ got a sad- 
dle on him and ' » put that 
boy on his @ » back, 
and the two : of 
them had 4 

a splen- 

did ‘ 








= rom-p 
ey through the 
sy park. That 
/ pony never gave me 
the slightest trou- 
ble. I think it was 
_ the change in the 
/ surroundings, or the 
oe j difference in climate, 
Se )~=Cséor':« in the treatment 
which he had received. 
At any rate his char- 
- / acter had _ completely 
. / changed by association 
7 / with the horses in my 
-/ stable. I had to use him in 
a play called “The Round- 
up,” and although out in 
Oklahoma no one could come 
near him, I actually had to 
, teach him to buck, some- 
| thing that he had apparently 
. entirely forgotten since he 
\ left the West. 
Western horses, par- 
ticularly those that 
come from the plains, are not 
much good for the stage. A broncho, and 
especially a bucking broncho, has no 
brain. He is a savage, with little intel- 
ligence, and no amiability. Most of the 
horses I have used successfully in the 
theatre have been green horses taken 
from New England farms. The plunging 
horses at the Hippodrome, the racing 
horses, are all from New England. 
They are brought to New York entirely 
unconscious of their stage talent. 
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THE 
MOST 
DIFFICULT 
THING WITH THIS 
HORSE WAS TO MAKE 
HER ENTER THE HORSE-BOX-CAR 













The first thing in teaching a horse to 
become an actor is to make him familiar 
with the accessories of the stage. He niust 
get used to the footlights, and, above 
everything else, he must be made to 
realize that the many colored lights 
that may be about him in the theatre 
will not hurt him. I have sometimes 
thought that the only thing which 
makes the intelligence of a horse inferior 
‘to that of a man is fear. And yet, like a 
man, a horse is only afraid of the things 
it does not understand. 

My first rehearsals for horse actors 
are held at the Hippodrome, where 
there is plenty of room to work. The 
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HORSES READY FOR THE PURSUIT OF 
‘““SILVER HEELS’’ AND THE SWIM 
IN THE TANK AT THE HIPPODROME 


first lesson consists in teach- 
ing them that stage lights 
are harmless, This is done 
by harnessing the new re- 
cruit toa heavy wagonand 
driving him by degrees 
nearer and nearer to the 
things that are strange to 
him. A brilliant row of col- 
ored lights is set up. Gradu- 
ally we drive that horse and 
wagon up close to them. Of 
course, the horse shows great 
fear at first, tries to bolt, and 
makes a terrible fight. But, chiefly 
by coaxing, we finally succeed. 
Very little is gained by being unkind 
or cruel to a frightened horse. Of course, 
we have lunge lines with which to hold 
him so he cannot get away, but that is 
for his own good. 

It usually takes several weeks of 
constant practice to get a horse entirely 
trained to have no fear of stage lights. 
When this fear is once overcome, the 
chief problem of making horse actors 
is conquered. We then get them used to : 
the shifting of the scenery. If there hap- 
pens to be any shooting or unusual 
noises in the play during their perform- 
ance, these noises have to be tested 
with them until a pistol shot or a fire- 
cracker or a stage crash has no effect 
upon them. Then we begin to teach 
them their cues. 
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THIS CAMEL WAS 
THE MOST STUPID BEAST I EVER TRAINED 


For example, let us take the big race 
scene in ‘“‘The Whip,’”’ where a dozen 
horses have to run as hard as they can 
on a mechanical tread-mill. Each horse 
was first rehearsed alone, while hitched 
to a heavy wagon. The horse would be 
driven around the big arena of Madison 
Square Garden slowly, until he was on 
the tread-mill; then he would be whipped 
up to run as hard as he could, while 
the wagon was fastened to the ground 
behind him. In the big scene, of course, 
these horses are ridden by jockeys, and 
there are no wagons, but the horses are 
fastened to iron stanchions, just as if 
they were in the shafts of a wagon. 
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THE HORSE-ACTOR ‘‘ BANQUET:’’ ON 
THE RIGHT, “SILVER HEELS.’’ NEXT 

TO HIM THE HORSE STAR IN “‘ THE 
WHIP.’’ THE DONKEY IS FROM 
THE HIPPODROME AND THE 
PROP-HORSE-ACTOR IN FRONT 
IS FROM WEBER & FIELDS 


These stanchions are in- 
visible, as are the traces, 
but they serve to keep 
the animals on the tread- 
mill, 
If there is one thing that 
helps most to a successful 
horse actor, it is a good rider. 
Most of the men—in fact all— 
selected for riding horse actors 
are ex-jockeys, men who have 
always ridden and who understand 
horses thoroughly. A good rider gives 
the horse confidence. To make the effect 
of a race scene realistic, it is necessary 
to get real jockeys who will get good 
speed out of the horses, and who will 
help to keep them in line. 

The cue for the race scene in ‘The 
Whip” is merely a change of light, but 
the horses seem to be entirely equal to 
this. Their cue to race was given to 
them on the stage at regular rehearsals 
and it took very little time to make 
them realize it. Just before the scene of 
the race the jockeys stand beside the 
horses ready to mount at the given cue. 
But, sometimes before the jockeys are 
there, the horses show nervousness, 
excitement, and all the anticipation of 
an actor about to make an entrance. 
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Although every one of these horses antic- 
ipates a cue, not one of them ever starts 
too soon. The exactitude of memory 
which these animals show in this respect 
I consider remarkable. I have studied 
this phase of trained animals, and I have 
found that-if there should be the slight- 
est change in the cue which they have 
been given, they will become fright- 
ened, and unmanageable. A cue, once 
impressed upon them by constant re- 
hearsals, is never forgotten, and they 
will go through their regular perform- 
ances in response to this cue, in any 
place, at any hour of the day or night. 

A horse never forgets. 

I once trained a horse to read, and I 
called him the talking horse—that is 
to say, I made him answer questions. 
The performance was dependent en- 
tirely upon secret cues which I had 
taught him to understand. They were 
private signals, sometimes very slight, 
and of course not perceptible to the 
audience. A shrug of the shoulder, a 
movement of the foot from left to right, 
a crook of the finger, and yet the horse 
would never fail to give the exact re- 
sponse which the cue required. Another 
singular proof of the perfect memory of 
a horse is the fact that once he has 
learned these cues he will respond to 
them if given to him by anyone at all. 

The horse which appeared in ‘‘The 
Whip,” is a valuable Kentucky thor- 
oughbred, and yet it was more difficult 
to train her than it should have been, 
considering her good blood. To be sure, 
she had some melodramatic acting to 
do. She was the center of interest in the 
great scene in the train collision, where 
there were a great| many noises going 
on that were deafening to the actor. 
There was the loud noise of escaping 
steam, the detonation of a pistol almost 
at the horse’s head; the scene was one 
of general confusion and noise. It took 
a great many rehearsals to make this 
horse realize that all these effects were 
only make-believe. 

The most difficult thing was to get 
her to enter the traveling horse-box, 
such as is used on English railroads. 
In the play, she was to be rescued from 
this car, just after the collision, and it 


took a lot of coaxing and rehearsals to ° 
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make her understand it was not real. 
We did this by getting her into the habit 
of being fed in the car. Then to this we 
added sundry lumps of sugar. 

The first night of the production in 
New York, she was very steady. The 
second night, however, something went 
wrong with the mechanism of the train 
collision, and it was difficult to manage 
her. In fact, at the second night’s per- 
formance, she was so nervous and excit- 
able that we had to have two men in 
the wings to look out for her. 

When the plot for the plunging horses 
at the Hippodrome was submitted to 
me, it seemed like a very easy stage 
effect. This was because, like everybody 
else, I had always believed that all 
horses could swim. To my surprise, I 
found that there are horses who actually 
cannot swim. They just sink, and their 
efforts to keep afloat seem to be in vain. 

The first thing I had to do with the 
twenty or thirty horses I selected for 
the rehearsal was to make them under- 
stand that they had to jump from a 
height into deep water, and to swim 
after they got into it. Most of the 
rehearsals were held in the big water 
tank stage of the Hippodrome. We 
fastened guide ropes to the halters, 
and drove the horsesinto what was at 
first shallow water. Gradually we in- 
creased the depth of the water, and for 
an hour or two a day, we just let them 
paddle about, keeping. tight hold of 
them by the long ropes. 

Most of the horses could swim. 
There was one horse, however, which 
could not. As the water got deeper, he 
would touch bottom on his hind legs, 
and stand upright, pawing the air with 
his front feet. 

When the horses had become _thor- 
oughly used to swimming about, by 
themselves, we put riders on their backs. 
The rehearsal lasted six weeks, at the 
end of which time we were able to ride 
the horses at full speed into the tank. 

As a matter of curiosity, I kept the 
horse that could not swim in the per- 
formance with the rest, being quite 
sure that he was only a little slow, and 
that eventually he would learn. I always 
made him go out last, so that the curtain 
would hide him from view almost as 




















soon as he got into the water, which is 
drawn out of the tank almost imme- 
diately, so that there was no risk to 
him, because he was able to walk on 
the bottom almost as soon as he jumped 
in. I noticed that each night he got a 
little farther forward in the water by 
his own exertions, and now he is begin- 
ning to swim. 

The sensational effect .of these horses 
plunging into the water is greatly in- 
creased by the intelligence of their 
riders. Of course, we were not always 
able to get good riders, and sometimes 
the riders would be thrown off in the 
water. But we keep a pretty close watch 
of every horse that makes the plunge. 
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kitten in the wings, just as if he would 
say, ‘“‘ Well, didn’t I do finely?” 

The most difficult animal character 
to mold for the stage is a camel. I had 
to make an actor of a camel which 
appeared in ‘‘Joseph and His Brethren.”’ 
The animal really had little to do, ex- 
cept to wear Oriental trappings, and to 
carry Pauline Frederick. But this seemed 
too much for him. ar a 

After much patience and many strug- 
gles we finally got him to give a fairly 
good performance on the first night. But 
on the second night, as I have said, he 
compleétely collapsed in the middle of 
the scene, and almost threw the stage 
into a panic. That is the way it goes. 
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HORSES READY FOR THE RACE IN 
‘“THE WHIP”’ 

For some little distance, 
before these horses dive 
into the water, they are 
ridden at top gallop, so 
that when they get to 
the edge they are going 
at such terrific speed 
that they are com- 
pelled to plunge in. This 
is not necessary, how- 
ever, with “ Silver Heels.”’ 
He always anticipates his 
work. A good deal of his 
coolness in making this 


plunge is due to his rider, 
but here is a horse with a 

real actor’s temperament. After 
his most dramatic scene, he gets off 
the 


stage and dances about like a 















EVELYN 
KERRY (Lady 
_ Di) ON “THE Wap” 

















AMBITION 


(Just Supposin’ Somebody Really Confessed, Honest-like) 
By BERTON BRALEY 








I'd certainly be happy 
As a man could be, 

A merry little chappy 
Full of joy and glee, 
With a disposition sunny 
Not a care or fret— 

If I only drew the money 
That I say I get! 


I’d cut the ten-cent lunches 
And the buckwheat fronts; 

I’d buy new rags in bunches; 
I’d be swell for once. 

If managers got funny 
I’d_be rude, you bet, 

—If I only drew the money 
That I say I get! 


I'd have an English valet 
And a long, low car, 

And I’d build a pretty chalet 
Where the swell folks are: ~ 

’Twould be all milk and honey 
Not just duns and debt— 

If I only drew the money 
That I say I get! 


But I’m poor and meek and humble— 
Yes, indeed I am. 
And I reckon that you tumble 
I’m a third class Ham. 
Have you got a quarter, sonny? 
— Well, I’m glad we met, 
For I do not draw the money 
That I say I get! 
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not because of 
any particular 
beauty or bril- 
liancy or any- 
thing of that 
kind. It’s be- 
cause I learned 
to adapt my- 
self. You can 
say what you 
like, but that’s 
the big reason 


ADAPTATION— 
A Key bo Seccess. 


By MADGE 
TITHERADGE 










UF .I’m_ sue- 
| || cessful — 
|| and I guess 
I am what most 
people would call 
at least moder- 
ately so—it’s 


The art of adap- 
tation! It’s the 
greatest little 

thing in the 

world! It doesn’t 
necessarily rec- 
oncile you to 


all things as 
they are, but 
it enables you 
to get along 
suavely with 
what = can’t 
be helped or 
changed. 
How did I 
acquire it? 
Observation, I 
guess, and a 














little common 
sense. 
I remem- 
ber when I was 
awfully young 
—I’m___ twenty- 
three now, but I 
went on the stage 
when I was thir- 
teen—two women 
in the company im- 
pressed me. One of 


behind most of 
the successes of 
the day. 

You know, in 
this busy old 
world, people go 
along with too much 
thought for just 
themselves and too 
little consideration 
for their surround- 
ings or the other peo- 
ple in their surroundings. u them was pretty as a 
They pick out colors to picture, young and tal- 
wear that are immediately Wi OEE ented. The other was an 
becoming to them, but older woman. She usually 
which clash horribly with reccived the rather unim- 
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everything else in the vicinity— Bangs, New York | portant elderly parts to do. 'It 
you get what I mean, don’t you? tance was in a stock company. 

Instead of striving fora general = trTHERADGE Those who were supposed to 
harmony, they harmonize only in know, declared that the pretty 


one little spot —and the rest can go to woman had a future before her. There 
the bow-wows. Well, these are not the was no doubt about her ability to act. 
ones who get along, take it from me. But—she was just about the médst 
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unpopular person I 
have met in my life. 
From manager to 
stage hands, no- 
body liked her. 
Uncon- 
sciously, I 


think, \ 

she rubbed “\ 
everybody 
the wrong way. * 
She was not with- 


A 
LIT- 








j TLE 
cut charm and poise F x ere 
but she lacked—woe- COMPANY 
fully—adaptability. She TAUGHT ME 
could not—or would not— ‘HE GREAT 
or didn’tknowhowto—dove- fo" P08 


tail. Where she is now, I 

don’t know. Certainly she has never 
been the success it was predicted she 
would be. 

The other woman, plain, unassuming, 
drab by comparison, was the pet of the 
company. The girls went to her with 
their love affairs and the men kicked to 
her over their troubles. Whenever she 
came into the theatre, there was always 
somebody ready and anxious to dance 
attendance. The wrinkles on the man- 
ager’s face would be ironed out as if by 
magic, and the longest and most hope- 
less rehearsals were made endurable by 
her cheerfulness and helpfulness. She 
fairly radiated sympathy and possessed 
the divine knack of knowing when and 
where to efface herself. She never was 
famous. I don’t believe she ever cared 
to be. But she was adored. 

Now that’s what I-call the art of 
adaptation. And that little woman 
taught me the greatest lesson of my life. 
No matter where I am, I always try to 
remember that if I am to be liked I 
must “jibe.” I must fit myself to my 
surroundings. In order to do this, I am 
constantly studying the people with 
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whom I am brought in contact. I never 
take anyone for granted. I am going to 
tell you of one instance when the art of 
adaptation helped me. 

When:-Léwis Waller bought ‘The 
Butterfly -on the Wheel” from Mr. 

Frohman, he decided that I was the 
»  ‘gifl to play in it. He went to the 
authors and told them. They 
shook their-heads. They had 
seen ime in some things, but 

they. were quite frank in 

saying that they didn’t 
think they could possibly 
‘see’? me in this. As a matter 
of fact, nobody connected with 
the piece wanted me. They wanted 
a Mrs. Hicks. 
“But,” Mr. Waller pleaded with the 
authors, “come and see her in what she 
is now playing. I am sure I can convince 
you that she is the one to make this play 
a success.” 

Politely they agreed to come and 
watch me play. Politely they came. 
Afterwards, politely, 

they told Mr. Waller 
that they 4 were 
still un- 
convinced. 
They said that 
while I did exceed- 
ingly well in what I was 
-; then starring in, they 
were convinced | that 
never, never, _ never 
would I be the Butler fly 
they were looking: for. 
Mr. Waller, in des- . 
peration, decided 
then to try_one more 
coup, Oh, he is one wily 
man! He insisted that 
the authors have din- 
ner with me, so that 
they. might see and 
judge me at _ close 
range. Of course the 
two poor souls could 
not refuse, and so a din- 
ner engagement was 
made. Then Mr. Waller 
came to me and said: 
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A SCENE WITH 


CHARLES QUAR- “Madge, it is ab- 
TERMAINE IN ‘A solutely up to you. 
BUTTERFLY ON 


This is the last chance. 


THE WHEEL” 











ADAPTATION —A 
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prettiest gown 
and— play ball!” 
I promised todo 
the best I-could, 
but maybe you 
think I wasn’t 
nervous! Can 
you guess the 
first thing I did? 
I read up on 
the play— 
the Wheel.” I 
character as I 
a thing before. 


“The Butterfly on 
studied the girl’s 
had never studied 
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The night of the dinner party I wore, 
as Mr. Waller had suggested, my 
prettiest gown. I studied those 
men and I made myself be 
what I knew they were look- 
ing for. After it was over 
Mr. Waller said to them 
anxiously: 

‘*Well—will she do?” 
And what do you think 
they answered? 

“Perfect! You are 
right. She zs the one 
for the part!’ And so I 
was signed up. 

To be perfectly hon- 

est, I must say that 
during rehearsals they 
were rather dubious—I 
am rotten when I’m re- 
hearsing But on the opening 


ET 
MADGE TITHERADGE 











night everything 

was lovely. And that’s all about that. 
But I do think it’s rather an apt illus- 
tration of what being able to adapt one- 
self to people and circumstances can do 
for one. : 
In “A Marriage of Convenience” 
there was a great deal of adapting to do. 
You see, the woman in the play is sup- 
posed to have lived during a period 
when a woman’s charm lay in her 
fragility—or apparent fragility: her 
general die-away qualities—fainting at 
the sight of a bee and that sort of thing, 
you know. I, as I really am, with my 
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almest super-abundant vitality, and dark skin and hair, would 
fairty shout incongruity. So, when playing that part, I wear a 
golden wig, make myself up to look pink and white and as deli- 
cate appearing as possible, train down my voice to,a thread— 
and, presto—I am a creature of other centuries. 

As I said before, I have been on the stage since I was thirteen. 
I was, practicaily, born in the theatre. My - , 
father is an actor. He is called “The Sir go. * Fy 
Henry Irving of Australia,” for that is 
where he is now playing. My mother = 
was on the stage until she married A Ye 
him. Then she left it. That is, she 
left off acting. But she loved the y / 


P 
ce) 


theatre and was in his dressing 
room about as much as she was 
<t home. I am one of ten chil- jae 
Ccren—the only one, however, : 
who chose the stage as a pro- 
fession. 

Brought up, as I was, to be 
accustomed to the theatre, 
I never had much idea of be- 
ing an actress. 
I went to school 
just like other 









children and 
never thought > ‘ 
of anything ~ 
but my & ( 
studies 4 

eS : and 
MADG= WITH my school 
TITH.R- CHARLES friends and 
ADGE QUARTERMAINE . 
IN parties. 
FOUR Then, one time, a performance of “‘The Water 
OF Babies” was to be given. And I was in it. 
nes In the audience were Mr. Waller and Cyril 
A Maude. They saw me dance. Mr. Waller said: 
“% “When that little girl grows up I shall have her 
BUTTER- in my companies!’’ And Mr. Maude said:.“‘ When 
ee that little girl grows up I shall have her in my 
THE companies!”’ 
WHEEL,” Within a few days each of them sent 
A WiTH for me. I went to Mr. Waller first, but 
practic tocronctea propositions were not so attractive 
WHICH NORWOOD 
mate as Mr. Maude’s, and so I went to Maude. 
WON Then I was with Beerbohm Tree—then Mr. Waller. 
BY As I read this over, it strikes me that I have 
ree wandered away from my subject, somewhat. Also, 
ABILITY that there are too many ‘‘I’s.” I am really not 


- 


conceited. It would be silly, though, to pretend 
that I donot know I have got along fairly well— 
for I have. But as I told you before—there’s a 
reason. And there’s zo reason on earth why any 
ordinarily bright woman in any profession need 
not get on, if she studies the art of adaptation! 
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Twenty Years of 
The Empire 


THE STORY OF THE 
MOST EFFETE THEA- 
TRE IN NEW YORK 


By JOHNSON BRISCOE 


|, | SHORT time ago the Empire 
| A] Theatre celebrated its twen- 
__“ J) tieth anniversary. Considered 
merely as calendared time this is not a 
remarkable record in_ itself—many 
:prominent playhouses can boast of a 
record two or three times greater than 
this—but in more ways than one the 
‘Empire stands uniquely alone among 
New York theatres. 

For instance, during all of its twenty 
years the policy of the theatre has never 
varied in the slightest degree, having 
always been the home for several of our 
most successful. star actors, and the 
school of polite, refined English comedy 
has flourished within its walls as in no 
other American theatre. 

For nineteen of its twenty years 
John Drew has been an annual attrac- 
tion for two or more months, and for 
eleven seasons it housed a permanent 
company of players second to none in 
popularity and general excellence, from 
whose ranks have graduated no less 
than four of our most successful stars of 
to-day—Henry Miller, William Faver- 
sham, Viola Allen, and Margaret Anglin. 

Why, do you know that both Ethel 
Barrymore and Billie Burke made their 
respective New York débuts at this 
theatre? And that all of Maude Adams’ 
biggest successes have been staged 
there? And that Wallace Eddinger was 
a boy actor in the very opening play? 
And that Olga Nethersole’s famous 
portrayal of Carmen ‘was first seen 
there? That David Belasco’s biggest 
fiasco was made known behind Empire 
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footlights? That John Drew and Maude 
Adams, between them, have played 
more performances beneath its roof 
than any other stars in any other 
theatre in this country? And that upon 
this stage the first Galsworthy play 
received its American premiére? These 
and a score of other important events 
have occurred at this playhouse, as you 
shall see. 

The Empire, more than any other 
New York theatre of to-day (possibly 
only excepting the Casino) has pre- 
served its individuality in a manner 
peculiarly its.own. For at least ‘ten 
years it has been the pet playhouse of 
Manhattan’s ultra social set, a distinc- 
tion it formerly shared with both Daly’s 
and the Lyceum. A list of those in 
attendance at an Empire first-night 
reads much like a page from the Social 
Register, to which is added a goodly 
sprinkling of the upper set in stage 
Bohemia. There is an individual air 
about the very theatre itself, a solid 
comfort, a richness akin to luxury, 
which pervades the very atmosphere, 
and it is an easy thing to understand 
how the theatre has held its own 
against the invasion of countless new 
theatres since it was built. 

The Empire Theatre, situated at the 
corner of Broadway and Fortieth 
Street, opened its doors for the first 
time on Wednesday evening, January 
25, 1893, managed then, as it has been 
ever since, by Charles Frohman. The 
opening bill was “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” a four-act military drama, 
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JOHN DREW AND HIS PRESENT LEADING WOMAN, MARY BOLAND 
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by Franklin Fyles and David Belasco. 
The cast included Orrin Johnson, Cyril 
Scott, ‘Master Wallie” Eddinger, 
Theodore Roberts, Frank Lathrop, Syd- 
ney Armstrong, Odette Tyler and Edna 
Wallace. 

The piece was enormously successful 
and ran until the close of the season on 
June 24th and was played on tour for 
some years thereafter. It was that sum- 
mer that dainty Edna Wallace became 
the wife of the operatic comedian, De 
Wolf Hopper, from which time forward 
she added his name to her own for pro- 
fessional purposes. 

Then came the formation of the Em- 
pire Theatre Company, an organization 
headed by Henry Miller and Viola 
Allen, and one destined to leave a firm 
imprint in the annals of our stage his- 
tory. This company held the stage of 
the Empire Theatre throughout the 
entire season of 1893-94, beginning 
operations August 21st withthe first 
production in this country of R. C. 
Carton’s comedy, ‘Liberty Hall,” the 
cast of which was as follows: 


| AE SRR ee area er Henry Miller 
Blanche Chilworth .......... Viola Allen 
Amy Chilworth ............4 Agnes Miller 
Hon. Gerald Harringay ...... Cyril Scott 
William Todman ...... W. H. Crompton 
J. Briginshaw . 2... ..2.%. E. Y. Backus 
Mir POH Ee 5 si Frank Tannehill; Sr 
Me CTISGEION 8 Ss Louis R. Grisel 


Miss R800 0 Emily Dodd 

ROG DAWES 506i s-3 ss os William Frank 

SS So RENTS ANE ION ibe May Robson 

LUGCOMBE ie Fs ios .Adolph Klauber 

It enjoyed a run of nine weeks, being 
replaced on October 24th by a drama by 
David Belasco, entitled “‘The Younger 
Son.” The kindly veil of silence must be 
dropped over this, for the piece was 
hurried from view before achieving even 
a week’s run. I have never been able to 
discover but one person who saw this 
piece, and his succinct criticism was: 
“TI was very young at the time and I 
only remember Mrs. D. P. Bowers 
booming away in the middle of the 
stage, and she quite frightened me to 
death.” 

“Liberty Hall’’ was put on again for 
a week’s stop-gap, and on November 
6th there was offered “The Councillor’s 
Wife,’’ a comedy by Jerome K. Jerome 
and Eden Philljcts. This was the cast: 
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Ted (Morrissiery sie: is Sess Henry Miller 
Jack Medbury ...... William Faversham 
Theodore Travers ........... Cyril Scott 
DER DOOR BS aS A James O.- Barrows 
Adam Cherry.......... W. .H. Crompton 
Patan e055 Kaa Frank A. Lathrop 
LAOS CL Arthur Hayden 
NOMS MONTES 0.66000 TSR Viola Allen 
MPS DIRON FS BR ESS Odette Tyler 
Primrose Green .......... Agnes Miller 
REVS WW ROCMIES® S32 SE May Robson 


This bill served for exactly two 
months, and then came one of the big- 
gest and most talked about Empire 
successes, “Sowing the Wind,” by 
Sydney Grundy, which was produced 
January 2nd, 1894. This piece, with its 
famous ‘‘sex against sex’ scene, was 
the sensation of its day; in fact it might 
almost be said to have been the “‘ Dam- 
aged Goods” of its generation. Of 
course, we now look back upon it with 
sneering cynicism and contempt,—could 
we ever have been so puerile as to con- 
sider that strong meat?—but all the 
same, twenty years ago it crowded the 
Empire for nineteen weeks. The cast 
was as follows: 

DEG: AP ODOSON 33 )5 55. Henry Miller 

DEP WAR a W. H. Crompton 


Ned Annesley ...... William Faversham 
Lord Petworth 3.55: W. H. Thompson 


Sir Richard Cursitor ........ Cyril Scott 
MP. DORR. os oe 5 E. Y.. Backus 
KOSED DS sc pe Nee eek John Sorentz 
bg RO OE oe eee DE J. P. Whitman 
1, SR SE PaO EEE Viola Allen 
REGS EV COON. 08 Sins aecatess May Robson 
Maud Fretwell ............ Agnes Miller 
DIN 55 8e ois Oats Genevieve Reynolds 


The closing fortnight of the season, 
beginning May 14th, was devoted to a 
double bill, “‘Gudgeons,’”’ by Thornton 
Clark and Louis N. Parker, and ‘‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” dramatized by 
Dion Boucicault from Bret Harte’s 
story. 


SEASON 1894-95 


This season began August 27th witha 
brief fortnight devoted to that farcical 
success, ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” with Eti- 
enne Girardot in his never-to-be-for- 
gotten portrayal of Lord Fancourt Bab- 
berly. On September 11th John Drew 
began the very first of his annual en- 
gagements, presenting that pretty bit 
of Henry Arthur Jones sentiment, 
“The Bauble Shop.’”’ Notable among 
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A STUDY OF MARGARET ANGLIN AND, ABOVE, A CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPH 
OF WALLACE EDDINGER 
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the cast were John Drew, Arthur By- 
ron, J..E. Dodson, Elsie de Wolfe and 
Maude Adams. 

After an engagement of twelve weeks, 
Mr. Drew went on tour, and the Empire 
Theatre Company returned for the 
remainder of the season, opening De- 
cember 3rd, their initial bill being that 
strikingly original Henry Arthur Jones 
drama, ‘‘The Masqueraders.’’ As in the 
case of ‘Sowing the Wind,” this piece 
created no end of talk because of its 
daring and unconventionality, its ab- 
solute defiance of the then accepted 
stage standards, and it is not to be 
wondered that it enjoyed a most suc- 
cessful run of fifteen weeks, all the more 
as it was interpreted by such a cast as 
this: 

David Remon ............ Henry Miller 

Sir Brice Skene ....William Faversham 

Montagu Lushingion ...:..J. E. Dodson 

Eddie Remon Joseph Humphreys 

Lord Crandover ........ Guido Marburg 

Hon. Percy Blanchflower. .Robert Edeson 

Sir Winchmore Wills ...W.H. Crompton 

George Copeland . Weed 


Pasvrt 2 ck Jameson Lee Finney 
Oe EERE. Tn meer = Charles Crosby 
| | aay eres ge B. Hollis 
DOOR Oc ois Fa eS Edgar Norton 
DOMME Ss isos Se ghee J. P. Sorentz 
Jimmy Stokes ...... William Thompson 
ole os ROE EE OS E. Y. Backus 
ERUNAUW aS esse a =e James. Whitman 
Te * DGROP Na See se eRe ae Harry Damon 
TIMNCNE . AMON. oe a kk os Viola Allen 
Helen Larondie ..........4 Alice Fischer 
Charley Wishanger ........ Elsie de Wolfe 
Clarice Reindean .......... Ida Conquest 
Lady Crandover ..... Genevieve Reynolds 


The second bill of the company’s 
season, beginning March 18th, was that 
somewhat high-flown and romantic 
drama by C. Haddon Chambers, ** John- 
a-Dreams,”’ which afforded a rare op- 
portunity for Viola Allen to do some 
effective work. The cast included: 
Henry Miller, William Faversham, J. 
E. Dodson, Jameson Lee Finney, Robert 
Edeson, Viola Allen and Elsie de Wolfe. 

The play was not especially well 
liked and was withdrawn at the end of 
five weeks, to be succeeded on April 
22nd by that brilliant satire of Oscar 
Wilde’s, ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,’’ which was then in the height 
of its London success. It found a ready 
response at the hands of the Empire 
patrons, becoming a sort of fad, as it 
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were, and certainly it did not suffer at 
tre hands of this cast: 


John Worthing ............ Henry Miller 
Algernon Moncrieff ... William Faversham 


Canon Chasuble ...... . H. Crompton 
0g), John Whitman 
THAMES EON eS ge 0 Pel es 8-5 E. Y. Backus 
Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax ...... Viola Allen 


Lady Bracknell. ...000..5.... Ida Vernon 
Cecily Cardew oii esas. Agnes Miller 
RIMES MEN cc eke ees May Robson 
Owing to the lateness of its produc- 
tion the’ piece had comparatively a 
short run, the season closing May 25th. 


SEASON 1895-96 


In all probability this season was the 
most disastrous in the history of the 
Empire, for one production after 
another was hurried on and none 
achieved any particular degree of suc- 
cess. Probably few people recall ‘“‘The 
City of Pleasure,’ a French adaptation 
of George R. Sims, with which the 
season opened September 2nd. It was 
bald, undisguised melodrama, treating 


‘of the Parisian underworld, and was 


strangely out of place amid the effete 
Empire surroundings. Although acted 
by a cast which included J. H. Gilmour, 
Joseph Wheelock, Sr., John Blair, Tully 
Marshall, Effie Shannon, Elita Proctor 
Otis, Anne Sutherland, Eleanor Carey, 
and Ellen Burg, it was quickly with- 
drawn from the boards. 

John Drew opened his engagement 
on September 23rd, offering a comedy. 
by -Henry Guy Carleton, “‘That Im- 
prudent Young Couple,” with this cast: 


John Annesley John Drew 
TM Fae aS os Ss Harry Harwood 
Professor Elta ....3...°. C. Leslie Allen 
Nicholas Goltry ............ Lewis Baker 
DRONE 65. 2k OSS. SS ee Arthur Byron 
Langdon Endicott ....... Herbert Ayling 
TRQWEARS a 5 50 5s gs Sst Frank Lamb 


Mrs. Dunbar.... ....Virginia Buchanan 
PERMITE. 603s os Bas fon ee Anna Belmont 
TGERCVENE SN ine eee Ethel Barrymore 
TROPA, Be cease VSD eS Annie Adams 
MOIR. FA ods eee Maude Adams 


This also fell under the blight of 
public indifference and survived only a 
fortnight. It was in this play that Ethel 
Barrymore acted for the first time on 
the New York stage. Far better luck 
attended Mr. Drew’s efforts in ‘‘Chris- 
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- topher, Jr.,” by Madeleine Lucette 


Ryley, which was seen for the first time 
on October 7th, when this was the cast: 


Christopher Colt, Jr. ........ John Drew 
Christopher Colt, Sr. ..... Harry Harwood 
Bert Bellab Lewis Baker 


‘Arthur Byron 

Berbers Ayling 

Humphreys 

Wri Glibb sie de Wolfe 
Mrs. Colt 
Nelly Colt 

Dora Hedway 


Anna Belmont 
Maude Adams 


Olga Nethersole began her second 
American tour at this theatre on Decem- 
ber 2nd, opening an engagement of six 
weeks, during which time she offered 
four plays, “Denise,” “Frou Frou,” 
“Camille,” and “Carmen,” which last 
became a veritable sensation, owing to 
the fervid passion, the reckless abandon, 
with which she invested the part. 
Nethersole’s Carmen kiss has become a 
stage classic. 

The Empire Theatre Company then 
began their annual season, one destined 
to be filled with much labor and little 
real achievement, for no less than four 
plays were produced within: as many 
months, none of which made any lasting 
impression. These were “Michael and 
His Lost Angel,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones, January 15th; ““A Woman’s Rea- 
son,” by Charles Brookfield and T. C. 
Phillips, January 27th; a double bill, 

“Marsa Va,” by Emma Sheridan Frye 
and Mrs. E. G. Sutherland, and ‘ Mar- 
~ riage,” by Brandon Thomas and Henry 
Keeling, February 17th; and ‘“Bo- 
hemia,” a French adaptation by Clyde 
Fitch, March 9th. In each of these 
Viola Allen and Henry Miller shared 
the center of the stage, this being the 
latter’s final season as leading man of 


the company. This somewhat busy and’ 


troublesome season was completed May 
16th, William Gillette being the attrac- 
tion the final fortnight, presenting his 
successful farce, ‘‘Too Much Johnson.” 


SEASON 1896-97 


In pointed and direct contrast to its 
immediate predecessor, this season was 
unquestionably the most successful in 
the Empire’s history, there being. but 


two plays presented on the stage during 
the entire season. The first of these 
that dainty, romantic little pi 


Murray Carson, which brought to 
conclusion the long and most happy 
professional association of John Drew 
and Maude Adams, The piece was cast 
as follows: 

Sir Jasper Thorndyke 

Professor Jogram 

Captain Crusckshank . 

William Westwood 

George Minifie 

Abraham 


Mrs. Cruickshank 
Mrs. Minifie 
Priscilla 


On December 28th the regular com- 
pany opened its season, presenting for 
the first time in its history a romantic 
costume drama,.this being ‘‘ Under the 
Red Robe,’ dramatized by Edward 
Rose from Stanley Weyman’s novel. 
This was the greatest success known by 
the theatre’s resident company, and it 
also marked the début here of William 
Faversham as leading man. Among the 
more prominent players in this 
were; William Faversham, J E. Bode 
son, Jameson Lee Finney, "Ripert E 
son, Viola Allen, Ida Conquest - and 
“Jane Harwar.” 

The run of the piece concluded July 
3rd. A few weeks previous to the 
season’s close a most interesting 


took place in the cast when Miss Allen 
and Mr, Faversham both withdrew, in 


der to embark.upon their vacations, 
places being filled by Ida 

d Robert Edeson, who for the first 

me in their respective careers ds 

ch responsibilities. The actress billed : 


day as that successful leading : 
Sara Perry, while ‘William Brinton 
is now Christian Brinton, who writes 
and lectures eruditely upon art subjects. 


SEASON 1897-98 


The French farce, “Never ard 
started the season on August 2 
being. put on for only one week’s 
engagement. Then came William Gi. 
iette for three and a half weeks, be-” 












g September ist, presenting 
t Service,”’ fresh from a trium- 
+ Lendon season. Upon thiseaccasion 
eS, che Walsh, Hope Ross and Henry 

_ Woodruff were seen for the first time in 
New York in this piece. 
- On September 27th Maude Adams 
made her stellar début on Broadway, 
penetly little dreaming that she was 
_ destined to become America’s most 
: oo feminine star. As everybody 
, of course, her initial vehicle was 











J. M. Barrie’s dramatization of his 
novel, “‘The Little Minister,” the cast 
of which was as follows: 






























Gavin Dishart .......... Robert Edeson 
Lord Rintoul .......... Eugene Jepson 
Captain Halliwell ........ Guy ‘Standing 
Lady Babbie ............ Maude Adams 
BI Sos vcs sveete ue Pe am Gordon 
NS do's 5 s'o coo Frederick Spencer 
Thomas Whamond..William H. Thompson 
rrr George Fawcett 
OS 2 Sa essie Mackaye 
Snecky Hobart .......... allace Jackson 
Andrew Mealmaker ...R. Payton pe 


: Tee Craichshouks Stes Thomas Valentine 
_ Nannie Webster ........ ane Ten ‘Eyck 
ie eS pee age Stone Fulton 
Owing to the saline success of 
_ this piece it ran the entire season in 
_ New York, though only six weeks were 
Spent at this theatre, the play after- 
- ward being transferred to the Garrick. 
This change was necessary in order that 
_ John Drew might play out his originally 
allotted time, beginning his engagement 
November 8th, his offering being a 
_ French adaptation by Sydney Grundy, 
~“A Marriage of Convenience,’ which 
served to introduce Isabel Irving as his 
- leading woman. This was the complete 
cast: 


Comte de Candale ............ ohn Drew 
Chevalier de Valclos ........ Arthur Byron 

Se aere D. H. Harkins 
Oe eee Graham Henderson 
Pe: Frank Lea Short 
NS a5 ak a pnp pwd g Oe W. M. Travers 
8 Charles Halton 
Comtesse de Candale ....... Isabel Irving 
ea eS. Sc ugin a Elsie de Wolfe 


The Empire Theatre Company then 
burned for their season, beginning 
nuary 4th, and created no end of 
labaloo and excitement because of 
the pure and unadulterated nastiness 
Of the play presented—“The Con- 








were William Faversham, J. Harry 
Benrimo, Jameson Lee Finney, Guy 
Standing, Viola Allen, Blanche Walsh, 
Ida Conquest, May Robson and Clara 
Bloodgood. 

It was a gross affair, sordid and un- 
palatable, but it served its end of 
attracting the public for some time, 
running for sixteen weeks. In this play 
Viola Allen took her farewell of the 
company, in which she had known so 
many distinguished successes, and it 
served to introduce to the footlights the 
late Clara Bloodgood, who was destined 
to know such a successful, yet tragic, 


career. 

On April 25th William H. Crane began 
a month’s engagement here, presenting 
an inconsequential farce by Charles 
Henry Meltzer and A. E. Lancaster, 
entitled “His Honor the Mayor,” in 
which he was supported by Boyd Put- 
nam, Vincent Serrano, Walter Hale, 
Annie Irish, Percy Haswell, and Alice 
Fischer. 

For one night only, Tuesday, June 
14th, Maude Adams returned here, hav- 
ing been playing all the while at the 
Garrick, and gave her final performance 
of the season of “‘The Little Minister,” 
the change being made purely for sen- 
timental reasons, in order that she might 
celebrate her much-heralded three hun- 
dredth consecutive performance of this 
play upon this stage. As a matter of 
literal truth it was actually her two 
hundred and ninety-ninth performance! 


SEASON 1898-99 


The seventh season of the Empire 
began August 29th when William Gil- 
lette opened an engagement of four 
weeks, devoting the first week to “‘Too 
Much Johnson” and the remaining 
three to ‘Secret Service,” both of 
which were already familiar to the pa- 
trons here. John Drew began his season 
September 26th, presenting that smart- 
ly clever play, “The Liars,” by Henry 
Arthur Jones, being supported by such 
an unusually strong cast as this: 

Colonel Sir Christopher Deering John Drew 


Edward Falkner .......... ur Byron 
Gilbert Nepean ......... D. H. Harkins 


querors,” by Paul M. Potter. In the cast 
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Mrs. Crespin ......... Marie Derickson 
Beatrice Ebernoe ....... Blanche Burton 
TOG. GORE. 55 Foo oe Elizabeth Tyree 
WOME ros oka ons Coe ees Clara Hunter 
Lady Rosamond Tation ..... Annie Irish 
Lady Jessica Nepean ...... Isabel Irving 


On December 26th the regular com- 
pany entered upon its season, con- 
siderable interest being manifested in 
the new leading woman, Jessie Mill- 
ward, who was, however, anything but 
a stranger to our shores. The first play 
was “Phroso,” dramatized by Edward 
Rose from Anthony Hope’s novel. 
Notable among the players were: Wil- 
liam Faversham, J. H. Benrimo, Guy 
Standing, Jessie Millward and Eleanor 
Moretti. 

It was rather a weak attempt, in 
which it differed little from most book 
dramatizations, and survived but seven 
weeks, being succeeded on February 
14th by “Lord and Lady Algy,” by 
R. C. Carton. This afforded its chief 
actors most excellent opportunities, and 
it may be questioned if in all her long 
and distinguished career Miss Millward 
has ever done better work. This was the 
cast: 


med of Droneborough ...W. H. Crompton 
Fpl ay of Quarmby ..... Guy Standing 
Algernon Chetland .........0..55: 
CS eka wewcaaeet William Faversham 
Hon. Crosby Jethro ....J. H. Benrimo 
Captain Standidge ...George W. Howard 
Brabazon Tudway ........ E. Y. Backus 
Richard Annesley ...... ohn R. Sumner 
Montague Denton ...... rge C. Pearce 
iOS" Ze rere aes W. H. Workman 
DRONE Tae pe John Armstrong 
Swepson ........4- e Osbourne, Jr. 
Woke” Jemmeit .. .. Joseph Wheelock, Jr. 
Sg ER oe rank Brownlee 


Lidy Algernon Chetland . Jessie Millward 
Lady Parmela te ine Gardiner 


Oitiline Mallinson ....Lillian Thurgate 
Emily Cardew ........- “Louse Maltman 
DTS, -VORINE 260 Aivdaces Robson 


Mrs. Brabazon Tudway ‘piand e Burton 


Twelve weeks was the length of this 
ey’ s run. The fortnight beginning 
ay 8th was given over to the most 
ambitious venture of Maude Adams’ 
career, when she appeared here in 


- placing Miss Millward. 


‘which had a most successful run of 


“Romeo ia Juliet, ” being st 
by a specially selected cast, 


ee 










ee | 


Ce ee | 


on er Cage z ugene epson 
An Old Man ......... Frederick io 


ROME ES 8k William Faversham 
























































MEP CULO 6... oo ics se os James K. Hackett 
Foy OEE ERT ane Joseph Francoeur 
TOME 8 eS —"s pbell Gollan 
Friar Laurence ...... He Thompson 
Friar John ....... Gores Osbourne, Jr. 
Balthazar .......... Gece W. Howard 
SOMDS aac s 85,5 te oe allace 

GUENI So ire cakes Thomas Valentine 
} Ree ree R. Peyton Carter 
Fe Ry ey re George 

An Apothecary ...... Norman Cam; = 
Lady Capulet ............ elen Morgan 
Le EES ECR Maude Adams 
Pa Pe Mrs. W. G. Jones 


Miss Adams then made a sort of 
whirlwind tour of the country in this 
play—and she has never played the part 
since that season. 

‘His Excellency the Governor,” by 
Robert Marshall, which had just been 
produced at the ‘Lyceum Theatre, was 
transferred here, beginning May 22nd, 
the cast including Guy Standing, Rob- 
ert Edeson, Richard Bennett, William — 
Norris, Harry Harwood, E. Y. a 
Jessie Millward, May Robson. 
Grace Elliston. The final fortnight of 
the run, which concluded July 8th, 
Amelia Bingham entered the cast, 2 


SEASON 1899-1900 


After being closed but a few weeks 
the Empire began this season with 
fortnight’s continuance of “His Ex-— 
cellency the Governor,” beginning” 
August 28th. Then came John Drew on™ 
September 11th, presenting that most 
entertaining little play by Haddon 
Chambers, ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears,’ 


fifteen weeks, this being the cast: # 






MGS POU ov i Fes foes John Drew 
George Gunning .......... Arthur Byron - 
Colonel Armitage ....... Harwood 
pn BR EI TR eee Frank Lamb 
Hyacinth. Woodward ...... Ida Conquest 

rs. Parbury ...:........Isabel Irving 
It was in this piece that Ida 





made the most notable success 





standing young secretary. At the 
Wednesday matinée, December 13th, 
Louise Drew. made her _ professional 
début in this piece, playing the réle of a 
‘maid, with only a line or two to speak, 
“but her appearance was confined to 
this single performance. It was not until 
two years later that Miss Drew adopted 
the stage in a real professional sense. 
' “My Lady’s Lord,” a fantastical 
comedy, by H. V. Esmond, was the 
first bill that season of the theatre’s 
tegular company, beginning December 
25th. The play was too far-fetched, too 
highly improbable, to meet the severe 
_ test of the Empire standards, and it 
lasted but three weeks. Things took a 
decided turn for the better on January 
16th when Leo Trevor’s highly effective 
_ comedy, ‘Brother Officers,’’ received its 
first Broadway hearing, cast as follows: 


‘Lieutenant John Hinds William Faversham 
Colonel Stapylion ......... E. Y. Backus 
Captain Hutchinson ..George W. Howard 

' Lieutenant Launcelot Pley 
Guy Standing 
Lieutenant ome of Hunstanton 

oseph Wheelock, Jr. 
. George Sylvester 

George Osbourne, Jr. 
— e C. Pearce 
. Crompton 
: Brownlee 


Mrs. Hammond 
Kate Johnson 


' This was the début here of Margaret 
Anglin, an actress who was destined to 
occupy a conspicuously successful place 
in the history of this theatre. 

On April 2nd a double bill was offered, 
“A Man and His Wife,’”’ by George 
Fleming (Constance Fletcher), and 
“The Bugle Call,” by Louis N. Parker 
and Addison Bright. The cast of the 
former was: 


Roger rseaagd 
Neel D: 


Lillian Thurgate 
Blanche Burton 


a Faversham 
Standing 

ean ‘Whesiot Jr. 
Backus 


The cast of “‘The Bugle Call”? was 


Lieutenant Hylion Stuart 
J wena he ogg Jr. 


Lady Kinnordie 
The Hon. Mrs. Denbigh 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
Margaret Anglin 
This bill continued three weeks, and 
on April 23rd ‘“‘Lord and Lady Algy” 
was specially revived, concluding the 
season on May 19th. 


SEASON 1900-01 


The next season began on August 
27th when the Empire Company ap- 
peared for two weeks, presenting 
“Brother Officers,” at which time Mar- . 
garet Dale made her initial appearance 
on the Empire stage, playing the ingénue 
part of Kate Johnson. John Drew began 
his annual term on September 11th, 
offering a dramatization of Winston 
Churchill’s novel, “Richard Carvel,” 
by Edward Rose. The following were 
the principal members of the cast: 


Arthur Byron 
Frank Losee 
.Harry Harwood 
Lewis Baker 


Duke of Chartersea 
Marmaduke Manners .. 
Grafton Carvel 

Dr. Courtenay 

Rev. Bennett Allen 


illi wning 

Topkom Beaucieri George Forbes 

Dorothy Manners Ida Conquest 

Patiy Swain ay 

Mrs. Manners Mrs. W. G. Jones 

Lady Georgia Mendum 

Lady Bunbury ....Charlotte Townshend 

In all his long and successful career 
Mr. Drew has never appeared to such 
ill advantage as in this piece, being in 
every way~ unsuited to the dashing 
young hero, and it was a fine test of his 
personal popularity that he was able to 
remain here sixteen weeks. 

The date of Monday, December 31st, 
must always be written in golden letters 
in the life history of Margaret Anglin, 
for it marked a sweeping personal 
triumph for her, a public acknowledg- 
ment of her right to be considered as 

















one of the greatest artists to grace the 
American theatre. This was the occasion 
of her appearance in the title réle in 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” by Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, of which this was the cast: 


Sir Daniel a ...Charles Richman 
Lionel Carteret . . .Jose 7 Sgr ga Jr. 


Canon Bonsey ........ H. Crompton 
Mr. Pulsom-Porter’........ ..E. Y. Backus 
rf James Risby ........ Guy Standing 

Fendick ...... George Osbourne, Jr. 
dea iste. «sce eae Frank Brownlee 
WOE 665s 05 vaca George Sylvester 
Lady Eastney ......... Jessie Millward 
MAIS: DONE. eis ie ss Margaret Anglin 


Mrs. Bulsom-Porter ...... Ethel Hornick 

Janet Colquhoun ....... Margaret Dale 

This marked the début in this com- 
pany of Charles Richman, who was en- 
gaged as successor to William Faver- 
sham, owing to the serious illness of the 
latter, he having been the original 
choice for Sir Daniel Carteret. 

April 1st saw a special two weeks’ 
revival of “‘Brother Officers,”’ with Mr. 
Faversham returned to the cast in his 
original réle, and on April 15th “Di- 
plomacy ” was produced, being played by 
what was advertised at the time as “a 
star cast.” This was the first and only 
time in its history that the Empire 
Company appeared in a revival of an 
old and once successful play. The cast 
was as follows: 

Henri Beauclerc ..... William Faversham 

Captain Julian Beauclerc Charles Richman 


Count Orloff ........... Guy Standing 
Algy Fairfax. .......... Wallace Worsley 


DAO SUM. 60s ses Edwin Stevens 
Markham .....+.. George Osbourne, Jr. 
BMRB Ret William Barnes 
Ck Ae George Sylvester 
FUGNOING 50555 i. 3S ine cvs Frank Brownlee 
SIINOOR Sig ocak 6 pe SS ames Weed 
Countess Zicka ........ essie Millward 
EE As es ae eR argaret Anglin 


Marquise De Rio —_ toe cate ee gw asa 
ie acca chie Bak A 9° . Thomas Whiffen 
Lady Henry pee eaeaen Ethel Hornick 
Des See ee Ca ee eee Margaret Dale 
The revival ran seven weeks, closing 
une 1st, upon which date both Wil- 
i Faversham and Jessie Millward 
withdrew from this. company for all 
time. 
SEASON 1901-02 


The opening attraction was John 
Drew in “The Second in Command,” 
by Robert Marshall, which gave him 


the happiest opportunities for effe 
work. This was the cast: 
Lieut.-Col. Miles Anstruther Guy Standing 


Major Christopher Bingham ... John Drew 
Lieut. Sir Walter Mannering Oswald Yorke 










































Lieut. Barker ......... ionel Barrymore 
Medenham ........ eginald 

NS ER far ber oe Robert Schable 
DOMONE ead che ORR: George Harcourt 
ae Sen eee te eorge Forbes © 
Me Femwich 0 ssk0 ves ci ke Lewis Baker 
Hildebrand Carstairs. ..H. Hassard Short — 
The Duke of Hull ........ Robert Mackay ~ 
Muriel Mannering ........ Ida Conquest 
Lady Harburgh ............ Ida Vernon 


Norah Vining 


.This was the first appearance in this 
country of Hassard Short. Mr. Drew’s 
season continued sixteen weeks, being 
succeeded on December 23rd by the 
Empire Company, their opening play 
being ‘“‘The Wilderness,” by H. v. 
Esmond. It had the following cast: 


Str Harry Milanor ..... Charles Richman — 
Joseph Trevor 


Jack Kennerley ..... William Cou : 
Mr. Gilbert Pawson ........ E. Y. Backes 


Hugh Graeme ....... Lawrence D’Orsay 
ee ee De rae Frank Brownlee 
Lady Milanor ....Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
Ethel Glyndon ......... Pes aret Dale 
Lady Pawson ....... . G. Jones 
Mrs. Buckley Weston Kate Pattison-Selten 
Mabel Vaughan ...... Margaret Anglin 
Edith Thorold .......... Ethel. Hornick 
Miss Anstruther ........ Jean Mawson 
en, Se Ne Pour ee ee Lores Grimm — 
MOPIONO Sica. fe ok test Carlene Carman 
Oe BOER eae oe ee Lillian Thurgate 


"Arun of ten weeks was its record, and 
on March 3rd “The Twin Sister,” a 
German piece by Ludwig Fulda, ; 
adapted by Louis N. Parker, had its 
initial hearing. It was a highly pic-— 
turesque, colorful piece, but it ran only : 
six weeks. 

A revival of “The Importance of 
Being Earnest’’ was made April 14th, 
and as the cast was wholly different, 
with one single exception, from that 
which played it here only seven years — 
before, it is well worth reproducing: — 


John Worthing ........ Charles Richman ~ 
Algernon Moncrieff .. —— 












Canon Chasuble ....... H. Crompton 
Merriman .......6.006: tis =, 

y ee Poe rere  Oateerl 

Hon. Gwendolen Fésroe 7 ang An 

Lady Bracknell ......... oe: : 
Cecily Cardew ......... Pepsi. Dale 
Miss Prism ...... Mrs, Thomas Whiffen 





2. 

“The piece caught on surprisingly and 
tan for seven weeks, two weeks longer 
than its original production here. A 
_ striking personal success was scored by 
_ Margaret Dale, as Cecily Cardew, and 
won for her the promotion to John 
Drew’s leading woman the season fol- 


lowing. 
SEASON 1902-03 


“The Mummy and the Humming- 
bird,” by Isaac Henderson, was John 
Drew’s contribution to the Empire fare 
this season, beginning September 4th, 

interpreted by the following cast: 


Lord Lumley John Drew 
Signor D'Orelli Guy Standing 
Commander Lord Ronalds ..Lewis Baker 
} Lionel Barrymore 
Reginald Carrington 

Robert Schable 

David Henderson 

Thomas Gibson 

Margaret Dale 

Mrs. Ruth Thornton ....Marie Derickson 
Cummings Constance Bell 


It was in this piece that Lionel Barry- 


_ More registered a most emphatic success 
_ as the Italian organ-grinder. The play 
tan ten and a half weeks. 

William Faversham then appeared 


for the first time on this stage as a star, 


Opening November 17th in H. V. Es- 
mond’s entertaining little comedy, “‘Im- 
prudence,” supported as follows: 


William Faversham 

Sir Harry Harmon Charles Harbury 

Jim Greaves Richard Bennett 

Mr. Munkitirick ....W. H. Thompson 

Captain Becher Julian L’Estrange 

allace Erskine 

Herbert Pollard 

H. C. Redding 

Mrs, Jim Greaves Jeffreys Lewis 

Lady Duncan Hilda Spong 

» Hon. Mrs. Herring Mrs. Georgie Dickson 
' Lady Roop Annie Adams 
Lady Fairleigh Mrs. Sol Smith 
Miss Perrott Helen Lowell 

Fieldi: Helen Douglas 

Caroline Starbuck 

Fay Davis 


_ This was the first appearance in New 

York of Fay Davis, a young American 
actress who had been highly successful 
on the London stage, and the reappear- 
‘ance, after a considerable absence, of 
Jeffreys Lewis. This piece also saw the 
début here of Julian L’Estrange, an 
‘English actor who was afterward des- 


tined to figure conspicuously upon the 
New York stage. 

The Empire Company then returned 
for what proved to be, most regrettably, 
its final season. Beginning January 
12th, they presented Robert Marshall’s 
drama, “The Unforeseen.”? The cast 
included Charles Richman, William 
Courtleigh, Oswald Yorke, Beatrice Ir- 
win, and Margaret Anglin. 

Before the close of the run Beatrice 
Irwin left the cast, to be succeeded by 
Sandol Milliken. This bill continued 
until April 18th, when the curtain 
descended for all time upon that most 
admirable organization—the distin- 
guished record of which will always re- 
main a distinct feature in the annals of 
New York stage history, and to recall 
which brings to mind some of the hap- 
piest hours spent within a playhouse— 
the Empire Theatre Company. 

Beginning April 20th, and for two 
weeks, John Drew returned here for a 
fortnight in “‘The Mummy and the 
Humming-bird,’”’ being supported by the 
same cast as before, the only change 
being the substitution of Georgia Men- 
dum for Marie Derickson. 


SEASON 1903-04 


During this summer the Empire 
Theatre was thoroughly renovated and 
overhauled, rejoicing in an almost en- 
tirely new entrance and auditorium, and 
the whole furnishings of the place were 
done over in Louis XIV style, making 
it one of New York’s most attractive 
playhouses. Indeed, the changes were of 
such an involved and elaborate. char- 
acter that the builders were unable to 
have it ready upon scheduled time, with 
the result that the opening date was 
delayed a month. John Drew, of course, 
was the initial attraction, presenting 
“Captain Dieppe,” by Anthony Hope 
and Harrison Rhodes, which, however, 
had had its actual Broadway premiére a 
month previous, at the Herald Square 
Theatre. It was transferred to the Em- 
pire on October 13th. Prominent in the 
cast besides Mr. Drew were Sidney 
Herbert, Ernest Glendinning, Margaret 
Dale and Alison Skipworth. 

On November 10th Maude Adams 











opened in “‘The Pretty Sister of Jose,” 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
this being her return to the stage after 
@ year’s absence. Her reception was 
wildly enthusiastic, especially at the 
opening performance, and as the much- 
tried| Pepita she revealed an almost 
hitherto unsuspected emotional talent. 





This was the cast: 

SADRSHONO. 055565 Ske sixes ry Ainley 
Padre Alejandro ....G. Haren Hunter 
ot 2S SR RACE ADRS eR ae Ty Edgar Selwyn 
pS RD ge ee Joseph Francoeur 
oo BR aay eet rancis pe 
5 BPS Be Ree ee George Irving 
NEON. 65 5-056 355. 899 Cap Charles Pitt 
SOE ae ne arene Richard Pitman 
a ENR ere pe = Kauffman 
er oe eye ..-Harry Luckstone 
WOU An ik ORR OR ewes Maude Adams 
pega Eran TA Sandol Milliken 
aS Se oe Mrs. W. G. Jones 

Sos gales kts Vig May Galyer 


Ce Spa Barrer a ce Worene: Gelbart 


This was the American début of 
Henry Ainley. 

Miss Adams’ engagement was for 
eight weeks, being followed on January 
4th by J. M. Barrie’s immensely clever 
play, “Little Mary.” One cannot write 
of this piece without a kind of “sigh and 
a tear” because of its untimely end. 
Produced long before its time, it was 

then caviar to the mob, its kindly hu- 

mor and delicate satire being wholly 
over the heads of our theatre-goers of ten 
years ago. But since then Barrie has 
come to be far more understood and 
appreciated in the American theatre 
and, if produced to-day, there is no 
doubt that “Little Mary” would be a 
pronounced success. At the time of its 
production it certainly suffered nothing 
at the hands of such a cast as this: 


<li, mai me 
Pe 
S8 
R 


The Earl of estar bine € 373 ge E. Dixey ~ 
ET OO FOE PE Fritz Williams 
Earl of Plumleigh Sc cs Wallace Eddinger 
Sir Jennings Pyke....... M. A. Kennedy 
Doctor To ties Eee re Fred Tyler 
Terence Riley... 6s ccciis Arthur Elliott 
Deighton Butler etintacs ae Alfred Fisher 
BDOON ic aia) waninicd ees Alfred Herman 
Countess of Plumleigh ....Ida Waterman 
Lady Millicent ............ Marie Doro 
Eleanor Gray ....... Kathryn Hutchinson 
Moira Loney ....+.s000+ Jessie Busley 


Three weeks, and ‘‘Little Mary” 
disappeared from view, being succeeded 


by Augustus Thomas, which was trans- 


on January 25th by “The Other Girl,” | 





ferred hes from the Criterion Theates: 
The leading parts were in the hands of 
Lionel Barrymore, Frank W. 
Richard Bennett, Joseph Wheelock, Jr., 
Elsie de Wolfe, and Drina de Wolfe, 
Julia Marlowe was the next attrac- 
tion, opening a month’s stay on May 
2nd, which was equally divided between 
revivals of ‘When Knighthood Wasi in 
Flower” and “Ingomar.” Her 1 
man was Tyrone Power, and it 
almost a strange, weird experience to 
hear coming across the Empire foot- — 
lights those good old Lovell lines, “Two 
souls with but a single thought, two 
hearts that beat as one.” 
















































SEASON 1904-05 


This season got under way on Sep- 
tember 5th, when John Drew offered 
“The Duke of Killicrankie,”” by Robert 
Marshall. It ran the usual sixteen weeks, 
being played by this cast—and delight- 
fully played, too: 


The Duke of Killicrankie ....John Drew 
Mr. Henry Piti-Welby......ccccicccusum 

rs cagh Peet Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Mr. Ambrose Hicks ......... Lewis Baker 
Alexander MacBayne Reginald Carrington 
Butler Robert Schable 
DSP gree B. W. Parmenter 
The Countess of Pangbourne . .Kate Lester 
Lady Henrietta Addison . . Margaret Dale 
Mrs. Mulholla 
Mrs. MacBayne 


Maude Adams came for her annual ~ 
engagement on December 26th, when, — 
owing to a dearth of suitable material, 
she was seen in a revival of “The Little 
Minister,” which caught on tremendous- 
ly, running for ten weeks. The title réle- 
was played upon this occasion by Arthur 
Byron, while Margaret Gordon, Eugene 
Jepson and T. C. Valentine played the 
réles they created seven years before. 
The final month of her stay here, Miss © 
Adams added a one-act play as an after- 
piece to the evening’s bill, “’Op O’ Me - 
Thumb,” by Frederick Fenn and Rich- — 
ard Bryce. 

Miss Adams’ work in this dramatic 
fragment will long remain one of the 
most effective things she has ever done. 
It was the acme of genuine pathow a 
most moving and telling portrayal of 
unhappy girlhood. 


Cee eee rere ene ees 
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_ tion, beginning March 6th, in a revival 
_ of “Sherlock Holmes,” in which William 
Courtleigh, Ralph Delmore, Jane Lau- 
rel, and Hilda Spong were prominent 
in his support. He continued six weeks. 

_ Marie Tempest was then specially 
brought from London, and opened here 
April 17th in “The Freedom of Su- 


ee zanne,”’ by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. It 


was cast as follows: 


Suzanne Trevor ......... Marie Tempest 
_ Charles Trevor ...... Allan Aynesworth 
Fitzroy Harding ...... -..Charles Sugden 
Sir Horace Hatton ...G. S. Titheradge 
Lord Datchet ........... John Cabourn 
Captain Harry Cecil...... Vernon Steel 
Tommy Keston ..........E. W. Tarver 
SI SiS ks oe cles 02 0 Herbert Budd 
Lady Charlotte Trevor ...... Hilda Thorpe 
Miss Fanny Minching .Henrietta Cowen 
Lady Isobel Bury ....... Beatrice Beckley 
OS a eae e Burt 
RS ee Minnie Griffin 
Wir. Budd ......... McIntyre Wickstead 
ESS rr eee er Frank Andrews 


Of the above cast, Beatrice Beckley, 
who was then a newcomer here, has 
since become Mrs. James K. Hackett, 
and that admirable actor, G. S. Tither- 
adge, has had his family name more 
firmly established here through the ex- 
cellent work of his daughter, Madge 
Titheradge. 


SEASON 1905-06 


This season was a most fortunate and 
successful one at the Empire, for the 
stage was occupied by but two plays 
throughout the entire season, which 
began September 4th with John Drew 
in “‘De Lancey,” by Augustus Thomas. 
The cast included Guy Nichols, Sidney 
Irving, John Drew, Walter Hale, Kate 


'_ Meek, Arthur Elliott, C. MacLean Sav- 


age, Frank E. Aiken, Albert Riccardi, 
Margaret Dale and Doris Keane. 

Then came Maude Adams, opening 
November 6th in the intmmortal “Peter 
Pan,” by J. M. Barrie, and when her 
season closed on June 9th she enjoyed 
the distinction of having had a longer 
run than any other star or play in the 
history of the theatre, thirty-one weeks, 
two hundred and forty-seven perform- 
ances in all. Here is the really and 
truly original cast of “Peter Pan:” 


William Gillette was the next attrac- 


THE GREEN BOOK 


ee ee 


Mr. Darling ........... Ernest Lawford 
Mrs. Darling ......... Grace Henderson 
Wendy Moira Angela ests. pei weds wes 

Silay ire Ae em ean Mildred Morris 


John Na —— Darling .Walter Robinson 
a icholas Darling Martha McGraw 
SOE i Be seutaee harles H. Weston 


T inher S| eee Jane Wren 
DOMME 08S 6 cose seed oes Violet Rand 
PVGURS B38 veces Sone se bee paar Lulu Peck 
SUN Se os cing Sak pao Francis Sedgwick 
CME oa acct ea dh eee ea: Mabel Kip 
FES TW oie vecccns Katherine Kappel 
WOON. FOUR bia ois es Feea ne Ella Gilroy 
— OR oa oes ass Ernest Lawford 
areas Thomas McGrath 
EOURED 55555 s'n 0 oo ontne Wallace Jackson 
COORDS ioe ssh inks Ss William Henderson 
RE NSE tS se Paul Tharp 
| SEARS Fis — Valentine 
Dore errr Sete Gwynette 
NOOUGG i. occ ep ales Brederi Raymond 
Great Big Litile Panther ..Lioyd Carleton 
Tiger Lily .........44' . Margaret Gordon 
TAME ihe Ree Oe Sa he ok Anna Wheaton 


The last-named above, Anna Whea- 
ton, was then a child actress, while to- 
day she plays the soubrette réles with 
the Gilbert-Sullivan Opera Company. 


SEASON 1906-07 


John Drew and Arthur Wing Pinero 
were an exceptionally strong combina- 
tion with which to start the ball a-rolling 
on September 3rd, the play being the 
latter’s “‘His House in Order,’’ cast as 
follows: 


Hilary Jessom ..ccssccccses ohn Drew 
Filmer Jesson ........ Cc. Hallard 
Derele Jesson ....censecees Leona Powers 
Sir Daniel Ridgeley ....... Arthur Elliott 
Pryce Ridgeley ......... Martin Sabine 
Major Maurewarde ...... Henry Vibart 
TAP. SIMONE. 5 55 5's paca os b:0acs Herbert Budd 
oe” Se eer Gilbert Douglas 
POPS. oi6.0'6 PEER a oe Ps Rag hs 
aurice Franlin 

SOONER Nise Hollister Pratt 
| PEE ar pee Margaret Illington 
Lady Ridgeley .......... na Halliday 
Geraldine Ridgeley “.. Madge Girdlestone 
pee Mee eee Hope Latham 


This was the début at this theatre of 
Margaret Illington, who enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first actress to 
remain only one season as Mr. Drew’s 
leading woman. Also it marked the 
respective American débuts. of C. M. 
Hallard and Madge Girdlestone, neither 
of whom have appeared here beyond 
this one particular season. Sixteen weeks 
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were allotted to Mr. Drew, and on De- 


cember 24th Maude Adams returned 
in “Peter Pan,” continuing five weeks 
A supported by the same cast as be- 
ore. 

Ellen Terry, making her initial bid 
in this country as a lone star, opened an 
engagement of three weeks, beginning 
January 28th, her first play being George 
Bernard Shaw’s “‘Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion,”’ with James Carew, whom 
she afterward married, as Brassbound. 
Others in the cast were Rudge Harding; 
George Ingleton, George Elton, John 
MacFarlane and David Powell. 

This bill was given a fortnight, and 
for her closing week Miss Terry pre- 
sented a double bill, ‘‘ Nance Oldfield’’ 
and ‘‘The Good Hope,” a Dutch trans- 
lation by Christopher St. John. 

Ethel Barrymore then opened a vast- 
ly interesting season here, beginning 
February 18th, when she presented a 
special four weeks’ revival of “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines.” On March 
18th she produced “The Silver Box,” 
this being the first John Galsworthy 
drama to have a hearing in this country 
and, just as in the case of “Little Mary,” 
it came before its time. Splendidly acted 
by Miss Barrymore and her associates, 
it struggled along for two and a half 


. weeks, The leading réles were assigned 


as below: 
John Barthwick ......... Eugene Jepson 
Mrs. Barthwick ......... Hattie Russell 
Jack Barthwick .......... Harry Redding 
PN 5s hares 8 belo ue William Sampson 
MITE: SOMES 50 509 0 ins Ethel Barrymore 
MOE vesuw eee seges William Evans 
WMT. 6 iFec esse cvanerns Anita Rothe 
eo, PEE PE PEST ee Bruce McRae 
Mrs. Seddom .......000 Fanny L, Burt 
I en diye US's Sop aeces James Kearney 
Julius Holden ....... Forrest Robinson 
An Unknown Lady .......... Mary Nash 
Ce” PEA ee Soldene # Powell 


The suggestion has been made that 
its failure was brought about because 
its radiant star was compelled to wear 
the habiliments of a scrub-woman! On 
April 4th Miss Barrymore revived 
“His Excellency the Governor,” with 
surprisingly happy results, and on May 
5th she began her final fortnight with a 
revival of ‘‘Cousin Kate.” In all these, 
Bruce McRae and Mary Nash were her 
principal support. 






SEASON 1907-08 


The most notable event attached to 
Mr. Drew’s tenancy this season—be- 
ginning August 31st, when he offered 
“My Wife,” adapted from the French 
by Michael Morton—was that it served 
to introduce Billie Burke to American 
theatre-goers. This was the cast: 

Gerald Eversleigh .......... John Drew 

The Hon. Gibson Gore oo 6ciccvccccascces 


ee ee ers eee Ferdinand Gottschalk 
pga Puinam Fuzby Walter Soderling 


WE aac sks vaswiecs Morten Selten 

Baron Granclos ....... Albert Roccardi 
M. Valboure .......c000. Mario Majeroni 
Me TORR &. Swkceakee ives Axel Brunn 
1 a pee Pe aaeAs St Esp Herbert Budd 
CROOROE a's 5 sk aesaean Rex McDougal 
Head Waiter ........ E. Soldene Powell 
Rene Falandres ...... Frank Goldsmith 
PONE ES ON ER L. C. Howard 
Beatrice Dupre ........+.4- Billie Burke 


Miriam Hawthorne . 


..Dorothy Tennant 
Mrs. Denham Lane . 


. Ida Greeley Smith 


Baroness Granclos ........ Ho atham 
Madam Dupre ....Kate Pattison Selten 
MEO 6 Sa weg a Po5 Cae as May Galyer © 


As upon many previous occasions 
Mr. Drew’s season ran sixteen weeks. 
Then came Maude Adams, opening 
December 24th in a revival of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan,” which ran a fortnight, followed 
by a week’s special revival of one of her 
earlier successes, Barrie’s ‘Quality 
Street.” On January 15th Miss Adams 
produced for the first time on any stage 
“The Jesters,” translated from the 
French by John Raphael. It had the 
following cast: 

Rene de Chancenac ....... Maude Admas 

4 Ee an PP .Madame Cottrelly 


Solange de Mautpre ....Consuelo Bailey - 
Vulcano ........ Gustave von Seyfferitz 


od de Mautpre .......... Fred Tyler 
Robert de Belfonte ....... William Lewers 
OE ate EL Edwin Holt 
BROODS 0 5:0 956 RoE g Ha E. W. Morrison 
ee PCr Fe Fred Eric . 
Jack Pudding ..... George io eee Trader 
POOR 60:05 cess Canwecs alentine 
Jacques ks are Peta Oe Wallace Jackson 
FOE 65 Ci vio chine wh tans Frederick Santley 
PIE ssoi0505 Vs 6 oe Rod Lloyd B. Carleton 
en PEPE ere William H. Claire 


The less said of this play the better, | 


as it had practically little or nothing to | 


recommend it and it was soon dropped 
from Miss Adams’ repertory. ' 

William H. Crane, who had not dec- 
orated the Empire stage for a number of 






years, began an engagement here March 

2nd, presenting ‘‘ Father and the Boys,” 

George Ade’s bright comedy, of which 
this was the cast: 


Lemuel Morewood ...William H. Crane 
William Rufus Morewood. ...Forrest Orr 
Thomas Jefferson Morewood 
Robert Mackay 
Major Bellamy Didsworth .Fred W. Sidney 
Tobias Ford Percy Brooke 
Dan Collyer 
Scott Dailey 
Gabriel Ravenelle 
Ha: Dodd 
Edward Donnelly 
Margaret Dale 
Emily Donelson Mary Faber 
Frances Berkeley Ivy Troutman 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford .. Marguerite St. John 
Mrs. Tromley Amelia Mayborn 
Mrs. Peasley Adele Clarke 


The season closed May 30th. 


Bessie Brayton 


SEASON 1908-09 


A brief week and a half’s revival of 
“The Thief” started this season on 
September 3rd, with Margaret Illington 
at the head of the cast, but in place of 
Kyrle Bellew she had Bruce McRae as 
opposite player. On September 14th 

ohn Drew offered “Jack Straw,” by 

. Somerset Maugham, cast as follows: 

Jack Straw John Drew 

Ambrose Holland ...Edgar L. Davenport 

Lord Serlo Frank Goldsmith 

Count Adrian Von Bremer Mario Majeroni 

Mr. Parker Jennings Fred Tyler 

Vincent Edwin Nicander 

Rev. Lewis Abbott ....E. Soldene Powell 

Mrs. Parker Jennings 

Ethel 


Lady Wanley 


y Adelaide Prince 
Rosie Abbott 


Helen Freeman 
Mrs. Withers Grace Henderson 
Flossie Squaretoes Vivian Blackburn 
This was the first Broadway appear- 

ance in a long time of Rose Coghlan, and 
the début in this company of Mary Bo- 
land, who was destined to know many 
successes in Mr. Drew’s support, to be 
his leading woman for a longer period 
than any other actress. 

‘Beginning December 23rd Maude 
Adams was again the holiday attrac- 
tion’, opening a most lengthy stay in 

. M. Barrie’s “What Every Woman 

ows,” which was cast as follows: 


R. Peyton Carter 


David David Torrence 


Maude oe 
Lumsden Hare 


eevee eeeee _« 


Second Elector 
Third Elector 


Twenty-four weeks was the length of 
Miss Adams’ run. It was followed by Sir 
Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore in 
Hubert Henry Davies’ exquisite com- 
edy, “The Mollusc,” cast thus: 


Tom Kemp Charles Wyndham 
Mr. Baxter Sam Sothern 
Miss Roberts Lillias Waldegrave 
Mrs. Baxter Mary Moore 


This season closed June 19th. . 


W. H. Gilmore 


SEASON 1909-1910 


A fortnight’s revival of “Jack Straw” 
was the opening bill, beginning Septem- 
ber 6th, with John Drew and the same 
cast as before. On September 2ist Mr. 
Drew produced a rather silly French 
comedy, adapted by Gladys Unger, en- 
titled “‘Inconstant George,” which re- 
joiced in this cast: 

George Bullin 

Lucian De Versannes 


Boland 
....Adelaide Prince 
Jane Laurel 
Desmond Kelley 
Marie Berkeley 
Carlotta Doty 

Alice Soderling 


Beginning Christmas night, Maude 
Adams held forth for three weeks in 
“What Every Woman Knows,” sup- 
ported by the same cast as before, the 
only change being the substitution of 
Lillias Waldegrave for Beatrice Agnew. 
Sir Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore 
then returned for a special fortnight in 
“The Mollusc,” wpon this occasion 
Dorothy Thomas replacing Miss Walde- 


Odette De Versannes 
Fanchon Chancelle 
Vivette Lambert 
Baroness Stecke 
Madame De Lamond 


ve, 

On January 3ist Ethel Barrymore 
began her season in “‘ Mid-Channel,”’ by 
Arthur Wing Pinero, which had this 
cast: 

















The Hon. Peter Mottram H: Reeves-Smith 
Leonard Ferris Eric Maturin 


bth, REE RE Oe Charles Wright 
Ee Py pee Edwin Arnold 
Rideout ....... ..-A. Romaine Callender 
BET ee eee ee T. 7 Kaly 
Zoe Blundell ........ Ethel Barrymore 
Mrs, Pierpont ......gs0- Phoebe Coyne 


Ethel Pierpont 
een ABNONY 56's 08's civs Nina Sevening 
BONE Eo inna ba ae es Marianne Thurber 
Miss Barrymore had a most success- 
ful season of twelve weeks, being suc- 
ceeded on April 25th by Marie Tempest 
and a. specially selected company in 
Robertson’s ‘‘Caste,’’ which was inter- 
preted as follows: 





Hon. George D'Alroy ...... Edwin Arden 
Captain Hawiree .......... ne Royce 
SEE ees Huntley 
Samuel Gerridge Cais Browne 
BRUNO i. 0 bd o.s eh e's oe Edgar Franklin 
Marquise De St. Maur ....Maud Milton 
DT 7 TY Sa te Marie Tempest 
Esther Eccles ,..0.c002. Elsie Ferguson 
It had a run of six weeks, the season 


terminating June 4th. 


SEASON 1910-11 


It seems almost tnnecessary to chron- 
icle that John Drew was the ofening 
attraction, beginning September 5th in 
“Smith,” by W. Somerset Maugham, 
cast thus: ' 


Thomas Freeman ......+... John Drew 
Herbert Dallas-Baker ..... Morton Selten 
Algernon Peppercorn ..... Hassard Short 
POMCNET 55 a5 oc wT we be Lewis Casson 
Mrs. Dallas-Baker ........ Isabel Irving 
Emily Chapman ....... Sibyl Thorndyke 
Mrs. Otto Rosenberg ....... ane Laurel 
UE oii ob 8 4 gs eka fary Boland 


On December 5th William Gillette 
began what was announced as his final 
season on the stage, appearing in a 
répertoire of his past successes, his first 
week being devoted to “Sherlock 
Holmes.”’ December 12th, ‘The Private 
Secretary’? was produced, and the fol- 
lowing two weeks were given wie: to 
‘Secret Service.” 

Ethel Barrymore was the oitnsatilon 
attraction, and she too depended upon 


happy memory. 





old material, opening January 2nd in 
“Trelawny of the Wells.” On Fe 

13th she was again seen in “Alice Sit- 
by-the-Fire,”’ and produced for the 
first time Barrie’s raimitably clever 
sketch, “‘The Twelve Pound Look,” of 


which this was the cast: 
Sir Harry Sims ........ Charles Dalton 
Lady SUNS os. cvcccces's Mrs. Sam Sothern 
5 ee ean eie ons Ethel Barrymore 


Pawihcucer eens James Kearney 


William Gillette returned here on 
March 13th and continued the remain- 
der of the season, or until April 28th, 
during which time he presented the 
same plays as before, to which were 
added two others, “Held by the En- 
emy” and “Too Much Johnson.” His 
leading woman for these productions 
was Louise Rutter. 

Naturally, the past two years at the 
Empire are still too fresh in mind to call _ 
for any extended comment here, except 
to chronicle that 1911-12 was given. 
over to John Drew in ‘‘A Single Man;” 
Ethel Barrymore in ‘The Witness for 
the Defense’ and the double bill, 
“Cousin Kate’ and “‘A Slice of Life;” 
Mrs. Fiske in “Lady Patricia;” and 
the star-cast in “Oliver Twist.” The 
past year brought forth Mr. Drew in 
“The Perplexed Husband,’’ Nazimova 
in “Bella Donna,” Maude Adams in 
% «Peter Pan,” special casts in both ‘The 
Spy” and “Liberty Hall,” and Billie 
Burke in ‘‘The Amazons.” 

Apropos of the revival of “Liberty 
Hall,” the piece was put on with con- 
siderable of a sentimental flourish in 
commemoration of the theatre’s twen- 
tieth anniversary. Just why on earth 
this play was revived, instead of “The 
Girl I left Behind Me,” i is one of those 
extraordinary managerial moves which 
must remain forever impenetrable and 
unfathomable. A pretty, — little 
comedy, absolutely reeking with English 
atmosphere, “Liberty Hall” belongs 
distinctly to a past generation (an 
English one at that!) and should have 
been allowed to remain mefely as a 

























What Do Stage 
Kisses Mean, Anyway? - 


A SHORT STORY WITH A 
BIG QUESTION BEHIND IT 


By CONSTANCE MORRIS 


YLVIA JOYCE was a silver 

S and rose thing that glimmered 

through theatrical Bohemia 
like a butterfly through a hot-house. 
Her attitude towards life was that of a 
moth preparing for flight. 

The main point of Sylvia was that 
she was perfectly beautiful: her lovely 
face set a sensitive heart beating with 
its beauty; it recalled things purely 
Greek, like profiles seen in calm muse- 
ums, subtly moulded and fine. It called 
to your imagination that lay drowsing 
far down in the secret recesses of your 
soul. Her eyes shone like gloomy sap- 
phires from under quantities of hair that 
looked as if it had been steeped in red 
wine. Her face was sweet, grave, inno- 
cent, exactly just right. 

In a profession overcrowded, poor in 
opportunity and pregnant with reverses, 
Sylvia suffered none of those disappoint- 
ments of her more talented sisters. She 
was a rare type and her beauty was her 
chief asset. Of course, obstacles were 
thrown across her path, but she rose 
superior to these sordid incidents by the 
armour of her susceptible little heart. 
For Sylvia wascontinually falling in love 
with the star, and as he always happened 
to be a married man or on the verge of 
marriage, her assumption of undying 
devotion came to naught. She was not 
s0 much in love as she was in love 
with love. She flitted from company to 





company with the recollections of a few - 


kisses and a friendly embrace that meant 
nothing to the indifferent giver, but to 
Sylvia a very treasury of memories, 
until her next love affair. 


This season it was a battle wherein 
the victory went to a lovely face and 
Sylvia was signed as ingénue, with the 
most brilliant, the most talked of, the 
richest actor-manager of his day. 

The first rehearsal was called for ten 
on a Tuesday morning, when Richard 
Trent was introduced to his company of 
players. All that the average person 
knew of Trent as a personality was sim- 
ply a name and a face. When he left the 
stage door, he was swallowed up in the 
mystery of a privacy as impenetrable 
as the black night. He was secretive and 
aloof, attributes born of the many years 
of hard experience in the most clannish 
profession in the world. Reams were 
written of him, of his numerous homes, 
animals, fads, but of the real man, 
nothing. 

Archie Campbell, Trent’s personal 
manager, presented the newcomers to 
Trent, and the rehearsal proceeded. 
Campbell stood near Trent in one of the 
intervals, recounting the professional 
careers of his new recruits. 

“You have Hillier; he’s a good man, 
the best lead you could have. Dillon 
and Miss Waring you have had before, 
and there is Miss Joyce, your new 
ingénue. She’s very pretty.” 

Trent turned to look. Pretty! Heavens, 
what a deviation from the common- 
place! Why, the girl was beautiful, 
gorgeously beautiful, every tint, every 
trait complete. An instinctive love of 
what was best in creation ran in Rich- 
ard Trent’s blood; it had a peculiar 
power to draw from his emotional heart 
all that was best and greatest in him. 
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“She is very lovely,” he remarked. 

“Lovely!” Campbell echoed. ‘Lord, 
yes, and she is generous too. She doesn’t 
keep her good things to herself. She 
doesn’t condemn you to admire her from 
a distance.” 

“No,” said Trent indifferently. The 
dominant note of his character had 
always been an instinctive shrinking 
from anything savoring of scandal, yet 
he listened, bending on her a stronger 
scrutiny. 

“Oh, dear no!” Campbell laughed 
gleefully. ‘“‘She’s always falling in love. 
Mayne told me\all about it last year. 
Doesn’t know what pride is—always 
throwing herself at some star. I think 
it’s the glamour of the stage, the 
instincts of the mime. She lives so much 
in the atmosphere of fine thoughts and 
wonderful situations; she wants to bea 
heroine herself. Silly Sylvia, we used to 
call her. Not a bit of harm in her; it’s 
just her histrionic sense; wants to be 
acting all the time.” 

Trent bore himself with a reserve of 
mien and action, so different from the 
stars Sylvia had known, who were 
effusively artificial or posed in arrogant 
silence. There was something in the 
bronzed cheek, in the gentle curve to 
the firm, clean shaven lips, in the sensi- 
tive, melancholy gloom of Trent’s face, 
that simply dived down into Sylvia 
Joyce’s heart and well—there you are. 

They had their premiére and Trent 
was established at the Comedy for a 
good long run, when Sylvia settled down 
once more to her example of romantic 


_affection. She made all sorts of. silent 


advances, speaking with her naive eyes, 
her perfect little mouth, her beseeching 
attitude. All the velvet romance of her 
housing was held in cringing obeyance 
before the unsympathetic eyes of Trent’s 
company. 

To a few obscure and trivial begin- 
nings he was able to ascribe the gradual 
growth of his knowledge that his ingénue 
was achieving a position to her dis- 
credit. That the parade of her unspoken 
devotion for him was its cause he never 
guessed: he could not very well fail to 
see the conscious cruelties, the stares, 
the deliberately loud whispers, which 
were indicative of her presence. 





One evening, as he was leaving the’ 
theatre, he saw her standing at the stage 
entrance. Extravagantly dressed young 
men, with their motor cars, the loud 
laughing voice of his leading lady, other 
members-of his company, made a jolly 
tumult, as they moved away in the cold 
November night. There was something 
pathetic in the attitude of the girl who 
stood there alone, looking wistfully - 
after the gay crowd. There was a curious 
simplicity in her unconsciousness of 
slight, and as Trent’s auto’ drew up to 
the curb, his generosity prompted him 
to volunteer to take her home. 

She had always been beautiful to 
him, but with her, as with the rest of 
his company, he maintained the attitude 
of a blunt disciplinarian. Out of the 
corners of his eyes he watched the won- 
der of her face: that face of strange, 
distinctive pallor, in which the vivid 
lips, the shadowy eyes, the red hair, | 
stood forcibly out, to seize the attention 
and engross it. 

The girl sat quiet, but her lips burned 
to tell him of the warm, deep-seated 
gratitude she bore him; she wanted 
very much to tell him that she had noted 
the small kindnesses that had saved her 
many a bitterness, but all she could do 
was to reply in monosyllables to his 
polite questioning, her heart beating 
like a live thing in her breast. The big 
car swung sharply from the bright road- — 
way into the dark side street of Sylvia’s 
home. Trent started to pull himself out 
of the comfort of the deep cushions, 
when suddenly, murmuring incoherent- 
ly, between sobbing breaths and a ten- 
der exhalation, she caught his hand in ~ 
hers and pressed_her lips to it. 

“T love you. I love you, very, very 
much.” Then she looked at him with 
frightened eyes and fled from the car. 

Through Trent’s mind ran an ab- 
horrence of acting; he had enough of 
that in his life, and incidents such as. 
these had thrown their shadows upon 
his past. He would have no more of 
them. His thoughts were filled with — 
perplexity, astonishment and consterna- 
tion. This, then, was what. his company 
had gibed at, this exhibition of freakish, 
girlish devotion. This silly little heart 
that had been buffeted by winds from 













every quarter had taken harbor. with 
him and he had been blind to it. 

Poor little Sylvia! He never once 
realized she was taking her threads of 
life and was coloring them with the 
deceptive dye of her imagination; she 
only wanted a chance look, a kindly 
word, to make her world a cloudland of 
hallucination, a passion that was all 
glamourous, a sentimental felicity, at 
once vague and penetrating. 

He lost trace of her romanticism; he 
only conjectured she was using her small 
scene as a step for her further advance- 
ment. 

After this he avoided her even at the 
cost of civility; all the while the texture 
of her lips, as delicious as the petals of 
a flower, invaded his mind. At night, on 
the stage, when she rested in his arms, 
for the small fraction of a scene, Trent 
felt he could recall, long after she had 
left him,every detail of her appearance— 
the manner in which, with one hand, 
she held back her heavy hair, the sudden 
lifting of her lashes. He recollected the 
downward curve to the corners of her 
mouth, her white throat holding a head 
that looked like a flower bent by its own 
weight. 

One evening Trent wanted to locate 
some friendly critics to whom he had 
proffered seats. It was between the acts, 
and Trent,'seeing where they wereseated, 
crossed the stage, looking for Campbell. 
In a dimly lit corner, near a pile of 
scenery, he came on a slight, smartly 
dressed man, whom he recognized as 
Gerald Neville, the English playwright, 
who was preparing his new play. He 
would have stopped but Neville was 
unconscious of his presence. He was 
bending devotedly over the clear, deli- 

‘cate profile of Sylvia Joyce. She was 
returning his aping of sentimentality 
with an assumption of facile banter. 
Trent was joined by Campbell at that 
moment, es the batter, with eyebrows 
raised and a significant glance, nodded 
with his head toward the two figures 
silhouetted in the faintly illuminated 
wings. 

At it again,’”’ Campbell whispered, 
peering furtively over his shoulder. 
*“Buccaneering once more; wants the 
new ingénue part in Neville’s play, I 


suppose. It’s- tice than anything she’s 
ever done. She’ll tell him how much she 7 
loves him; that’s the next move in the ~ 
game,” said Campbell with gusto. 

It was a peculiar thing about Trent,~ 
this choice of a profession, so alien to his 
nature. A statesman and a thinker, who 
was a friend of his, said to him one day: 

“You don’t belong, Dick; you dont 
belong at all. Not the drawing rooms 
of the world, but the deserts and open 
spaces with "their exquisite oases, are 
the only places for you.” 

Women had never been of vast ac- - 
count in his life. He had a great venera- 
tion for his mother and gave her all his 
early years. He thought all women 
showld be like her, pure and chaste. 
Therefore he was troubled when Sylvia 
Joyce’s elusive charm caught and held 
him, the charm that was something out 
of the common, in defiance of all known 
rules. 

This present play of Trent’s, which 
had been tailored to suit his talented 
proportions, tells of a married Egeria, 
who engineers a marriage for the man 
she loves with a little provincial, to 
save her threatened social position. 
Night after night Sylvia, as the wife 
who is gradually becoming beloved, 
would burrow her little head on Trent’s 
shoulder, and, playing with the buttons 
on his coat, would repeat the words of 
her part. 

“T love you, my husband.” And then 
with her lips near Trent’s, would mur- 
mur under her breath, “I do, I do. 
You know I do.” 

Her presence was becoming more and 
more disturbing: he found his mind full 
of her; she had become a potion hard to 
analyze. He began to muse concerning 
the nature of his feeling, to probe its 
sentimental aspect. The loose threads of 
his retrospections, his desires, were 
knitting themselves into something 
overmastering and definite, when lo! 
the ruthless environment of Sylvia’s 
upbringing, the mimic playground in 
which her life was set, betrayed her; for 
Trent, coming upon "her one evening, 
between acts, found her in Hillier’s arms 
—Hillier, his lead. Hillier had kissed her 
and she was returning it as an amiable 
child would, laughingly and carelessly, 





‘WHAT DO STAGE KISSES MEAN, ANYWAY? 


when she met Trent’s gaze. It told her 
much and it told it her with insolence 
and cruelty. With a quick and supple 
movement she turned from Hillier’s 
embrace. She stood for a moment si- 
lently, the refreshing naturalness and 
delicate simplicity fading gradually 
from her face. 

From that time Trent raised a barrier 
between Sylvia and himself. He felt 
disgusted, angered that this capricious 
type had ever had the power to attract 
him: he had been radically false to him- 
self by his lapse from a high ideal, and 
to her in all their relations on the stage 
he adapted an attitude of tormenting 
coolness. 

So events progressed, Trent speaking 
always with a-cool indifference and un- 
friendly rudeness. His dresser opened 
the door of his sitting room, one Satur- 
day after the matinée, in answer to a 
timid knock. In this room Trent re- 


ceived journalists, friends; here he ate’ 


his meals between matinée and night. 
From his dressing room beyond, he 
heard Sylvia’s voice asking for him. 

“One moment,” he called, and came 
forward, bowing to her with a sort of 
acute precision. 

She twisted her fingers in and out 
with a timid nervousness and looked 
about her with eyes thick with trouble. 
“Mr. Trent,” she began tremulously. 
“Wont you tell me what I’ve done? 
How have I offended you? For two long 
weeks you’ve barely spoken to me. You 
try to avoid me, and at night on the 
stage, it’s—it’s—almost unbearable.” 

“My dear child,”—Trent raised his 
brows, —‘“‘I am quite unaware of it.” 

“No, no, you’re not.’’ She interrupted 
.imploringly. ‘Don’t you think I can 
see? I love you. I love you so very much. 
I can’t bear it.” 

Trent gave a click with his lips, a 
sound of unbelief, and underlined it 
with a cynical laugh. 

She watched him palely, with great, 
shy eyes. “It’s true. I have loved you 
ever since [ entered your company.’ 

“That must be quite two months 
ago,” Trent replied suavely. 

She threw out her hands before her 
with a gesture of impatience. ‘“‘What 
has the length of time to do with it?” 
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- He looked at her from out of narrowed 
lids, smiling ever so faintly. “My dear 
young lady, what you are saying is 
monstrous. Why,’’— he shook his head 
derisively, ““I—don’t—I don’t know 
what to say to you.” 

“T wouldn’t care what you said if you 
would only say- something. It’s your 
silence that’s so awful.’”? She regarded 
him with a wistful, pleading gaze. 
“Don’t you know, ‘don’t you see I love 
you? Why, everyone in the company 
sees it.”” 

“You afford the company a good deal 
of unnecessary amusement,” he an- 
swered icily. She crossed over to him 
with spirits too youthfully gay to dwell 
upon the puzzle of his irony, and putting 
out a hand, timidly rested it on his 
coat-sleeve. 

Suddenly, with that touch, all his 
anger rose. He stepped back from her, 
stiffening. “My dear ‘little girl, you 
don’t know what real love is. Real love 
is full of delicacy, of reticences, and 
would feel itself profaned if it became 
the jest of a horde of people. You have 
been acting so long you don’t know how 
to apply your little arts to practical 
life. Was it Shakespeare taught you 
that sweet and twenty is the time for 
kissing and being kissed? If so, you 
honor your master well in the observ- 
ance.” 

He was gazing at her stonily. She bent 
on him puzzled eyes, with a child’s clear, 
unshrinking question in their starry 
depths. 

“Oh, that’s why you were punishing 
me. It was the kiss. Why, I’ve kissed 
people all my life. It means nothing, 
absolutely nothing. In our profession 
one has to kiss all sorts of people one 
doesn’t care about. With girls who have 
led a sheltered life, with carefully man- 
aged surroundings, it’s an emblem of 
their pledging, a declaration of their 
love, but with us it’s simply an act of 
friendship. Was that what offended 
you? It didn’t mean one thing to me. 
I love you. I’ m Serious. I love you with 
my whole so 

Trent caught her by her slight shoul- 
ders and swung her around until his 
eyes met hers levelly. “‘Look here,” —his . 
voice was merciless, “To me, to all 
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' right thinking people, a young girl’s 


kisses are something pure, something 
sacred, not to be offered indiscriminate- 
ly to every comrade with whom she goes 
hand in hand through life. You know 
what you are like to me, like fruit that 
has been handled and has lost its bloom. 
You have seen flowers gathered and 
thrown away in the dust. Who enjoys 
the one for long, or picks up the other? 
Don’t you see what you are doing— 
tarnishing your beauty and throwing 
away the reticence, the delicacy which 
makes young girls so infinitely dear? 
Don’t. think I am preaching, but don’t 
ever come to me with what you’ve just 
said. Now go.” 

No faintest trace of color stained the 
warm pallor of her skin; her eyes filled 
with tears; the drops gathered on the 
under lashes, grew large, trembled, 
then rolled unchecked down her cheeks. 

“T am very sorry.” Her voice was 


low. “I think your judgment very 


harsh.” For a brief instant she stood 
waiting for him to say something; he 
was silent and she resumed tremulously: 
*Are you very much offended? It never 
meant anything to me.” She turned and 
walked slowly to the door. “I’m sorry,” 
she said softly, “I’m sorry,” and with 
the tears still on her cheeks, left the 
room. 

Somehow he felt that her tears had 
put him in the wrong. He had behaved 
badly to her; after all, it was as she said, 
she meant no harm. It was only her 
bringing-up, her genre. He needn’t have 
been quite so harsh, so condemnatory 
with her. When she had been with him, 
he had concealed his feelings, like a 
carefully covered fire; but he knew his 
heart was burning to believe in her 
blamelessness, her candor. 

She followed him persistently; she 
had a way of entering the open door of 
his sitting room at the theatre, with 
renewed protestations. She seemed to 
be absolutely without pride; nothing 
he said ever altered her sweetness of 
temper or weakened the tenacity of her 
purpose. His rebuffs made her lovely 
eyes run over with tears, but the harsh- 
est of them never elicited the least sign 
of resentment. 

She came in this afternoon, with the 


lines of her part in Trent’s new produc 
tion, in her hands. 

“Well, what do you want now?” 
was not even a friendly gaze; there was 
more than dawning alarm in it, an 
irritated curiosity which grew more 
intense as the seconds throbbed out. 

“To be with you, of course.’? There 
was not the least blemish of coquetry in 
her offering, but an adorable friendliness 
and confidence. 

Trent shrugged his shoulders and 
returned to what she had interrupted 
him in doing. . 

“Aren’t you going to say a word to 
me?” she asked reproachfully. “I want 
you to tell me how I shall play this new 
part. You see I’m your stenographer and 
I love you dearly. I want to tell you, 
only I lack the courage and so—” 

“Yes, it would be rather difficult, for 
you to play that réle. You never lacked 
that courage, did you?” Trent inter- 
rupted savagely. Some unknown in- 
stinct prompted him to hurt her: moved 
by a fierce impulse, he wanted to trap 
her into admissions and retrospections 
that engulfed her, and hearing, would 
overtake him with a sick irritation. 

She regarded him silently, with 
perplexed eyes; then she said, wistfully: 
“You mean that to hurt, I know. Why 
shouldn’t I tell you I love you? You’re 
so different from other men. You're 
good and honorable; you treat women 
so differently, so—so—” 

“My dear girl,” Trent broke in on 
her with slow emphasis, ‘‘the damned 
iteration of your one idea is becoming 
monotonous. Let’s change the subject. 
Was that Hillier’s voice I heard when 
you just entered?” 

“No, it was Mr. Neville’s.” She 
neared him, coming so close that the 
fresh and subtle youth of her freshened 
the room with its faint perfume. She 
possessed herself of his hand, and hold- 
ing it between her own, began to caress 
it, child-fashion, pulling the fingers apart 
and closing them again. ““He wants me 
next year. He is going to take the new 
play to London.” 

He pulled his hand roughly away and 
strode to the table littered with letters. 
“Really! You'll have no opportunity of 
getting out of practice in lavishing that 
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* DO STAGE KISSES MEAN, 


pretty little caress you so blithely call 
an emblem!”’ 

“That’s cruel,” she whispered. “You 
know I explained that,’”’ she entreated. 
“Didn’t I tell you that mistakes of that 
sort shouldn’t be counted against me, 
or any of us who have been brought up 
to look upon a kiss as part of our liveli- 
hood?” 

He seemed to dedicate himself to an 
eternal solitude and would not answer 
her. She exhausted herself in her en- 
deavors to convince him, but his face 
showed no sympathy, and finally she 
wailed in a curiously childlike way: 

“T wish I were dead. You don’t be- 
lieve me; you think I’m just bad. It’s 
not so. I’m not. It’s the life that’s 
wrong—it’s make-believe. We live in a 
make-believe world, in. make-believe 
thoughts, in make-believe homes. Even 
our love affairs are make-believe, our 
caresses.” 

She said the last words fiercely, with 
a little intake of her breath. 

“Why should I think a kiss meant 
any more than any other things taught 
me in a day’s work? All the words we 
learn to say are just cunning symbols to 
express some one’s else thoughts; all 
the beautiful language we use is never 
our own; it is put in our mouths by 
other people. All the fine, uplifting, 
noble lives we lead night after night, 


. lives lived in lovely drawing rooms and 


stately country houses and enchanted 
gardens are not our lives. Our lives be- 
gin at the drop of the curtain, and 
instead of a home decorated by master 
hands, a home of family tendernesses, 
of dignified, satisfying servants, we go 
to a boarding house and eat a cheese 
sandwich. Our home is the hotels, rail- 
road cars and restaurants of stations. 
What can one learn there? It’s wrong— 
all wrong. You say I’ve lost my reticence, 
my fineness; perhaps I have. I know I 
say ‘My God’ too often. I’m what I am 
and it doesn’t do you any harm for me 
to tell you I love you. I love you so 
much that if I couldn’t say it to you I 
just believe I couldn’t stand it.” 

There was something in the way in 
which these statements were made that 
gave them the nature of an appeal. He 
was stirred with alternate waves of in- 








dignation and compassion; but when he 
answered her, he said brusquely: ‘ You 
have cried wolf too often to be believed 
now.” ° Ff 
She shook her head, flushing. “But — 
the wolf did really come at last, you 
know,” she. said under her breath, a 
faint smile twisting her soft mouth. * 
She walked towards the door, hesi- 
tated and returned to him. She rested 
her two hands against his coat and lifted 
her face to his. He kept his chin reso- 
lutely high.and looked over her head. 
“You aren’t a bit handsome when 
you’re cross. You look ugly. Your eyes 
look like steel. Kiss me.” 
“You said it didn’t mean anything.” 
Trent laughed a dry little laugh. 
“Well, it doesn’t,” she returned, 
looking him in the eyes. 


He bent his head and brushed her lips — 


lightly with his own. She stood for a 
moment silently and caught her breath, 
her face paling; then with a sweet, low 
laugh she ran from the room. 


Trent knew he had lost his self-con- 


trol and there arose in his mind a 
prophetic dread of the future. He 
thought of Campbell’s confidences, of 
what he had seen; he felt if he could 
only blot it out, accept her for what she — 
chose to appear, a more endearing wife 
and companion no man could: desire, 

With all his idealism he was a philos- 
opher; passion or love would never cast 
a shadow over the brightness of his 
intellect. He knew the trend of the ~ 


world’s opinion, and if he made her his _ 


wife, his class and profession would say 
she was a little charlatan, who had 
played on the right chords and had 
achieved her ambitions. 

Visions whipped his reason with the . 
many similiar scenes she had played in 


the past: his mind ran riot in disordered 
fancy of the many men who had held — 


Sylvia Joyce in their embrace and 
enjoyed the sweetness of her lips. He 
had never analyzed the matter more ~ 


exhaustively than now, and he was ~ 


forming a resolution. 
He would take this girl from the trap — 
in which she had been confined — the 


trap of sordid surroundings and childish 


impulses—take her away to his world of 
cherished ideals.:. . . ee 


















































- ‘There followed weeks of arduous re- 
_ hearsals, weeks which brought them 
nearer the opening. As her light-hearted 
self danced through the fatiguing hours 
with no word of complaint among the 


_ moody fretfulness of a large company, 


Trent’s eyes followed her keenly, and 
any mistrust with which he had ever re- 
garded her softened and became blurred. 

The new play of Neville’s was a 
brilliant blossoming of Trent’s celebrity. 
The first night everyone was in a panic 
of stimulation and hysterical hilarity, 
the outcome of an atmosphere of dis- 
play, flattery and success. Trent’s senses 
were stirred strangely by the great, 
satisfying devotion of his audience, and 
going to his dressing room, he stood a 
minute and lifted his head to listen to 
the still insistent call of the world’s 
generous judgment of his work. After 
many curtain calls, he was retracing his 
steps to his dressing room, when, in the 
ill-lighted wings, he came upon the 
figures of Neville and Sylvia. 

Trent remembered irrevocably after- 
wards that there was only light-hearted 
sweetness in her face—the face she was 
lifting to Neville’s in a careless, com- 
plaisant, happy mood—a mood that 
meant no more than a simple clasping 
of hands. But the face that Neville 
bent over the girl was loathsome in 
Trent’s sight; it spoke of the beast that 
rears its head to shame womanhood. 

He passed them, in his eyes a burning, 
crawling contempt when they encoun- 
tered hers. She stood there debased in 
his sight, dismantled of all the ground 
she had gained; and she knew it. She 
clenched her hands, but gently with- 
drew from Neville’s arms. Her heart was 
pounding in her breast as she hurried 
to Trent’s room. He had not yet gone to 
his dressing room, but was still in the 
little place called by courtesy his draw- 
ing room. He was bending over, sorting 
some newly arrived telegrams, when she 
entered. i 

Her face was set, white; and she made 
an inarticulate sound, low, hysterical. 
“Mr. Trent,”—her voice was barely a 
whisper. “ Why, why did you look at me 
So out there? You had a look in your eyes 
that made me feel humiliated, ashamed, 
disgraced.” 
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“And didn’t you?” Trent’s voice 
came back like a whiplash. 

“No—no,” she stammered faintly; 
and again, “No.” 

A passion of resentment overtook 
him: dumb with mortification, he start- 
ed towards the door of his dressing room, 
when, swept by a sudden impulse, he 
halted, and turned, confronting the 
pallid girl opposite him. 

“It was only a few weeks ago,” he 
said hurriedly in a voice he was trying 
vainly to bring under his command, 


.“T thought of you as all that was splen- 


did and fine. I thought it was only your 
manner, your type, that I loathed, and 
that some day I would take you away 
from the environment that had given 
you false values—take you away where 
you would forget that every puppet 
smirking through a play with you had 
the right to fondle and kiss you. I 
thought it would be divine madness to 
marry you and justify you to the world 
by saying: ‘Here’s the girl you called 
Silly Sylvia—she was only silly because 
the stage had made her so. She was only 
irresponsible, thoughtless, because that 
is the price of youth. She is now my 
wife, the wife of Richard Trent.’” 


He laughed wildly. ‘It’s the height of. 


retribution. For years I’ve been priding 
myself on my moral distinction. I’ve 
been glorifying myself as an idealist not 
to be caught by any woman with too 
careless an outlook on life, and now—’”’ 
She interrupted him with a “Please 
—please,” her face white as death. 
Stretching out one trembling hand, she 
caught at one of his own. Trent with- 
drew it savagely, a blaze of fury break- 
ing out in his eyes. “Don’t; your touch 
is hateful to me—I hate you—I loathe 
ou.” 5 


She stared him full in the face with - 


frightened eyes, and with one hand held 
back her dense red hair, an action pecu- 
liarly her own. ‘‘ Wont you listen to me? 
Just one moment, I suppose it’s natural 
that you should speak to me like this; 
you take a different view of the matter. 
You make me feel as if I have committed 
a piece of infamy, when ail I have done 
is to offer thanks in my own way for a 
favor done. Mr. Neville offered me the 
part of the Puritan in the London 












































































production. I was thanking him as I 
would a brother or father. There was 
no love in the kiss I gave him. It was 
only an offering that passed between 
friends.” 

“Oh,” Trent sneered contemptuously, 

“you sell your kisses. You use them in 
payment. I see. What a consummate 
little actress you are! And poor Neville 
thought you in earnest, I suppose. Pah! 
It’s worse then I imagined.” 

“And if I. do?” she answered him 
unsteadily, her voice dropping back in 
alow, husky note, “‘and if I do? What’s 
the odds? I never act with you. I’ve 
always been straight as a die. I know 
you don’t believe me, but it’s the truth. 
The rest,”’—her tone was pitched so low 
he barely heard her,—‘‘wasonly pretend- 
ing. I see it now. It was nothing com- 
pared with what I feel for you. I love 


‘you best of anything in the world.” 


He wheeled on her suddenly, all the 
pent up nervousness of the night’s 
strain mounting to his brain. ‘For 
God’s sake, drop that réle! It wearies 
me; do you hear? It sickens me! Love, 
love! Good God, what do you know 
about love? Why, if you really loved me, 
if you had the faintest conception of 
what love is, how beautiful, how fine, 
how sacred—the mere thought that you 
could not come to the man who loves 
you, pure, untouched by alien hands, as 
a young girl should; that you had been 
caressed and kissed by this man and 
that, would fill you with such horror of 
yourself, such supreme disgust, you 
would feel yourself so unworthy, so 
polluted that—by the Gods, you would 
take up that pistol there and blow your 
brains out!” 

The girl with a quick movement of her 
head flinched as if he had struck her a 
blow in the face. Her gaze fastened on 
the pistols that had—owing to some 
one’s laxness in providing cheaper ones 
—been brought from Trent’s own home. 
They lay on the table, a brace of them, 
as they were too valuable to be left 
with the other “props.” 

There was a tense silence, grim and 
foreboding, that gripped the stillness of 
the room; once she raised her eyes for 
one brief glance, then gazed medita- 
tively before her. 





aBupipses I were to?” She asked it — 
lightly, curiously, the corners of her — 
mouth sinking into a gentle apathy. — 
“Would you believe me then? Would ~ 
you believe I meant all I said, that I 
wasn’t playing a part?” 

Trent paused for a minute; the pair ~ 
of pistols came from his collection; 
although not used for years, the fact 
that he knew them to be unloaded 
prompted him to offer her the opportu- 
nity to display her histrionic sense of the 
fitness of things. Besides, a very demon 






of unrest and brooding thoughts were - ie 


goading him to persistence. 

“Oh, well, perhaps if you showed 
sufficient courage to kill yourself— 
perhaps—I might.” His tones were 
savage, exultant: if he could only hurt, 
the tension of his nerves would get 
relief. “‘You’ve played this one réle so 
long and so well that it now demands 
a sensational finale.” 

With a tragic little air she swung 
the pearl-inlaid weapon in her hand, 
struggling desperately to control the 
trembling of her under lip. There came 
a sudden sharp crack: she stood there 
an instant swaying slightly, smiling 
uncertainly; then all at once she crum- 
pled at his feet. 

Trent stood struck dazed and silent 
for a moment, then he flung himself — 
beside her. 

“Sylvia, Sylvia! What have you 
done?” He raised her tenderly to the 
shelter of his arms, “Sylvia, look at me 
—you couldn’t believe it of me—you 
couldn’t—I never dreamed there was a ~ 
cartridge left—I never—you couldn’t— 

ou—’ 

He broke down in a choking, stam- 
mering, tearless way, an avalanch of 
bitter, breathless reproaches rushing 
brokenly from his lips. “Answer me; you 
are sure I didn’t know—don’t you?” 


She lay limp and still. She could only — 


nod her head in dumb assent. 
Finally she hiccoughed in an agony — 
of articulation: “Do—do—you—hbe- — 
lieve me now?” She tried to smile the old 
childish, thoughtless smile, but it was ~ 
crippled and maimed by the giant hand 
of suffering. With a little sigh she rustled 
ri in Trent’s arms, and her face was 
still. 
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Channing Pollock's 


“The 


Comments On 


UNDRAPED DRAMA” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERB ROTH 


OW that we have a Maine 
N Monument where it will do the 
least good, and a lot of branch 


monuments topping the topography of 

New York, why doesn’t some one come 

— with a Denkmab to F. Ziegfeld, 
r.? 

As a people, we are inclined to be 
careless with our monuments. We strew 
them around in honor of almost any- 
body who looks well on horseback, or 
with his hand in his coat front, er who 
was thoughtful enough to say something 
pretty when he was dying. Gentlemen 
who have done things really worth 
while never are petrified. There is no 
monument to Bill Nye, or to the man 
who discovered the joys of reading in 
bed, or invented wheat cakes and sau- 
sage, or worked out the combination of 


a head wind, a choppy sea, and an open 
boat. These remain unhonored by the 
Schilitzenfestverein and unsung by the 
Sdngerbund. 

Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead who never to himself hath said, 
“This is our own, our native Ziegfeld?” 
If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; for him no silken fleshings swell; 
high though his titles, proud his name, 
boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
the wretch, ’spite titles, power, and 
pelf, shall dine and sup all by himself; 
his dissipation, by the hour, Chatauquan 
talks on ‘‘ Psychic Power.” 

I digress. Digression is my _ worst 
vice, the black blemish in an otherwise 
pure and spotless nature. My train of 
thought starts off for Chicago and winds 
up on a siding at Bingville Junction. It 
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begins as the Twentieth Century 
Limited, and ends as a jerk-water 
accommodation making all stops west 
of New Rochelle. It stops on signal. Any 
signal will do. A red flannel petticoat 
hanging on the line of least resistance, 
an open switch to a track disappearing 
in green woods, and the darned old thing 
goes choo-chooing off down the branch 
while readers at the principal stations 
fumble their baggage and wonder what 
has happened. My mental schedule is 
subject to change without notice, and 
passengers are liable to transfer at any 
point. 

I digress again. We were talking 
about a monument to Mr. Ziegfeld. 
Tired business men, who are obliged to 
remain alone in town because their 
wives need a vacation, and so do they, 
could tell, if they would—but they 
probably wont—what they owe Mr. 
Ziegfeld. Without him, where take the 
stenographer? Everybody knows what 
stenographers suffer in summer—poor 
souls! Everybody knows—for have not 
the advertisements told us?—about 
“that three o’clock fatigue.” The ad- 
vertisements omit to say whether they 
mean three o’clock A.M. or P.M., but 
there is no question that stenographers 
develop their highest efficiency on a fuel 
of crab flakes and claret cup. But for 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s moral and educational 
entertainment, endorsed by press and 
pulpit, we should be obliged to spend 
our evenings on the roller coaster, 
or at home reading Mr. Schopen- 
hauer’s justly celebrated work ‘“‘On the 
Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason.” What would become 
of our follies if it were not for Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s? 

The gentle reader, wandering through 
the paragraph above, may have bumped 
up against the word “educational.” It 
seems a strange word, perchance, to 
apply to ‘The Follies.”” Yet—why not? 
Is it, or is it not true, I ask you, that 
numbers of young men, the very flower 
of our youth, spend years in acquiring 
a knowledge of anatomy that may be 
had in three hours, for two dollars, at 
the New Amsterdam? My own brother, 
who was a fine fellow in his adolescence, 
but disgraced the family by growing up 


to be a press-agent, used to believe that 
women had no legs. We shared between 


us a Noah’s Ark, in which Mrs. Noah _ 


was carved from wood in the shape of — 


the wide skirts of that remote period, 
her feet glued on at the bottom, and, up 
to the age of ten, when he chanced to 


stumble upon a maiden aunt in a che- — 


mise, my poor brother thought all women 
were like that. Nobody who enjoys the 
benefit of a passing acquaintance with 
“The Follies” can have any doubt as to 
the lower, or peripatetic, extremes of the 
other sex. One evening with Professor 
Ziegfeld, and the veriest tyro finds him- 
self able to tell the wishbone from the 
second joint, the carburetor from the 
differential gear, the Gothic style of 
feminine architecture from the severely 
Colonial. 


Whatever may be the chief end of 
man, Mr. Ziegfeld has discovered the” 


chief end of woman. Also, he has dis- 
covered a way in which the overworked 
dramatic critic, whose family and 
finances prevent his writing a weekly 
letter from London, can fill space and 
the soup tureen, can “eep the wolf and 


the managing editor from the door, with- 


out recourse to “‘ Managerial Announce- 


ments for the Coming Season.” While 


other impresarios, or 7, as the case may 
be, waste their time thinking of modern 
fiction to tell the ship news reporters in 
Hoboken, or struggle with such prob- 
lems as the influence of the tea cup on 


W. Somerset Maugham, Mr. Ziegfeld — 
trains his cranial guns on the bullseye” 


of the opera glass; wrestles, single- 
handed and alone, even as St. George 
with the Dragon, with the question of 
how extensively a chorus may be dis- 
robed without provoking Anthony Com- 
stock or an epidemic of pneumonia. He 


knows, as no one else will ever know, the © 


sustaining power of a shoulder strap, the 
lowest denomination of a decolletage, 
the possibilities of court plaster as a 
costume, the exact amount of charity 


PSS 


called for in uncovering a multitude of a 


Ss. 
Leave us build a monument to Mr. . 
Ziegfeld. Leave us build it in a style | 
Pompeiian, standing firmly upon four 
legs, modeled from those of celebrated 
show girls and draped decorously in 
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pink silk tights. On the base leave us 
carve the arms of the Ziegfelds—not the 
arms that gather loveliness from the 
ends of the earth, but the armorial 
arms: a make-up box couchant, with a 
lobster rampant on a field of American 
Beauty roses, the whole surrounded 
with a necklace of diamonds, above the 
_ motto: “Nzhil nur ein Ziegfeld broiler 
est ab omni parte beautum.’’ On this base, 
leave us erect an equestrian statue, 
consisting of a “pony,” beside which, in 


don’t mean the kind of plot that deals 
with the love of a naval lieutenant for 
the daughter of a pork-packer from 
Chicago, conveying the entire cast from 
the Orange Room in the Hotel Astor 
to the Temple of Ten Thousand Tea 
Biscuits in Pekin, China. Still less do I 
mean the plot that is laid elaborately 
during the first ten minutes of Act I, 
and then put away in moth balls until 
the first violinist wakes the orchestra 
leader and tells him it’s time for the 
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STENOGRAPHERS DEVELOP THEIR HIGHEST EFFICIENCY ON A FUEL OF CRAB FLAKES AND CLARET 
CUP 


brass, stands the great manager, a far- 
away look in his eyes and a box-office 
statement. clutched gently but firmly in 
his strong right hand. 


“THE FOLLIES OF 1913” 


PERSONALLY, I never have been mad 
about “The Follies.”’ This fact I haven’t 
admitted in public, not desiring to be 
set down as an eccentric or a “high 
brow,” but it remains a fact. I don’t 
attempt to excuse or explain; I merely 
mention. 

Everybody has a weakness. Mine is 
for a plot in musical entertainment. I 


~ 





finale.of Act III. To me there is no real 
fun that is not derived from story, 
situation or character. I can recall half 
a dozen episodes that stand alone be- 
cause of their satire, as was the case 
with the scene in’ which Bert Williams, 
with a rope and an Alpine stock, helped 
a tourist over the rafters of the half- 
finished Grand Central Station, or be- 
cause of the performance of some clever 
comedian, like that of George Monroe 
in the shoe store incident of ‘‘The Mid- 
night Sons,” but these have been the 
exceptions. Generally, I can’t work up 
much enthusiasm for musical comedy 
with a book by the Eaves Costume 
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Company and a score by the Lee-Lash 
Studios. A 

There are four or five managers who 
run to this sort of thing, and each of 
the four or five managers is convinced 
that I cherish an undying prejudice 
against him because once he gave me 
seats in the middle of a row. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m not prejudiced against 
anybody. The simple truth is that I 
can’t like everything. Carrots, for in- 
stance. A philosophic parent reared me 
in the faith that all edibles were good to 
eat. If I refused any food on the table, 
Father took me to his sanctum after 
dinner and brought to bear the argu- 
ment that gets quickest to the seat of 
understanding. Thus I learned to love 
beets, and cabbage, and cauliflower. 
When carrots were served I took my 
whipping. So, when plotless~- musical 
comedy is served, at the Winter Gar- 
den, or the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, 
or the Jardin de Paris, I push back my 
plate and wait for punishment. 

Mr. Ziegfeld came off his perch again 
this season, and ‘‘The Follies of 1913,” 
instead of being presented atop the 
New York Theatre, is presented in the 
New Amsterdam. This particular edi- 
tion, as has been said regularly once 
a year, is much like its predecessors, and 
more like the révues so popular in Paris. 
The compére begins the show, after 
which, if you will forgive my saying so, 
it gets beyond compare, and remains so 
until supper time. The current com- 
pére is an Indian, with a resonant voice 
and capital delivery, who stands on the 
roof of the’Hotel McAlpin, and abuses 
Broadway, while half a dozen squaws 
grouped about. him look longingly to- 
ward Wall Street. This prologue, which 
is rather commonplace and a deal too 
long, is followed by the entrance of 
Rosemary? Lee, a bucolic maid with an 
intimate knowledge of that excellent 
song and dance performer, Pat Rooney, 
which knowledge is aired in a pleasing 
song, called “‘Katie Rooney.’’ Miss Lee 
is seeking Experience. She seeks it at 
midnight in Washington Square. After- 
ward, she disappears until the finale, 
and the ‘‘Follies” are just “Follies.” 

That is to say, there is a vast amount 
of more or less clever fooling, of more or 





less ingenious stage business, of song and 
dance and scenery, and of costumes that, — 
unlike speech, were not invented to con- 
ceal thought. ‘‘The Follies” would be a. 
sad disappointment to a man who 
brought an ear. trumpet in mistake for 
an opera glass. When all is over, four 
things stand out pleasantly in the 
mind of the spectator. The first is a 
ditty, ‘New York, What’s the Matter 
With You?” rendered by Nat M. Wills. 
This lyric, bewailing the closing up of 
all-night restaurants, has a chorus that 
runs: 

Good-by, my tango; 

Farewell to cabaret life; 

Now I’ve got to go home when the curfew 


rings, 
And do the grizzly, 

Do the grizzly, 

Do the grizzly with my wife. 


Which is in doubtful taste, but funny. — 
The second is a telephone number, 
with business, frankly pilfered from a 
one-act play at the Princess, and done 
by Elizabeth Brice under the title of 
“Hello, Honey.” Miss Brice, who con- 
tinues to challenge admiration by her 
method of putting over a lyric, is re- 
vealed as an operator at a switchboard, 
while the various talkers on the phone 
appear and disappear as lights are 
turned on and off. The other two fea- 
tures of the show are Leon Errol. 
Rather, they are his pantomimic repre- 
sentation of a drunk in the subway, and 
his amazing dance, ‘‘ Turkish Trottish- 
ness,” with Stella Chatelaine. This is 
the most remarkable effort of its sort 
ever shown in New York. 

For the rest—well, frankly, a good 
deal of the rest is pretty dull. When 
it begins to be amusing, Jose Collins - 
comes out and sings, and one’s fun is 
over for the next half hour. In the course 
of the performance, Miss Collins sings 
six soprano soli, each a little more dead- 
ly than the others. I have no prejudice 
against Miss Collins. I don’t know her, 
or anyone who does know her, and she _ 
never gave me seats in the middle of a 
row, or anywhere else. Nevertheless, 


Miss Collins to me represents all that is 


worst in our modern stellar system. 
Two years ago, when she made her début 
at the Winter Garden, she was the 











































most promising young 
woman in musical comedy. 
Her success came instant- , 
ly. Now she is heavier, | 
and more self-confident, 
and she must have big 
type, and six songs. “‘Some 
day,” Shaw says, ‘‘there 
will be born a race of 
people that understands.” 
Some day there may be 
born a race of actors who 
will understand that an 
‘ounce of honest effort is 
worth a thousand kilo- 
watts of juice in an elec- 
tric sign, and that, all 
other things being equal, 
audiences remember most 
gratefully the performers 
who please them most 
in the shortest time. 
A good many things 
in theshowat the New 
Amsterdamare rather 
too familiar to regu- 
lar patrons of “The 
Follies.” Last year’s 
horse, not so funny as 
when he was driven 
by Bert. Williams, 
still pastures with Mr. Ziegfeld, and 
Frank Tinney continues his alterca- 
tion with the conductor of the orches- 
tra, and plays “Il Trovatore” on the 
bagpipes. The black lace tights that 
excited so much comment in “The 
‘Follies of 1912” are worn by ten young 
women instead of one. The finale of the 
first act, a “patriotic”? number called 
“Panama,” suggests the “The Greatest 
“Navy in the World,” in “The Follies of 
1909.” Anna Pennington poses as “‘Sep- 
tember Morn,” the lovely picture that 
had adorned so many library walls 
before it was discovered and degraded 
by Anthony Comstock. Evelyn Carlton 
arouses our expectations by sitting in 
gold armor, astride a-horse, as an 
equestrian statue of Jeanne d’Arc that 
finishes as it began. This incident, like 
much else in the performance, vividly 
recalis Olive Schreiner’s pessimistic line 
about “A striving, and a striving, and 
an ending in nothing.” 
“The Follies” retains the—from a 
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box-office view-point—enviable dis- 
tinction of being the most immoral 
entertainment in New York. Not be- 
cause it is undraped drama. Nudity 
almost never is immoral. “The Follies” 
is immoral because it glorifies wine- 
buying, marital infidelity, turkey-trot- 
ting and general profligacy, the while 
making high ideals and decent behavior 
and the fine things of life seem drab and 
shabby and middle-class. Some day, 
with Shaw’s race yet to be born, perhaps 
I shall understand the people who cry 
out against showing, in our theatre, the 
dread result of- wrong-doing, as in 
“Damaged Goods,” and yet find noth- 
ing subversive in “The Follies.”” Mean- 
while, the world and his wife, and the 
world and the other man’s wife, will 
continue to flock to the standard of 
Ziegfeld, and, as an earnest and honest 
believer in giving everybody as nearly 
as possible what he or she desires, I shall 
continue to save pennies for a Ziegfeld 
Monument. 








i 
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“ALL ABOARD” 


ANOTHER. performance that lacks 
nothing but a book and some music is 
Lew Fields’ first production in the Roof 
Garden of the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre. ‘All Aboard,” however, is 
redeemed, in part, by the injection of a 
one-act satire, written by Ned Joyce 
Heaney, and entitled “When Women 
Rule.” This exceedingly clever trifle was 
being presented in the motion picture 
houses when it fell under the eye of Mr. 
Fields, who promptly arranged to in- 
corporate it in ‘All Aboard.” 

“When Women Rule” offers nothing 
new in theme, but it is the only sketch 
that has exhausted the humorous pos- 
sibilities of woman suffrage. I shall 
never be happy until my friend and 
neighbor, Harriet Stanton Blatch, for 
whose self I entertain a respect that 
does not extend to her opinions, goes 
with me to witness this little play. The 
fun of Mr. Heaney’s skit les in its 
utter seriousness. On their face, the 
speeches are as melodramatic as the 
worst of Henry Arthur Jones, one or 
two of whose stock phrases are cleverly 
parodied. Moreover, the piece is acted 
as burlesque should be acted, which is 
to say without the performers giving 
the least outward sign of their appre- 
ciation of its humor. Mr. Fields once 
more reveals himself as the best inter- 
preter of travesty in America. One 
marvels that an artist of his caliber so 
often should hide his talents under a 
bushel of horseplay. 

Florence DeForrest is shown, in the 
year 2013, as candidate for Mayoress, 
her chances of election resting in the 
hand of the political boss, Mrs. Maho- 
ney. Mrs. Mahoney’s fatherless child, 
Cyril Mahoney, has been sought in mar- 
riage by Miss DeForrest. The sketch 
begins with some amusing political talk 
between the Boss and the probable 
Mayoress, followed by a screamingly 
funny love scene, after which Cyril re- 
turns to his embroidery and Miss De- 
Forrest finds herself confronted by the 
man she has wronged, Harold Har- 
greaves. “I’ve come,” says Harold, “to 
ask you for the last time to marry me— 
and make me an honest husband!” 


CHANNING ON “UNDRAPED DRAMA”. 





Florence tees to buy-him of Sane 
Harold inquires: “Can you give me back 


my good name?” Obviously, Florence 


cannot. “‘T should have known,” cried’ 
Harold. “‘It is the man who pays, and 
pays, and pays! Not in money, but in 
bitterness, and shame, and tears!’ 

Mrs. Mahoney enters in time to over- 
hear. Of Harold she demands: “‘What 
is this woman to you?” 

“She is the mother of my child!” re- 
plies Harold. 

Mrs. Mahoney may be—nay, is—a 
dishonest politician, but she is 
for purity in the home. Will she allow a 
woman like Florence DeForrest to marry ~ 
her innocent boy? She will not! In vain 
Florence pleads that her affair with 
Harold was in the nature of “ wild oats.” 
Mrs. Mahoney bids the unfortunate man 
“so out on that balcony, and tell the 
people,” and the curtain falls upon 
Harold’s announcement, to the waiting 
throng, that the candidate for Mayoress 
is the mother of his child, and that he 
wears no wedding ring upon his finger. 

Margaret Anglin or Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell could not have played the be- 
trayed innocent with more vibrant — 
emotion than does Mr. Fields. George - 
Monroe and Carter De Haven, too, are 
to be commended for laying aside their 
usual exuberant comicality, and earnest- 
ly impersonating the Boss and her sweet 
young son. Zoe Barnett, of whom [I 
never heard before, but who does capital 
work in two or three different portions of 
‘All Aboard,” is seen as Florence De- 
Forrest. 

Mark Swan, who wrote the book of © 
‘All Aboard,” would have been bounti- 
fully justified in refusing to permit Mr. 
Heaney’s piece to be included in the 
entertainment at the Forty-fourth 
Street. Nothing could have shown up 
more pitifully the witlessness, the utter 
inanity of the jumble put i by 
Mr. Swan. Of plot, of course, he has 
none. We didn’t expect it. There are not 
even incidents, however, of any con- 
siderable humor or ingenuity, while 
most of the lines bear the indelible © 
marks of the comic weeklies. One joke. 
which was greeted with roars of laughter, 
dates bad tot to the late Mr. Du Maurier, 
the author of “Trilby.” It is the famous 
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remark of the inebriated gentleman, 
who meets a man moving a grand- 
father’s clock and inquires: ““Why don’t 
you carry a watch?” 

Mr- Fields is seen as Jan Van Haan, 
_ anold sailor who aspires to be a captain, 
and, going to sleep on the dock, dreams 
that he is one. He dreams, too, that 
Lawrence D’Orsay wanders about aim- 
lessly, doing what he has done since 
“The Eail of Pawtucket ’—which is to 
say nothing; that Will Philbrick is_ 
Offensively slobbery in various réles; 





'_ that George Monroe has a new mono- 


logue almost as 
funny as his old 
one; and that 
Carter DeHaven 
appears to bet- 
- ter advantage, 
with less self as- 
sertiveness, than 
at any other 
time within 
memory. Also, 
he dreams of an 
amusing bit of 
pantomime to 
music—a Japan- 
ese assault be- 
fore a moving 
picture camera 
—and of half a 
dozen really 
charming pic- 
tures and ar- 
rangements of 
chorus business. 
Robert Law has 
painted an exceptionally pretty bit of 
olland, and William J. Wilson, former- 
ly stage director at the Hippodrome, 
has devised some intricate manoeuvres 
for his girls in two numbers, “Serafina” 
and “‘The Ragtime Yodling Man.” 
Jan Van Haan isn’t much of a 
dreamer when it comes to lyrics and 
music, for E. Ray Goetz and Malvin 
’ Franklin have contributed only one 
song the least bit out of the ordinary. 
This is ‘In a Garden of Eden for Two,” 
and is effectively sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
De Haven. The rest of the melodies are 
of the familiar t familiar that, 
given the first five bars, almost anybody 
can whistle the tune out before hearing 
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I HAVE SEEN AS MUCH OF THE NOBILITY AS ANY 
MAN 






it. All this, as has been set forth before,’ 
is not exceptional in “All Aboard.” It 
is the’ characteristic of the summer 
show—a form of entertainment put 
together in the belief that audiences 
leave their brains in their winter hats. 
I regret to say that the belief seems 
justified. 

The program at the Forty-fourth 
Street affords one laugh that I should be 
glad to share with you. In the course of 
a song about “The Cubist Girl,” 
Natalie Holt contributes to the un- 
draped drama by posing in the cus- 
tomary pink 
union suit. The 
bill of the 
play sets forth 
that this effect 
is patented or 
copyrighted or 
something, by 
announcing: 
“Tlluminated 
statue effect by 
Miss Holt, pro- 
tected by Fred 
Murray and 
David Atchi- 
son.” - . 


NOBLESSE 
OBLIGE 


You will be 
glad to know, 
gentle reader, 
that, since last 
we chatted, I 
have greatly in- 
creased my knowledge of the peerage. 
Up to then I hadn’t seen much of the 
nobility. Now I have seen as much of it 
as any man. I have seen Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson. 

Lady Constance has been displaying 
her art, and other things, on Oscar 
Hammerstein’s -justly celebrated Roof 
Garden. She is the second peeress I ever 
saw, and the first I ever saw attired in 
mosquito netting. Lady Constance is 
Scotch, but she isn’t stingy. Concluding 
that what the lower classes needed was 
a broader view of the upper ten than is 
afforded even at the opera, she em- 
braced the profession of St. Denis and 
St. Vitus. Nobody has anything on 































Lady Constance—not even the dress- 
maker! 

On the whole, noble legs are very 
much like other legs. Peeresses are pro- 
verbially thin-skinned, but the blue 
blood doesn’t show through, and crests, 
apparently, are not worn on the chest. 
I had expected to find a coat of arms 
tatooed somewhere about the person of 
Lady Constance, but in this I was dis- 
appointed. Perhaps she regards coats 
of arms as indicative of a vulgar in- 
clination to be over-dressed. Lady Con- 
stance’s first appearance was made in a 
neat gray fish net, cut décolleté from 
the knee down. Later, she added to this 
costume a green light and a dust spot 
on the left hip. 

Her dance was one of those panto- 
mimic things. My interpretation of -it 
was that a young girl, who had been 
bathing, emerged from the pool to find 
that some miscreant had stolen her 
clothes. Attiring herself modestly in the 
fish net already mentioned, she was 
hopping through the woodland when 
she was severely bitten by an ant. Sub- 
sequently, I found this interpretation to 
be wrong. The dance represented “‘The 
Coming of Dawn.” I never should have 
guessed it, but I’m not a good guesser at 
any time, and, the afternoon at Ham- 
merstein’s, I was considerably embar- 
rassed and confused. 

Seriously, Lady Constance has a most 
wonderfully beautiful body. It is a body 
that should be perpetuated in marble. 
Unfortunately, she cannot dance, but 
that isn’t a matter of moment. Lots of 
people can dance, and very few, indeed, 
can be as lovely as this grand-daughter 
of the Duke of Argyle. Persons who saw 
her at Hammerstein’s must unite with 
the beneficiaries of that nobleman’s 
famous scratching posts in i 
“God bless the Duke of Argyle!” 

The vaudeville performance on the 
roof this season is about the same as in 
other seasons, only more so. The farm 
atop the Theatre Republic has been 
enriched by a duck pond that is sure 
to go through some day and dampen 
the admirers of Mr. Belasco. The ducks 
have not taken kindly to the life of the 
Great White Way. Eleven of them died 
during the first twenty-four hours of 


their sojourn with Mr. Hammerstein. 
The rumor that Oom Oscar that day — 
tried voices for his new grand opera 
venture appears to have no basis in fact. 
There are three cows on the roof, and, 
probably in deference to their prudery, 
all three are milked by electricity. I 
should have liked to be present when 
these animals were carried up in the 
elevator. Next to seeing the cow jump 
over the moon, there is nothing that 
could interest me more than a cow in an 
elevator. An elevator seems such a 
foolish place for a cow. Also, there are 
doves at Mr. Hammerstein’s, and rab-— 
bits, and other creatures that must be 
strange, indeed, to the folk at Forty- 
second Street and Broadway. The Lady 


Who Goes to the Theatre With Me da = 


clares she heard one man say that he had 
seen plenty of green rabbits, with yel- 
low crocuses on their breasts, but that - 
he never knew before there were white 
rabbits. 


ALSO RUNNING 


But for the kindness of Mr. Ziegfeld, 
Mr. Fields and Mr. Hammerstein there 
would be few duller places this summer 
than New York. The amusement col- 
umn in the newspaper at my side prints 
thirteen theatrical advertisements. I 
have seen all thirteen shows, and the 


wish to see any of them again will never 


tempt me from my annual battle with ~ 
the cute little cut worm and the cunning 
caterpillar. ; 

A burlesque show, rather more opu- 
lent as to girls and gowns than are those 
that fill the “‘stag’’ houses in the winter, 
is in its eighth or ninth week at. the 
Columbia. The attraction is announced 


as “The Kissing Maid, with Sam 


Howe,” and the book, lyrics and music, 
like Miss Holt, are “fully protected.” 
Mr. Howe’s charges add considerably —~ 

to the total undraping of the season, 
and there are many duller ways ‘of 
spending an evening than at the Colum- 
oe since smoking is permit- ~~ 


Two first class theatres are given up _ 


to motion pictures. Captain Scott’s — 
trip to the South Pole is depicted at the 

Lyric, and the Astor has the photo- 
graphic representation of “Quo Vadis.” 







































































_ These latter are the best motion pic- 
tures I have ever seen, and should inter- 
est everybody who cares for “film” 
plays—which I do not. Two other 
theatres have stock companies, and at 
two more, successes of last season con- 
tinue despite heat and the supposed 
inability of the public to think in 
months without an R. “Within the 
Law” remains at the Eltinge, and 
Laurette Taylor still plays “Peg o’ My 
Heart” at the Cort. And then, of course, 
there is Coney Island. 

‘Poor Coney seems to have suffered 
from Gotham’s unending desire for 
something new. Coney no longer is new. 








Its managers may try as they will to 
keep up to date by transferring the 
flames from the tenement. district of 
New York to Adrianople, but the 
novelty is gone. We are getting a little 
weary of helter-skelters, and bump-the- 
bumps, and salt water taffy. At least, so 
it seemed to me last week, when I dined 
and spent an evening in Luna Park. On 
very hot nights, and Saturdays, there 
still are crowds at Coney, but the old 
zest and enthusiasm seem to have de- 
parted. It is only a matter of ten years 
ago that I was writing of “The New 
Coney Island.” 

Tempus fidgets. 











“Somethings Goin to 
Happen Pretty Soon’ 


A short story of a prize 
fighter in vaudeville 


By JOHN BARTON OXFORD 


NE thousand dollars is one 
O thousand dollars; but its real 

value, like practically every- 
thing else in the world, is a purely rela- 
tive matter. 

One thousand dollars per week had 
looked to Hummer McNair like amaz- 
‘ingly easy money when he had signed 
his sprawling signature to a contract in 
a certain alert booking-agent’s office. 
Now, however, as he fidgeted about on 
the seat of a taxicab on his way to the 
Elysium Theatre for his initial appear- 
ance, one thousand dollars seemed very 
paltry compensation for the mental 
anguish he was undergoing. 

No one would have suspected Hum- 
mer McNair, late the conqueror of 
Spider Doolin, and, by virtue of that 
conquest, the new lightweight world’s 
chamrion, of being a quitter; but Mc- 
Na:r, worming about on the taxi cush- 
ions beside his manager, Duke Flaherty, 





was going through the most exquisite 
torture as he pictured to himself the 
twenty-eight minutes’ ordeal at the 
Elysium, which all too soon he must face. 
Suppose his knees didn’t feel any better 
when he faced that expectant audience 
than those recalcitrant members felt 
just now! : 

He groaned aloud. At the sound of 
that groan Duke Flaherty turned 
sharply towards him with a_half- 
smothered grunt of disgust. 

“Aw, gee, Hummer!” he snorted. 
“Git a brace, will ye? Git a brace! 
Wot ye goin’ and actin’ like this for? 
Anybody’d think ye was headed to yer 
own funeral, or at the least that ye was 
goin’ to have a few arms or legs cut off 
without no anesthetic. Taint nothin’ 
at all. Ye wont know there’s a soul in 
the house after the first few minutes of 
it. Once ye git to workin’, ye’ll forgit 
all about the ginks on the other side of 






















mane 


oon neem 


the ‘footlights. Taint but for twenty- 
eight minutes, anyway—” 

eT wisht I hadn’t never gone and 
signed that darned contrac’,’”? Hummer 
wailed most uncomfortably. 

“Ye do, hey?” gurgled his manager. 
“Say, you nor me either aint so well 
fixed we can go turnin’ down any easy 
money like this!’ 

“Easy money!” Hummer groaned 
again. “You aint got to earn it, have 
ye?” 

“Aw, can it!’ pleaded the Duke. 
“Ye make me sick! Aint I goin’ to face 
’em, too? Aint I got to make a little 
speech interjucin’ yer? Well, ye don’t see 
me shakin’ no clothes off’n me thinkin’ 
about it, do ye?” 

Hummer was silent. He stared out the 
taxi window at the passing traffic in the 
crowded street; but for all his staring 
and for all the passing, he seemed to see 
nothing. 


Hummer McNair had taken that first 
name of his from a certain ring pecu- 
liarity of his own. Whenever he fought, 
and all the while he fought, he was 
prone to hum softly to himself; it was 
always the same tune—a bit of popular 
tag with the suggestive title, ‘Some- 
thing’s Going To Happen Pretty Soon.” 
Always, while he either delivered telling 
blows or received similar ones that 
rocked his own head on its thick neck, he 
hummed away blithely. For many tiers 
back from the ringside his battle-song, 
if such it might be termed, could be 
plainly heard. Nor had he fought a half- 
dozen fights before he was known 
throughout the fraternity as “Hum- 
mer.’”’ The name and the little idiosyn- 
crasy which inspired it were alike popu- 


‘ lar. They had gone a long way towards 


making McNair the idol that he was. 
A man who hummed away as he fought 
a strenuous battle in the ring caught the 
public fancy. 


Nor was astute Duke Flaherty slow . 


to recognize the dollars and cents value 
to this queer trick of his charge’s. And, 
being astute, Duke Flaherty encouraged 
it. It was a splendid bit of advertising; 
a peach of a trade-mark, as it were. 

It was going to make a great hit on the 
boards, Flaherty was sure—this hum- 





ming trick of McNair’s while he ham- 
mered away at the obliging young men — 
who—for a very considerable stipend— 
posed as his sparring partners and 
allowed themselves to be pummeled 
by the champion at each appearance of 
his. It was bound to make a hit. He, 
Duke Flaherty, would put the price up 
to two thousand a week, hold out for it 
and get it, once Hummer McNair’s act 
had caught the public fancy, as it was 
sure to do. 

And here was the champion on the 
verge of his first appearance in a histri- 
onic réle, shaking like an aspen and as 
nervous as some hysterical girl! 

Flaherty blew out a great cloud of 
smoke and muttered to himself as the 
taxi swung into a very dirty little alley 
and pulled up at the stage door of the 
Elysium. 

“Come on, ye big, scared boob!” — 
Flaherty commanded as the taxi came 
to a stop. 

He grabbed the shrinking champion 
by the shoulder and half guided, half 
yanked him to the narrow little side- 
walk. “No one’s goin’ to bite ye! Buck 
up!” 

He flung open the stage-door with a 
lordly air and shoved McNair through 
it. Two newspaper men, who would fain - 
have had a word with Hummer, Fla- 
herty brushed grandly aside. McNair 
was aware he was being introduced to 
the for-once-obsequious manager of the - 
house; that call-boys and scene shifters - 
and many young women with their faces 
besmirched with grease paint, and flesh- 
colored tights showing beneath their 
dingy bath-robes, were staring at him 
with ewe and approval; that he was 
following Flaherty, who walked with a 
very cocky swing to his shoulders, down 
a narrow, damp, and musty-smelling 
passage-way; that he was pushed into a 
room and a door shut on the following 
mob without. 

From somewhere above his head came 
the strident notes of an orchestra, the 
tramp and shuffle of dancing feet and 
many high-pitched voices singing a 
rather tuneless measure. - 

He collapsed onto a trunk which he 
dimly recognized as his own, and wiped 
his brow. 


































































“Gee, I can’t never do it in the 
world,” he confessed shamelessly. “‘I’m 
scairt stiff!’’ 

For answer, Flaherty pushed him 
ungently off the trunk, whipped out a 
key, opened the lid and began tossing 
things to the floor. 

“Git into yer togs!”’ he commanded 


went. 

Shakingly, McNair got out of his 
clothes and into his scanty trunks, over 
which he pulled a beflowered bath-robe. 
His tongue was dry. His hands trembled. 
“There was a very perceptible tremor to 
the bath-robe in the vicinity of the 

* knees. 

Flaherty, looking at him, spat 
thoughtfully into a far corner, and 
fished for a fresh cigar. 

“Ye got barrels of time to git cooled 
down,” he counseled. ‘‘They’s three 
turns before yours, and the first half of 
the burlesque aint over yet. Come up 
to the wings and watch some of them 

‘broilers in the burlesque scream and 
eavort. It’ll steady yer down!” 

He opened the door of the dressing 
room, and, with the shaking Hummer 
at his heels, he climbed a flight of dark 
and twisting iron stairs. A burst of light 
in his face-and a roar of music—if it 
might be termed such—in his ears told 
McNair they were in the wings. Beyond 
them, at the far side of the stage, a fat 
comedian with a tattered red wig on his 

‘head and a nose of tremendous length 
eking out his own, was singing—or 
perhaps more properly talking—a rather 
suggestive song. Grouped about him, 
many young women in tights of various 
hues were twittering the chorus when- 
ever it came along, which seemed to be 
quite frequently. 

The spot light from the wings fell 
full upon one of these girls who was close 
to the singer. McNair gasped; then he 
craned so far forward his head would 
have been quite visible to the audience 
had not Duke Flaherty thoughtfully 
grabbed him and pulled him back. 

His eyes followed the Hummer’s 
fixed gaze. He smiled knowingly. 

- “The one in the purple tights, is it?” 
he chuckled. ‘“‘Some shape that, eh?” 
'  MeNair, still gazing with bulging eyes 
* at the girl, seemed not to have heard; 





Hummer turned on him fiercely. 

“Shut up!” he said tensely. 

Flaherty saw he was shaking all over 
now; he also noticed the perspiration 
trickling in great streams-down his face. 

“Well, wot the—”’ he began. 

Hummer’s fingers closed on his arm 
in a grip that made him wince. 

“Come away from here,” he.said in a 
hoarse whisper. “I’m goin’ back to the 
dressin’-room.”’ 

He turned and sped for the winding 
— stairs, Flaherty puffing fatly after 


“Tt’s all off!” McNair declared as he 
tumbled down the stairs. “Ye needn’t 
say one darned word to me, Duke. I 
break that contrac’ here and now. I jest 
couldn’t go on that stage.” 

“Say, fer the love o’ the high heav- 
ens—” Flaherty sputtered. 

Again McNair clutched his arm as he 
opened the door of the dressing-room. 

“Duke,” he almost hissed between 
his rattling teeth, “there’s sumpin I 
aint never told ye. I was married once 
—long before you ever knew me or took 
me up. I worked in a foundry then. She 
was a nice little girl—awful young and 
awful pretty. We didn’t get along very 
well, though. We fit awful. I guess I 
didn’t know much about wimmen and 
their queer ways—especially when 
they’re as young as she was. I guess I 
was some brute. Anyway, she up and 
run off and left me one day. I never knew 
how much I cared about her till that. 
I hunted high and low for her, but I 
never got a sign of her except once a 
letter that I couldn’t trace, that said 
she hated me, that she’d never forget 
and some day she’d git even with me.” 


He paused. He started to pull off the 


bath-robe but Duke Flaherty protested 
so strenuously that he finally desisted. 

“Well,”” McNair went on, ‘that was 
her I seen out there just now—the one 
with the purple tights. I aint seen her 
from the day she left me till now. Oh 
good God!’’ he groaned, sinking to the 


He covered his face with his hands, 
but as Flaherty started to speak he cut 
him short. 


but, as Flaherty repeated his remark, 





“‘Naw, ye needn’t say a word,” he | 
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said flatly. “T aint goin’ on. Ye can tell 
‘em I was took sick sudden, or anything 
else yer want. Looka here! If I went and 


tried to do my turn, all the burlesque 


company would be crowdin’ the wings, 
like you told me this mornin’ they 
would, watchin’ to see how the cham- 
pion lightweight of the world would 
carry himself. She’d be there. She’d see 
I was scairt half out of my wits. She’d 
laugh. I couldn’t stand that! I aint seen 
her since she lit out that time, like I de- 
served to have her do for treatin’ her 
like I did. She’d be tickled to death if 
the turn went bad like I feel it’s goin’ to 
do. I couldn’t stand it, I tell yer—not 
with her lookin’ on. I’m goin’ to git out 
o’ here. Tell ’em anything ye want to!” 

McNair got off the trunk, but Fla- 
herty sprang forward and threw both 
his fat arms about him. Forthwith Duke 
Flaherty began to plead and argue. He 
argued through the rest of the opening 
burlesque show and through the three 
special acts that succeeded it. He argued 
long and loud—and finally to some 
purpose; for, when finally a little bell 
in one corner of the dressing-room began 
to whir, he suffered himself to be lifted 
to his feet, suffered Duke to slip off the 
be-flowered bath-robe, suffered himself 
to be led to the wings, where, he realized 
dazedly, all the stage hands and the 
members of the burlesque company, in 
more or less disarray, were clustered 
together, waiting his. appearance. He 
stood there shrinkingly while Flaherty, 
a beaming smile on his broad face, ad- 
vanced to the footlights, bowed low and 
bellowed hoarsely through the smoke- 
laden air: 

“Gentlemen: This afternoon I have 
the honor and the pleasure to present to 
yuh the undefeated lightweight cham- 
peen of the world, who will toss the medi- 
cine-ball, do a little shadder boxin’ and 
then try three rounds with Tommy 
Farrel, a comin’ light of yer own city. 

“Should any of you gentleman feel 
the go between Hummer and Farrel ‘is 
too soft, jest step up here on the stage 
and the champeen will gladly accomo- 
date ye for as many rounds as ye like— 
or as ye can stay wit’ him. Let me in- 
terjuce to such of ye as don’t already 
know him, the man who licked Spider 














Doolin after twenty-six of the fastest 
rounds that perhaps was ever boxed— 
Hummer McNair!” 

Bowing low to the tremendous burst 
of applause, Flaherty backed to the 
wings and slapped the shrinking cham- 
pion roundly on the shoulders. 

“Go on, now!” he hissed in that 
worthy’s ear. “‘Don’t fergit to huml 
Hum and ye’ll git by wit’ it! Go!” ey 

McNair found himself tripping stum- 
blingly into a great glare of light. He 
saw thousands of faces turned upon him 
through a haze of drifting smoke. His 
heart seemed to stop. He felt as if he 
were about to fall to the floor. His 
knees began to shake dangerously. He 
forgot to bow. He stood there stupidly 
at one side of the stage, his under jaw 
dropped foolishly, his whole frame quiv- 
ering as from the ague. : 

“Yah, don’t he look the champeen!”’ 
howled a shrill voice in the gallery. 

“Don’t he?” answered, a mocking 
voice from the wings, and McNair — 
knew without turning that the speaker — 
wore purple tights beneath her flowing 
kimono. He had seen her standing there 
as he made his stumbling entrance. 

Flaherty grabbed the waiting Tommy 
Farrel and shoved him roughly forerand 

“The dub!” he muttered. “Get on 
there quick and pass the medicine ball 
with him before the bunch begins to 
boo him! Gee, wot a stiff!” , 

Tommy, with the ball, sped onto the 
stage. He passed it. Unfortunately Mc- — 
Nair was not looking, or if he were — 
looking, his filmed eyes did not see. 
The big ball struck him heavily on the — 
shoulder, sending him staggering across 
the stage and all but upsetting him. 
It bounded towards the footlights. Only 
the presence of mind of the drummer 
prevented it from bounding across. : 

With a glare and a curse, Tommy 
caught it up once more, but before he 
could throw it, Flaherty had.motioned 
him to toss it into the wings. 

“Fer the love o’ God,” he sputtered; : 
“git on yer gloves, Tommy. The whole — 
things crabbed unless we spring the 
bout right now.” 

The house was rocked with laughter. 
McNair seemed to shrivel up under it. 
He took a step towards the wings. No 











































~ doubt he would have fied the field in- 
‘continently had not Flaherty rushed 
on the stage, grabbed him and begun 
lacing the gloves on his hands. 
“Straight Queensbury rules,” roared 
' Flaherty to the gurgling crowd, ‘No 
ee in the clinches. Shake hands! 
yp? 
A blow from Farrel rocked back 
~ McNair’s head. 
The house howled louder than ever. 
A second blow brought a mighty and 
involuntary grunt from the champion. 
The crowd began to boo and jeer. 
“Hum, you dod-blasted idiot!” 
begged Flaherty, who was acting as 
referee of the go, out of the corner of 
his mouth. ‘‘Do yer hummin’! It’s the 
only thing that’ll save it now!’ 
- To do McNair credit, it must be 
admitted that he did try to hum. He 
opened his parched lips, but no sound 
came therefrom. He looked frightened, 
hurt, bewildered, helpless. 
' His eyes roved about wildly, as if he 
were contemplating flight. He was 
breathing hard. His face glistened with 
perspiration. All in all, he was a pitiful 
figure. 

The gallery was screaming its disgust 
at him now. There were even jeers from 
the wings. The house manager was 
wringing his hands and saying things 
never said in polite society. 

And then through McNair’s dazed 


' . senses came a clear, low voice. 


“Stand right here—right where you 
are!’ it commanded. 

And forthwith, out of the wings, loud 
and clear, came drifting the hum of his 
old battle tune, ‘“‘Something’s Going 

- To Happen Pretty Soon.” 
It rose above the booing and jeering; 
the crowd suddenly ceased its jeers and 
grew hushed. Louder came the hum- 


_. ming. A light shone in Hummer Mc- 


Nair’s eyes. He leaped forward. Out 
shot his left to the stomach; over came 
his wicked right uppercut, and Tommy 
Farrel was lifted clear of the floor and 
crashed onto his broad back. 

The temper of the crowd changed at 


once. 
“Gee! Yah! When he hums!” they 


howled, and broke out into ight 
cheering. 


McNair, having taken innumerable 
curtain calls, was hurrying towards his 
dressing-room, when he caught sight of 
a slight, kimono-clad figure just ahead 
of him. 

In a moment he had gathered it in his 
arms. There was a slight resistance on 
the part of the kimono-clad figure; then 
it rested passive in his arms. 

“Nora! Nora!” he was saying hoarse- 
ly. ““What made ye do it? What made 
— for me and save the act like ye 

There was no response. 

“Tell me it was because ye still love 
me,” he pleaded. 

“No, I wont!” said she, squirming 
in his embrace. 

“Then tell me it was because ye hate 
me,” he challenged. 

She was silent. 

“Tell me!” he repeated. 

“Nor I wont tell you that, either,” 
said she. 

He squeezed her tight. 

The house manager came panting up. 
He was swearing under his breath. 

“Look here! Cut that out. All on-for 
the last burlesque, Miss Vance!” said he. 

McNair turned to glare at him savage- 


y: 

“Ye better not butt in here just now,” 
said he. 

The house manager took one look at 
him and came rather hastily to the same 
conclusion. 

Therefore in the final burlesque at the 
Elysium that afternoon one girl was 
missing—a very shapely little lady who 
had worn purple tights in the opening 
show. 

Halfway uptown in a taxi, her head 
rested on a very broad shoulder. She 
was smiling. 

“And I or a nice little wad in the 
bank, Nora,” McNair was saying. 
“Enough to buy a swell little home 
somewheres. Whatta yer say?” 

“I—I guess ye better draw that 
money outer the bank and buy it, 
Jim,” she answered. 
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TO BE A HUNDRED 


By MAY IRWIN 


T IS my firm intention to live to 

| be at least a hundred years 
—_ “__} old, and on my hundredth 
birthday, I shall begin my farewell sea- 
son—not because of old age, but because 
I want about fifty vears of retired life. 

My excuse for living that long—apart 
from Lillian Russell’s advice—is this: I 
have observed that in American humor, 
the older the humorist, the better the 
work; the older they get, the funnier 
they are. I don’t believe that a profes- 
sional humorist really: attains complete 
success until age and experience have 
made it possible. To be really funny, to 
understand the true value of laughter, 
one must become old. 

If, when I have passed eighty, I can 
enjoy a Weber and Fields burlesque, I 
shall feel safe for over a hundred My 
mother is eighty-two and she goes to see 
Sam Bernard and enjoys it. She can sit 
up till three a. M. with a party of con- 
vivial spirits, and get up in the early 
morning fresher than’any of them. She 


takes a little jaunt down -to Florida in 
the winter, with the gaiety of a girl. She 
is growing younger every day. Having 
this example of eternal youth in the 
family, it is only natural that I should 
be very much surprised if I never lived 
to be a hundred. 

I have never studied very closely the 
scientific explanation of the centenarian. 
What I lack in a knowledge of science, 
however, is made up for in my constitu- 
tion. It is Scotch. In Scotland they live 
to be so old that they can’t see a joke, 
but then a Scotchman at eighty is still a 
laddie. I have never met a Scotch 
humorist, excepting Harry Lauder, and 
he wouldn’t tell me his age. Andrew 
Carnegie still celebrates his birthday, 
however, and is often quite funny. I am 
convinced that, given a sense of humor 
and a Scotch constitution, one ought to 
live to be a hundred at least. 

Without going into actual details 
about my friends on the stage, I believe 
there are quite a number of them who 
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are more than a hundred years old 
now, but they wont say so. Who 
cares, anyway, so long as 
we love them and they 
make us happy? 
Real humor comes 
of a deep reserve of 
feeling. I remem- £ 
ber spending an 
afternoon with 
that greatest of 
all American 
humorists, 
Mark Twain, 
which was al- 
most tragic in 
its effect. He 
was in a very 
serious mood, 
and instead of 
making us 
laugh 
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“OFF THE Chotemcaeh by 
STAGE, I AM A G New 


VERY SERIOUS- York 
MINDED 
PERSON ” 
MAY 
he made us cry. gies 
Off the stage, I aml “ WIDOW 
a serious, domestic, BY 
practical woman. The PROXY 


responsibility of caring 
for my mother, which I 
have done since I was 
eleven years old, and 
the obligation to 
keep an eye on ; . 

my husband, have “a 
been. sobering 
influences. of the average 
Mw I had ; i ee woman to think of, I should 
nothing but sam ammeter ‘ probably never live to be a 
the serious os — hundred. But I have a sense of 
responsibilities Photograph by White, New York humor, which enables me to 
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In time, the habit of pro- 
viding amusement 
for the rest of 
suffering hu- 


forget the age limit. 

To a_ well-fed 
and _ properly 
organized hu- 













morist, manity 
there is grows 
no age upon 
limit. us, 
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‘* WITHOUT 
GOING INTO 
ACTUAL DETAILS 
ABOUT MY FRIENDS OF 

THE STAGE, I THINK THERE 
ARE QUITE A NUMBER OF THEM 
WHO ARE OVER A HUNDRED NOW”’ 


and we measure out our 
doses of fun with a certain 
pleasure in the knowledge 
that we are handing out a 
sure cure for ‘‘the blues.” 
Four good laughs, tak- 
en at intervals of four 
minutes, will cure any 
case of “the blues.” 
The psychology of 
laughter will some day re- 
The reason for this may be that the pro- veal the fact that long life is due to it. I 
fessional humorists have to be funny, believe that people who are born with- 
no matter how they feel. We learn to out a sense of humor should be treated 
overcome our rheumatics, or our gout, as delinquents, alienated or cured by 
or our pains in the back, so that we may going to the theatre. 
prescribe for others the tonic of laughter. I can scarcely describe the wonderful 
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effect of delight, the 
wonderful spring it puts 
into my heart, to givea 
performance of a good 
play. What I give out to 
the audience is only a 
small part of the tonic 
they give me, with their 
laughter and their sym- 
pathy. } 
A great deal is said 
about personal mag- 
netism, hypnotic in- 
fluence, and a lot of 
other nonsense about 
the power of an actress 
over an audience. I 
don’t believe in all 
these high-brow ex- 
planations of success 
in the theatre. If 
you have good 
health, and a 
sense of humor, 
you don’t have to 
be an actress to please 
your friends. Life is a 
thing of reciprocal 
good will, an exchange 
of mutual optimism, 
and faith in each other. 
If you haven’t got just 
exactly this mental at- 
titude to- «1, 
wards the weuu-rep 
world and anp prRop- 
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your fellow beings, you are an obstruction. 

When I go on the stage to appear before an 
audience of people whom I do not know, I 
meet them with a feeling that I know 
them all. I greet them with a spirit of 


good humor, with a good-natured in- 
tention, that we are all there to have a 
good time, to laugh as much as we can, 
and to forget our troubles, mine as well 
as theirs. Of course, they feel my atti- 
tude toward 


MAY IRWIN 
CAN 
COOK 


them, 
just as I 
feel theirs 
toward me, and we just exchange a 
few hours of optimism. 

Life consists of a few years of happi- 
ness, if we choose to make it so. We can 
make it very unhappy, if we refuse to do 
otherwise. 

Because it is the custom to believe 
that we must grow old, we do so. It’s a 
bad habit, which I am sure we can over- 
come if we try. I see no reason why I 
can’t go on living as long as [ like, pro- 
viding people still like me. Of course, if 
they cease to like me, I am so dependent 
upon their good will that I should be- 
come unhappy, and unhappiness is the 
poison that kills. 

There are just two things that may 
prevent my passing one hundred. One is 
Pullman cars, and the other is steam- 
heated hotels. I believe, originally, we 
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were born to live ovtdoors. I am quite 
sure we were never born to be smothered 
in Pullman cars, or parboiled in steam- 
heated apartments. When I told the 
architect who built my house that I 
wanted it all windows, he told me that 
such a house could not be built. He said 
that a house all windows 
would have no structural a 
5 ams 
strength. It would yo 


tumble down. 

Well, he LL 

built it as 

I told 

him, age OS 


and 

the fresh 
air fills the 
place. In the 
coldest weather, 
we throw the windows 
wide open, night and day. 

If I had lived indoors as 
much as some women, I 
should have been dead long 
ago. 

It seems to me that, the 
older I get, the less time I seem to have 
to do all the things I want to do. That’s 
another reason why I hope to live to be a 
hundred, because I shall need the time. 

In fact, there are many reasons that 
will absolutely forbid me to live less than 
a hundred years. For.instance, unless I 
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live to be a hundred, I shall not be able 
to have an air-taxi of my own. Most of 
the taxies to-day are anything but airy. 
I have a very good idea of what my 
air-taxi will look like. It’s going to be 
very strong, to begin with, because I am 
quite heavy, and there’s going to be 
room for four in it. 
Then probably if I 
live to be a hun- 
dred, I sha’n’t 
have to pose 
for photo- 
graphs 

any 


more, 
because 
some man 
will have in- 
vented an instru- 
ment by means of 
which people will memo- 
rize you for themselves. That 
will save a lot of bother, par- 
ticularly to actresses, whose 


ork 


My voice, that part of it 
which is called my singing voice, will not 
be put to any strain, because the phono- 
graph will have been so perfected by 
that time that all I have to do will be to 
whisper the words of my song to it, and 
pretend to sing. 

But, innumerable as the advantages of 
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time will prove to the rest of the world , 


when I am a hundred years old, there is 
one fear I have, and that is: What kind 
of jokes will go best then? 

The mother-in-law joke will scarcely 
survive, because trial marriages will kill 
it. 

Bald heads will no longer be funny, 
because wigs are coming into fashion. 

Humor at the expense of the grass- 
widow is fast becoming a sensitive mat- 
ter. 

And as for the jokes that used to be 
told about widows, even those have lost 
their savor, because if a girl can’t be a 
widow two or three times in these days 
of declining manhood, then she’s not up 
to the mark. 

I declare, it’s going to be quite a 
problem to know what I shall do to 
make them laugh, say, sixty years from 
now. 

Anyway, I sha’n’t have to look old. 
There is no excuse for that in anyone, 
after all the tricks the stage beauties are 
telling us to teach us how to be beauti- 
ful. Some of us, like myself, perhaps, 
have been studying the beauty methods 
without much result, but that isn’t the 
idea. Just to know that you could be 
beautiful if you really wanted to be is 
satisfaction enough. 

However, there is so much talk about 
character and morals and intellectuality 
for women, that I don’t think it is quite 
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respectable to be beautiful any more. 
Can’t you imagine the time will come, 
when women will be so strong, so firm, 
so practical, that they will cut off their 
hair and wear neckties as pretty as those 
worn by the men. Just see how many 
more women there are to-day who like 
dogs more than anything else. There 
was a time when no woman would have 
dared to own a bulldog. It was consid- 
ered dangerous and unwomanly. Now, 
if a woman doesn’t own one, she is not 
‘in it,’”? and it must be a French bull- 
dog at that. In the signs of the times, 
one reads the future, as some very wise 
professor once said. I don’t remember 
where or why he said it, but that 
doesn’t matter—he did say it. 

Just what is going to become of the 
men is a mystery. A good many of them 
would like to stay at home now, if we 
women would let them. It’s got to a 
point with a good many women where 
they don’t want the men around, any- 
way. They want the home to themselves 
and their friends, and they want to be 
allowed to sit up as late as they want, 
and with a man around the house, that is 
not always possible. 

I am not a suffragette, but I believe 
in absolute freedom, fresh air, vege- 
tables, and laughter. And, if by any 
chance, I don’t live to be a hundred, I 
shall deeply regret it, for I shall miss the 
best part of my life. 
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COHAN GETS HIS 


WILLIE COLLIER, George M. Cohan and a number of others, so the story 
goes, were seated about a favorite table one evening just after the ignominious 
failure of “Alibi Bill,”’ at Weber’s Theatre. ‘Too bad about that ‘flivver’ of 
Joe’s,” remarked some one. “Yes,” agreed the impulsive George M., ‘‘but he 
had it coming; it was a bonehead trick ever to have put it on.” 

Glancing up, Cohan realized for the first time that Joe Weber was among those 
present—and that he had opened his mouth only to put his foot init. Turning to 


Collier, he inquired in desperation: ‘‘ Willie, what on earth would you do if you’d 
made a break like that?”’ 

“Well,” replied Collier with amiable deliberation, “I think I’d wiggle my tail, 
and waggle my ears, and go out and eat another thistle.”’ 








The Peter Pan 


of Managers 


By 


RENNOLD WOLF 


|| NE day, about two years ago, 

| the entire theatrical world was 
——. plunged into sorrow by the 
news that William Harris, the dean of 
managers, was mortally ill. 

For a decade Mr. Harris’ robustness, 
in spite of advancing years, had been 
one of the Rialto’s favorite jokes, and 
when one wag dubbed him the Peter Pan 
of managers the appellation had stuck. 
That “Bill” Harris should finally show 
signs of the collapse that must come to 
us all was more startling than a failure 
by David Belasco or a declaration of 
universal peace from A. L. Erlanger. 

To be sure, outwardly Mr. Harris did 
not betray the symptoms of the dissolu- 
tion which was said to be undermining 
his constitution. He still tripped along 
Broadway with that same spry, elastic 
step; he drank his highballs regularly 
and he continued to wear the familiar 
kindly smile. Nevertheless, those closest 
to him insisted that they had noticed a 
change, and his family physician ex- 
pressed alarm. 

Little by little, Mr. Harris, who at 
first had pooh-poohed the diagnosis, 
became convinced. The dripping of the 
water of suggestion began to wear on 
the stone of his own confidence, and he 
went into consultation. The consensus 
of expert opinion was that he should 
immediately go to Carlsbad and there 
be sounded and overhauled by a famous 
German specialist. Forthwith Mr. Har- 
ris, now thoroughly alarmed, boarded a 
steamer. 

With fear and trembling, a week later, 
he placed himself at the mercy of 
Carlsbad’s greatest physician. The lat- 
ter looked at him gravely and shook his 
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head. Perspiration began to stand out 
on Mr. Harris’ brow. 

For the ensuing three hours the 
physician subjected Mr. Harris to every 
test known to medical science. He 
pounded him, he thumped him, he ap- 
plied instruments to his heart and to his 
lungs. He pummeled him and kneaded 
him; he examined his eyes and im- 
politely thrust instruments up his 
nostrils. And finally, with another 
solemn shake of -his head, he took a 
specimen of Mr. Harris’ blood, and 
commanded him to appear before him 
again the following day. 

Mr. Harris did not sleep that night. 
Impressed by the serious attitude of the 
specialist, his customary optimism de- 
serted him, and he foresaw on the mor- 
row a diagnosis which would bring the 
fear of death into his heart. As he 
tossed upon his pillow he made wild and 
various guesses about the exact nature 
of the complications that were occupy- 
ing his system. He suddenly remembered 
certain little pains which he had dis- 
missed lightly at the time. He thought 
of a twitching of the eye which had 
annoyed him once at the close of a hard 
day. And he recalled pains in the back 
that had followed motor rides to his 
home in Bayside. 

Next Mr. Harris’ thoughts turned to 
this world’s goods and his business 
affairs. He canvassed his numerous in- 
vestments to determine if his house were 
in order, and he peered into the future 
of several undertakings which now prob- 
ably must be carried on without his 
guidance. 

Pale and trembling,.he reported to 
the physician the following day. As he 
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“Yes,” replied Mr. Harris. 
“But they are provided 
for. Tell me how long I 
have to live? Shall I be 
able to go home to die?”’ 







GUS AND MAX 
ROGERS 


“My dear sir,” said 
en the great man, “I have 
graphs by made a most careful ex- 
White, ° r 
New York amination, and there can 


be no mistake. In my mind 
there is not the slight- 
est doubt. A thorough 
examination and diag- 
nosis lead me to the 
firm conviction that 
you are suffering from 
an attack of dandruff. 
I prescribe for you an 
egg shampoo.”’ 

Mr. Harris boarded 
a steamer for New 
York the next day. He 
had spent several 
thousand dollars to 
learn that he had con- 
tracted dandruff, but 
he was happy. Peter 
Pan was himself again. 

Of all the men in 
America actively en- 
gaged in the theatrical 
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glanced apprehensively at the latter, it 
seemed to Mr. Harris that the great doctor’s 
expression was even more ominous. He sank 
weakly into a chair. 

“T’m braced. for it, Doc- 
tor,’ he murmured. ‘‘I am 
not a coward. Tell me the 
worst.” 

The great physician 
looked at his patient kindly, 
but remained silent. 

“T know it is an un- 
pleasant duty,’ continued probably is least known to 
Mr. Harris, ‘but it must be ena wrecer the lay public. His son, Henry 
done. Is it my heart, my Photograph Copyrighted by B. Harris, whose untimely 
liver or my lungs?” Underwood & Underwood Geath in the Titanic disaster is 
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You have a family? still a sorrowful memory, was 
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asked the physician. far better known to the world at large, 
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and yet his interests were not to be com- 
pared with those of his energetic father. 

As a member of the firm of Rich & 
Harris, one of the most resourceful in 
the theatrical business, as a close asso- 
ciate and partner of Charles Frohman, 
as one of the leading allies of the Theat- 
rical Syndicate, and the close personal 
friend of Marc Klaw and A. L. Erlanger, 
William Harris has been an important 
factor in nearly every big theatrical 
event of the 
past twenty- 
five years, 
and yet it has 
been the ex- 
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SUCCESSFUL 
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ception when his 

name has_ been 
mentioned in con- 
nection therewith. 

At the present 
time he either owns or 
is heavily interested in 
the Hollis Street, Colonial, Boston, 
Tremont and Park Theatres in Boston; 
the Colonial, Illinois, Blackstone and 
Powers Theatres in Chicago; and the 
Empire, Lyceum, Hudson, Criterion, 
Fulton, Harris, Liberty, New York, 
Park and Weber’s Theatres in New 
York. 

A dozen or more famous stars have at 
various times appeared under his direc- 
tion, and usually successfully. He has 
“discovered”? and ‘“‘made” as many 
more. Many of his productions compare 
favorably with the best the American 
stage has known, and he has made mil- 
lions in profits from theatrical invest- 
ment alone. But he has seldom talked 
about these things for publication. In 
the course of twelve years as dramatic 
editor, I recall but few instances of press 
notices in which his name appeared. 
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Almost invariably the credit for the 
project involved has been given to one 
of his associates, while Mr. Harris has 
looked on genially and awaited the dis- 
tribution of profits. 

His work is done in his office and not 
in editorial rooms. He cares not who 
gets the glory if he but gets the gross 
receipts. He does not pose as author or 
stage director, wherein he differs vastly 
from the average manager. Mr. Harris 
is simply a business man, and his busi- 
ness happens to be the theatre. 

He makes up his mind quickly on a 
proposition, and acts 
promptly and 
quietly. While 
the average 
manager is 
assembling 











his corps 
of press- 
agents 
and _oil- 
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mime o- 
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graphs, Mr. 
Harris is writ- 
ing his check in 
the privacy of his 
office and making 
ready to hurry out 
to his country home. 

Once in the course of a checkered 
career I had occasion to engage in a 
business transaction with him. Another 
literary bandit and myself were con- 
templating the purchase of a certain 
publication. A large sum of money was 
needed, and we thought ‘of William 
Harris. We readily obtained an audi- 
ence with him, and in three minutes’ 
conversation told him all of the plan 
which he cared to hear. 

*“ What does it cost?” he asked. 

“Your share of the first payment 
would be $12,500,” we replied, at the 
same time looking for a convenient door 
of escape. 

“All right,” he replied quietly. 
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The next day I chanced to meet him 
in the lobby of.a theatre. 

“Here is that money,” he said. 

Out of a waistcoat pocket he drew a 
crumpled check and handed it to me. 
It was for $12,500. 

“So long,”’ he said. 

“Hey, wait a minute,’ I called to 
him. “‘Don’t you want some kind of 
documentary -evidence about. all this?’’ 

“No,” he replied. “I’m hurrying out 
to the country. This thing looks all 
right to me. Let me know when you do 
anything.” 

It happened that the transaction was 
not consummated, and that Mr. Harris’ 
check was returned, but it taught me 
something of the manner in which big 
men do big business. On another occa- 
sion he was equally prompt and equally 
generous with Mason Peters. 

Peters had been a newspaper man and 
theatrical agent and had turned pro- 
moter. At that time he was promoting 
the development of a tract of Long 
Island real estate. He had not up to that 
time demonstrated any talent in that 
particular line. Nevertheless, when he 
needed money to carry out his scheme 
he did not hesitate to call upon Mr. 
Harris. 

In less than five minutes Mr. Harris 
had learned the salient features of the 
scheme and without comment wrote 
his check for $10,000 and handed it to 
Peters, who nearly choked. It is proper 
to say that Peters used the money to 
their mutual profit. 

And yet Mr. Harris began life in the 
humble surroundings of a cigar-maker 
and graduated into the equally humble 
surroundings of a song and dance per- 
former. To this day he is known as the 
originator of the stage trick whereby a 
comedian seems to swallow a lighted 
cigar. That feat was the backbone of 
Mr. Harris’ stage career, and it was 
imitated by nearly every variety per- 
former of his time. 

Necessity was the father of the trick. 
Harris had come to this country from 
Prussia at the age of six, and had settled 
in Bridgeport, Conn., where his father 
conducted a small clothing store. After 
three months of schooling he struck 
out for himself as a tobacco stripper in 


a Cleveland cigar factory. Then he 
learned the cigar-making trade. In the 
shop where he was employed it was 
against the rules for the workmen to 
smoke. Most of them violated this rule, 
and escaped detection by appointing 
one man to watch the door and report 
the approach of the foreman. 

Harris was puffing away contentedly 
one day when the foreman entered un- 
announced. In his fright. Harris by a 
quick twist of his tongue turned the 
lighted end of the cigar into his mouth, 
where it remained until the foreman 
left. Noting with satisfaction that the 
lighted cigar had not burned his tongue, 
Harris practised the feat again and 
again until he became proficient in it. 
When a short-time later he went on the 
stage, he used the trick in the midst of 
a song with tremendous effect. As an 
encore it won him storms of applause 
and an increased salary. 

As a boy Harris was considered—bv 
himself, at least—a good singer. He 
frequently sang while at work, and soon 
the others joined him. That impromptu 
concert has led to a system of singing 
among cigar-makers encouraged now in 
all big factories. The men sing to the 
rhythm of their manipulations, and 
foremen have discovered that it leads to 
much faster work. The continuous song 
eliminates conversation and loafing. 

One of Harris’ companions in the 
cigar factory was one Joe Lovely, who 
was an amateur dancer. He taught 
young Harris a few steps, and together 
they appeared at private parties. After 
a while Harris moved to St. Louis, where 
he met John Bowman, who also aspired 
to sing and dance, and they formed a 
partnership for engagements at ama- 
teur entertainments. 

Their first professional appearance 
was made in a, basement variety the- 
atre, known as Graham’s Tip Top. The 
team of Bowman & Harris received 
three dollars a performance. Sol Smith 
Russell was on the bill at the time, 
singing comic songs, of which the favor- 
ite was “Billy Nutts, the Poet.” Rus- 
sell received only one dollar a_per- 
formance. The reason for Bowman & 
Harris’ greater wage was that they 
blacked up. 
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Finally, due to Harris’ 
persistence, the team 
obtained an _ engage- 
ment at Tony Pastor’s, 
the goal of all variety 
players. Their joint sal- 
ary then was seventy 
dollars a week, and 
*| Harris celebrated this 
_| rise to affluence by 
joining the B. P. O. 
Elks, an organization 
which was just spring- 
ing into being. 

But hard luck had 
not yet deserted them, 
and not long after the 
Pastor’s engagement 
Bowman and Harris 
found themselves en 
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WILLIAM HARRIS; HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. 5S. B. STERN; 
HIS GRAND-DAUGHTER, MRS. ARTHUR MILLER; AND 
HIS GREAT GRAND-DAUGHTER, LITTLE RAY MILLER 


One day a man named Frank Ray- 
mond asked Bowman and Harris to 
appear at a benefit performance to be 
given for him. This was in 1863. At 
Deagle’s Varieties in St. Louis—now the 
Grand Opera House—they sang and 
danced in Raymond’s behalf, and 
registered a sensational success. George 
Deagle, the proprietor, immediately 
engaged them to appear regularly at his 
theatre. 

Bowman and Harris remained to- 
gether as a team until 1873. During 
that partnership they encountered many 
hardships, and their professional career 
was a round of vicissitudes. On numer- 
ous occasions they walked from town 
to town, and many nights they slept 
out in the open. 

Harris was always the business mem- 
ber of the partnership. Whatever he 
may have lacked, effrontery was not 
among his deficiencies, and he would 
have asked Lester Wallack for a posi- 
tion if he could have obtained an audi- 
ence with that elusive manager. 
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route and on foot with a joint capital of 
four dollars. Evidently young Harris’ 
nature was persuasive, for with this 
scant sum he induced the owner of a 
new theatre in Indianapolis to give him 
a lease. There he presented a variety 
show, appearing on the bill with his 
partner and attending to the details of 
management. After a brief period of 
large receipts, business fell off and Bow- 
man and Harris were stranded again. 

Finally they found work in a New 
Haven theatre. While filling this en- 
gagement, Lent’s New York Circus 
came to town, and one of the executives 
of the tent-show happened to witness 
their performance. Immediately they 
were engaged to take part in the circus 
concert and to sell tickets: 
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Then the two comedians quarreled, 
and the partnership was dissolved. It is 
pleasant to record that the old friend- 
ship was subsequently renewed. Several 
years later, when Harris was prosperous, 
he was in St. Louis on business, and 
there met Bowman, who was in hard 
straits. He brought him back East and 
has kept him in his employment ever 
since. Bowman is still a member of the 
staff of the Colonial Theatre, Boston, 
where he receives a regular salary and 
no questions asked. 

About a year ago at a big compli- 
mentary dinner tendered to Mr. Harris 
in New York, Bowman was present. He 
had come from Boston to do honor to 
his old friend. That night he cheered 
the loudest and applauded the longest 
of any of the five hundred managers, 
actors and newspaper men who had 
gathered to pay tribute. 

Billy Carroll was Harris’ next part- 
ner, and, while the team of Harris and 
Carroll is unknown to this generation, 
it was exceedingly popular between 
1873 and 1878. In fact, one of the great- 
est possible honors was paid to it by a 
music publishing firm which placed on 
the market an edition of “ Harris and 
Carroll’s Song and Sketch Book,” with 
pictures of the two celebrities, dressed 
in the minstrel mode of the day, on the 
cover. 

’ A copy of that song book lies before 
me as I write. The crudities of the lyrics 
and the bad grammar of the dialogue 
are funny in the light of to-day, and 
yet they represent the standard of 
‘variety acts of the period. One of the 
songs, written by Mr. Harris himself, 
and sung by the team, is entitled 
“Slavery Before the War.” It is a real 
gem of its kind, and runs in part as 
follows: 

Oh, don’t take her from me and leave me 

alone, 

For dreary this poor old man’s home it 

will be; 

I'll have no one to cheer me as old age 

creeps on, 

Oh, pity us, massa, and take me along. 

You'll take her away where I'll ne’er see 

her more; 

Perhaps she. may die 

alone, 

With no one to cheer her, deserted she'll be, 

Oh, pity us, massa, and leave her with me. 
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CHORUS: 
God bless you, kind sir, for this good deed, 
You'll find that. we'll try to do all that you 
need; a 
In heaven above you'll find your rewards, 
For not separating these two loving hearts. 


Another of Mr. Harris’ master works, 
under the title of “‘We’ll Never Part,’ 
is as follows: 

Way down in old Virginny, 

Where I was bred and born, 

That rosy, sunny country 

Where I used to hoe the corn; 

In childhood’s happy moments, 

When my heart was light and gay — 

I’ve come back to my good old wife, 

I couldn’t stay away. 

CHORUS: 

We'll never part, no never; 

We'll never part again, my darling. 

We'll never part, no, never. 

We'll never part again. 


II 
When you was gone I was lonely, 
I didn’t know what to do; 
But now you have got back again 
We'll no more have the blues. 
We will never part again, 
Whate’er will be our fate, 
And when we die, oh, let us lie, 
In old Virginia State. 


Still another epic which the team 
rendered—this one to a banjo accom- 
paniment by Carroll—bore the delicate 
title of “‘Mabel Leather-Lip,” and it 
went like this: 

My song is of a nice young girl, 

And her father’s name was Pete; 

She was as docile as a big baboon, 

And had onions on her feet. 

Her age was only sweet sixteen, 

And her middle name was Mabel, 

With a moire-antique nose and a leather 

upper lip, 

And an ear like a billiard table. 


CHorws: 
Tra la le, tra la lay, 
You should hear her. say, 
I'll strike you with a ham— 
For my name it is Mabel, 
And I think I am able— 
That’s the kind of girl I am. 


II 
She was head cook in a barber shop, 
Where she learned to be a glazier, 
And got three dollars every week 
For cutting out corns with a razor. 
One day her lover, with his ear chewed off, 
Into the shop did rush; 
He cut her ear from throat to throat, 
And shot her with the shaving brush. 
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acquired a lease of the 
Howard Atheneum in 
Boston. Harris and Car- 
roll had dissolved part- 
nership, and Harris was 
again on his uppers. In 
Boston he learned that 
the lease of the Howard 
was on the market. 
Through influence he 
obtained an option for 
four days. At the end of 
that time he was re- 
quired to deposit $2,500, 
in order to exercise his 
option, and his gross 
assets totaled only 
forty dollars. He jour- 
neyed to New York and 
there found a man will- 
ing to advance the 
money and enter into 
a partnership. 

For ten years Harris 
operated the theatre 
with immense success. 
The house became 
famous among the vari- 
ety theatres of its time. 
At the end of the second 








HARRIS. A ‘‘PARTY’’ AT FRENCH LICK, 


Ill 
The very next day she swore vengeance 
Upon her knees, before she rose, 
That she would have his iseless life, 
By stuffing hot potatoes up his nose. 
She went and got a big cheese knife, 
From a neighbor who lived close by; 
She cut all the buttons off his overalls, 
And shouted, ‘‘ Traitor, you must die.”’ 


And yet the man who wrote and 
delivered that rubbish was one day to 
be an important factor in bringing out 
and fostering the best of our dramas and 
musical plays. 

Harris took his first step toward 
sustained financial success when he 
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year, Isaac Rich, the holder of the 
original lease, returned to America, and 
consented to a renewal on condition 
that he be made a partner. Then and 
there the firm of Rich and, Harris, which 
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subsequently became one of the richest 
theatrical managements in the coun- 
try, was formed. 

A list of the theatres which Mr. Harris 
now controls either in whole or in part 
has been written above. A complete list 
of his enterprises would be too long for 
the purposes of this article. Among the 
best remembered, however, are Pete 
Dailey in “The Night Clerk,’ “A 
Straight Tip,” “The Country Sport,” 
“Champagne Charlie,” “‘ Hodge, Podge 
& Co.” “A Good Thing,” and ‘The 
Mad Bargain.” All were profitable ex- 
cept “The Mad Bargain.” “A Straight 
Tip,” which afterwards had James T. 
Powers as its star, recorded the longest 
run of any farce up to that time. John 
J. McNally, a Boston newspaper man, 
was the author of them all. They paved 
the way for the modern musical comedy. 

Under Mr. Harris’ management also, 
May Irwin appeared in “The Widow 
Jones” and ‘Courted into Court.” It 
was he, too, who brought Andrew Mack 
into prominence. For ten years Mack 
and Harris made a great deal of money 
for each other. That celebrated team of 
funmakers, Barrie and Fay, presented 
the classic “Muldoon’s Picnic” for 
three years under Harris’ direction, and 
three of the biggest successes won by 
Louis Mann and Clara Lipman were 
achieved in association with him. 

Probably but one or two persons know 
that during the long series of the Rogers 
Brothers successes Harris was a silent 
partner with Klaw & Erlanger. The 
arrangement came about in a peculiar 
way. One day John J. McNally called 
on Harris and told him that Klaw & 
Erlanger wished him to write a play for 
the Rogers Brothers. 

“But you are engaged on a play for 
me,”’ replied Harris. ‘‘ You must finish 
that first. Tell that to Erlanger.” 

The next day Erlanger telephoned 
Harris to the same purport, and Harris 
replied that he could not release Mc- 
Nally from the prior contract. 

“Call that off,’ suggested Erlanger, 
“let McNally write the Rogers Brothers 
piece for me, and I'll declare you in on 
the production.” 

Harris agreed. By ‘declaring in” 
Harris, Erlanger made him a present of 


$180,000, for that was exactly Harris’ 
share of the profits from the enormously 
successful series. 

These days it is as a friend rather than 
as a theatrical magnate that Mr. Harris 
is best known to his colleagues. To many 
of them he is. ‘“‘ Pop,”’ a name in which he 
seems to take delight. There seldom is a 
benefit performance of which he is not 
the treasurer. In consequence of the 
numerous funds which he has in charge, 
he probably has a more extensive list of 
bank accounts than any other man in 
New York. His integrity is unques- 
tioned, and the use of his name in con- 
nection with a charitable enterprise is a 
guaranty of good faith. In matters 
pertaining to the Actors’ Fund he is 
exceedingly active, as was his son Henry 
before the latter’s death. 

Only Mr. Harris himself knows the 
personnel of his private list of pension- 
ers. It is a long one, and represents his 
entire stage career, for it includes down- 
and-out actors and managers whom he 
met in his own barnstorming days and 
who have not fared so well. 

I doubt exceedingly if William Harris 
ever did a mean act in his life. His good 
nature is superb; his kindliness and 
generosity are inspiring. Age—and he is 
sixty-seven—has not soured his dis- 
position. He is, indeed, the Sunny Jim of 
his calling—a fine,. noble, magnificent 
man who helps to make the world better 
and happier. To know “Pop” Harris a 
very little is to respect him; to know 
him at all well is to love him. 

The sympathy of the entire theatrical 
world went out to him at the time of 
his son’s death. Henry B. Harris was a 
worthy offshoot of fine stock. In a few 
years he had risen to eminence among 
theatrical producers, and had fostered 
several of the biggest dramatic suc- 
cesses of our time. His father regarded 
his progress with proud eyec, and was 
happy in the thought that he might 
safely turn the burden over to his ca- 
pable son. 

And then came that terrible calamity 
—the wreck of the 7itanic, the days and 
nights of suspense and torture, and 
finally the awful truth. Many feared 
that the blow would kill “ Pop” Harris. 
They had not reckoned with the sort of 
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stuff of which that excellent man is 
made. To be sure, the hurt staggered 
him and almost overwhelmed him at 
the beginning, but he rallied, thought of 
those dependent upon him, brushed 
away a tear, removed his coat and was 
soon in the thick of the fight to clear up 
his son’s affairs. The effort was not in 
vain. Soon he weeded the wheat from 
the chaff, found attractions for the three 
playhouses which his son had controlled, 
produced several plays which the young- 
er man had in contemplation, and main- 
tained the Harris standard for probity 
and _ responsibility. 

Mr. Harris has been twice married— 
the first time at the age of seventeen. 
Two sons and three daughters were the 
result of that union. Mrs. Harris died 
eleven years ago. During the past 
winter he surprised his friends by an- 
nouncing his second marriage. The 
present Mrs. Harris was Florence N. 
Quail, a comely young woman who is 
seen everywhere with him. 

A popular member of the leading the- 
atrical clubs, Mr. Harris is an executive 
in most of them. He is always called into 
consultation on important matters, and, 
despite his many duties and cares, finds 
time for committee meetings of many 
social organizations. 

As a pinochle player he is the Rialto’s 
champion. Stories of his uncanny vic- 
tories in contests at cards are numerous, 
and a game with him is approached with 
fear and trembling by his cronies. It 
always proves costly. 

Every noon he hurries to the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, where the leading members 
of the Syndicate meet for luncheon and 
an exchange of ideas. ‘‘Pop”’ is less 
loquacious than some of his colleagues, 
but whatever he says is to the point and 
receives attention. He is one of the 
cheeriest men one is likely to meet, has 
all the enthusiasm and optimism of his 
calling, is absolutely undisturbed by 
obstacles or failure and looks every man 
squarely in the eye. 

For recreation he motors, plays 
pinochle and fishes at his camp in New 
Hampshire. On three occasions since his 
retirement he has appeared publicly in 
his old song and dance act. At Tony 
Pastor’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary Cele- 
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bration, held in the Academy of Music, 
he took part in the program, and he 
later appeared at a benefit performance 
for his old partner, Billy Carroll. More 
recently at a dinner tendered to him by 
the Friars at the Hotel Astor he reg- 
istered a glittering success by reproduc- 
ing his o'd “specialty, ’’which included 
the cigar-swallowing trick. 

In two productions I have enjoyed 
business relations with Mr. Harris, and 
throughout the rather trying association 
I invariably found him a marvel of 
patience, of tolerance and of kindness. 
At his expense at public gatherings I 
have told incidents in his career not 
especially flattering, and he has laughed 
the loudest. One, related at the last 
annual dinner of the Theatrical Man- 
agers’ Association, may be in point. It 
bore upon the production of ‘My Best 
Girl,’ which ran—or rather walked—at 
the Park Theatre. 

“For the third act,” said Mr. Harris 
to the hopeful authors, ‘I want a winter 
scene.”’ 

“It can’t be done,”’ replied one of the 
aforesaid hopefuls. 

“It must be done,” insisted Mr. 
Harris. ‘‘I have some beautiful tobog- 
gan costumes which I wish to use. Give 
me a snow scene with a practicable 
toboggan slide.” 

“But, Mr. Harris,’’ protested one of 
the authors, “‘the second act is laid in 
New York on July 3rd, and the third act 
takes place in New York the next day.” 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” declared 
Mr. Harris, after reflection. “ Introduce 
a line in the second act about an early 
winter being expected.” 

In his perennial usefulness and activ- 
ity Mr. Harris also has been likened to 
Sarah Bernhardt. He seems as dapper 
and sprightly to-day as he was fifteen 
years ago, and I have watched him sit 
up all night at rehearsals without show- 
ing traces of weariness, while about him 
vounger persons were toppling over from 
exhaustion. 

The world is better for William 
Harris. The theatrical business is its 
best when represented by him. He is, 
indeed, a veritable Peter Pan—the 
grand young-old man of American the- 
atrical managers. 
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Why Do 
We Laugh? 


By 
HARRIS MERTON LYON 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article, being more or less philosophical, ts open to 
plenty of argument pro and con. If the philosophers of the Middle Ages could str up a 
considerable argument as to how many angels could dance on the point of a needle, how 
many question marks can dance on the last tiny sound-wave of a silvery giggle? 

Why DO we laugh? A good many people will fail to agree with what Mr. Lyon con- 
siders the true explanation of Bergson’s philosophy. They may have laughed heartily at 
some particular thing in thetr lives, and then afterward tried to analyze why they were 


compelled to laugh. 


The editor is curious to hear from readers on this subject. What 


ts the funniest thing you ever laughed at? And why, do you think, did you laugh at it? 
The answers to these questions ought to bring out some amusing things and some 
sound reasoning which would be entertaining to all of us. Let us hear from you after 


you have read Mr. Lyon’s article. 


NW LAN is the only animal that 
M| IVE | laughs and weeps,” says the 

old Greek proverb. Which is a 
lie. I have seen a cow weep great, gen- 
uine tears for her butchered calf. As to 
man being the only animal that laughs, 
nobody can definitely say—except per- 
haps the ancient Greek, and he is dead. 
Laughter is supposed to be a develop- 
ment of the primitive grin: and the grin 
is supposed to have begun as a peeling 
back of the lips at the sight of food. 
One good square meal in the Pleocene 
Age was good for one oblong grin. 

We have progressed. One actor nowa- 
days making a thin repast off of the 
word ‘‘Damn!” is good for a hearty 
guffaw. 

But what actors, audiences and the 
people outside the theatre (including 
playwrights) would like to know is, 
Why do we laugh? 

Came lately among us a most extraor- 
dinary philosopher from France, by 
the name of Bergson, and he told about 
laughter and other things. He was ex- 
traordinary, for a philosopher, because 
he talked so that you could understand 
what he was talking about. He dallied 
not with the thousand-legged sentence 





or the sesquipedalian epithet; he spoke 
not once of the etiolated transcendental- 
ism of the theory of metempsychosis, or 
any other of the prize Dachshunds in 
Noah Webster’s menagerie. He stuck 
pretty closely to the ordinary words we 
all of us handle and manhandle; he 
wrote almost as well as a good reporter. 

Even at that, he oozed a good deal of 
fog when he came to tackle the subject 
of Laughter—and Why. 

Personally, I wouldn’t pick out even 
an intellectual Frenchman to explain 
laughter to me. I have listened care- 
fully to a number of their jokes and I 
don’t see where the laugh comes in at 
all. There are certain stock things—not 
mentionable here—which are absolutely 
essential to a French joke; if they are 
not there, the Frenchman refuses to 
laugh. If they are there, I refuse to 
laugh. I can and do laugh with one 
Frenchman— Rabelais—whose ‘‘enor- 
mous laugh” goes rollicking around the 
corners of the centuries and up and 
down the streets of years. But for the 
most part I regard French humor as 
pretty feeble, and the French laugh is 
more of a delicate whinny than a real he 
hearty liver-livening affair. 
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But Bergson on Laughter at least 
starts us thinking, even if he is a bit 
foggy. He says vaguely that anything 
human is laughable; thus, when we see 
an animal, say a dog or a cat, do some- 
thing that reminds us of a human ges- 
ture, we laugh at it. Or if we see a horse 
with a head resembling that of a very 
dear friend of ours, said horse is good 
for one giggle. Following this line, we 
find the explanation of why Buster 
Brown’s dog Tige, on the stage, was so 
irresistibly comic; why two men simu- 
lating a cab horse form a comic picture. 
And so on. 


merriment. Daniel Webster, expounding 
the Constitution in the United States 
Senate was an impressive figure: ex- 
pounding the same thing in ‘King 
Dodo” to a bunch of stage natives he 
would bring down the house. Daniel 
Webster might be just as serious in the 
latter case as in the former, his speeches 
identical with his serious Senate speech# 
es. But the incongruity of the situation 
would bring the laugh. Many a time an 
actor has said a seemingly serious line 
and looked up in amazement to see the 
house guffawing. He cannot imagine 

why they laugh. 





Coming on 


The chances are 





down to the human 
race, Bergson fig- 
ures that any hu- 
man being, prob- 
ably, is worthy a 
laugh so long as he 
remains his normal 
self. We have seen 
people mimic 
friends of ours, 
showing up their 
little foibles and 
natural tricks of 
speech and thought, 
so as to set the 
whole table in a 
roar. That offen- 
sive snipe in 
“Bought and Paid 
For” is entirely a 





| AUGHTER is supposed 

to be a development of 
the primitive grin: and the 
grin is supposed to have be- 
gun as a peeling back of 
the lips at the sight of food. 
One good square meal in 
the Pleocene Age was good 


for one oblong grin 


there was some- 
thing in his speech 
so totally out of 
place that people 
simply had _ to 
laugh. 

This marks the 
place in Bergson’s 
philosophy where 
he switches from 
the consideration 
of the normal to 
the consideration 
of the abnormal. 
It is a trite old say- 
ing that the es- 
sence of humor is 
exaggeration. 
Marie Dressler’s 
inimitable bur- 











comic character— 





lesques are almost 





from the parquet; 

he would be anything but that if you 
had to live with him day in and day out. 
But as he stands before you he is so well 
drawn, so always “‘in his picture,” that 
almost before he opens his mouth you 
are beginning to chuckle at him. To 
look at, he is laughable; to live with, he 
is disgusting. 

This comes pretty close to bearing 
out Emerson’s thought (and whatever 
your opinion of Emerson, he certainly 
could think). Emerson said that any- 
thing was comic if removed from its 
natural surroundings. A mule kicking a 
fat German to death in a Sunday sup- 
plement will evoke crude laughter; but 
an actual mule kicking your brother 
to death would hardly cause spasms of 


all effected by ex- 

aggeration. But the secret lies a little 
deeper than that. 

Exaggeration is but one form of get- 


ting away from the normal into the, 


abnormal. For ages people have laughed 
at the abnormal. They even used to 
laugh at hunchbacks, and a good XXX 
dwarf was good for a job as the king’s 
jester any day. We laugh to-day at a 
swaybacked horse, a fat man, a drunken 
man or a baby staggering. Because the 
normal horse is not swaybacked, the 
normal man oughtn’t to be very fat, and 
normal people walk without autograph- 
ing the entire sidewalk with their foot- 
steps. 

When Biff hits Jabb (Duologue with 
Songs and Dances) over the coco’ with a 
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stuffed club, we laugh because people 
don’t normally bang people over the 
head. We might want to; we might 
even—and stay within the bounds of 
reason—ourselves wish to hit Jabb over 
the head with a regular club, sans 
stuffing. But we don’t do it. It simply 
isn’t done in our set. It isn’t normal. 

I can imagine few things funnier than 
to see George Munroe step on a banana 
peel. Mr. Munroe might not see the fun 
of it, but he would be illustrating per- 
fectly a well-defined philosophical idea 
of what makes us laugh. He would 
combine quite a 


is generally an intolerable bore. He goes 
around all the time burdened with the 
consciousness that everybody is hanging 
to his dewy lips waiting for him to make 
one of his delicious hits—which they are 
not. That goes both ways. Not waiting 
and not delicious. 

Wit, as I’ve said, is a thing a little too 
refined for laughter. It is over the heads 
of the groundlings. Only you and I are 
quick enough to nip the agile quip as it 
flits. Then by the time we have worked 
it out—say it is a mephitic pun—it is 
too late for even a chuckle. 

Once upon a time 





flock of abnormal- 


two of the wittiest 





ities in that one 
simple act. Or Mr. 
Drew in a red flan- 
nel undershirt and 
a pair of running 
trunks doing a 
Marathon up 
Fifth Avenue: 
Monsieur Bergson 
would write a para- 
graph on that. 

It wont do, how- 
ever, to pursue this 
laughability of the 
abnormal too far. 
It must be quali- 
fied. A murder is an 
abnormal act, and 
it is accompanied 
by no parenthesis of 


mal too far. 





NYTHING is comic 
removed from its nat- 

ural surroundings... .1 can 
imagine few things funnier 
than to see George Munroe 
step ona banana peel.... Or 
Mr. Drew in a red flannel 
undershirt and a pair of run- 
ning trunks doing a Mara- 
thon up Fifth Avenue... . 
But it wont do to pursue this 
laughability of the abnor- 


men in this coun- 
try (names on re- 
quest) got together 
to write a musical 
comedy. Both were 
well known writ- 
ers who had never 
written a play be- 
fore; but their 
works had been 
chuckled over 
many a time and 
oft from coast to 
coast. The man- 
ager who got up 
the idea of having 
these two men col- 
laborate was con- 
sidered nothing 
short of genius him- 











self. It was fanci- 








(laughter). Better 
say, a verging from 
the normal which has no serious conse- 
quences. Or something like that. When 
you get far enough into a philosophical 
discussion I notice that you always 
stick in one or two ‘“‘or-some-thing- 
like-that’s” before you get through. 
But nobody is going to laugh when any- 
thing is too abnormal. Supposing Biff 
had hit Jabb with a solid iron club and 


- had killed him then and there: nobody 


but an undertaker could scare up a 
laugh at that. 

You will notice that neither Monsieur 
Bergson nor I has taken up the subject 
of wit. Wit, with the possible exception 
of Willie Collier’s, seldom makes people 
laugh. We appreciate wit; but we don’t 
laugh at it. The man with the rapier wit 


fully argued that 
with all the fatheads in the business 
hashing up a lot of cheese dialogue and 
ham songs until the average musical 
show looks more like a wrecked deli- 
catessen than it does like an evening’s 
entertainment, these two champ humor- 
ists ought to bring back the days of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan and walk away with 
everything in sight. 

The show was produced. It wasa very, 
very rank failure. Some time after the 
wound had quit smarting I asked one of 
the authors what he thought had killed 
the show. He had the fire of truth in his 
eyes as he answered: 

“T firmly believe that show was too 
witty. It had an average of about three 
jokes, puns or jests in every line. They 
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came so fast the audience couldn’t get 
’em. They couldn’t see the woods for the 
trees—I mean they couldn’t see the 
laughter for the jokes.” 

Moral: Don’t bunch your hits. 

But the chances are the crowd would 
not have laughed at it anyway. Wit, as 
I have said, is seldom a thing for laugh- 
ter. Probably nobody ever laughed with 
Whistler in his life: plenty of people 
laughed at him. His personality was far 
enough from the normal to be funny; his 
wit was anything but laughter-pro- 
voking. 

The more refined 


“The Blue Bird” and such-like are 
‘‘veri-veri nace.” He always says 
““nace”’—never “nice.” The ‘“veri- 
veri” is pronounced rapidly, as in col- 
lision. 
Doubtless earnest philosophers who 
are by this time really interested in 
tracking down the elusive Why-we- 
laugh have noted that I have not yet 
tried to explain one condition in which 
we laugh and lawf and lahf and keep on 
laughing, and giggle and tee-hee and 
chortle and snicker and hah-hah, and 
make chuckle-noises both in our throat 
and all over the 





we are the less we 


Rathskeller. I refer, 





laugh, until the sit- 
uation gets to be 
with us like that of 
the dog that was 
bred down and 
down until all the 
dog was gone out of 
him and he was 
nothing but a waik- 
ing arrangement for 
the procreation of 
hair. I have known 
a man who was so 
refined that he 
could actually go 
through the mo- 
tions of laughter 
without a sound 
escaping from his 
mouth. He was able 





HE more refined we 

are, the less we laugh.... 
I have known a man who 
was so refined that he could 
actually go through the mo- 
tions of laughter without a 
sound escaping from his Sone 
mouth.... He was as solemn 
and shiny as a boiled shirt in 
acold storage warehouse.... 
He operates a high-class 
real-estate skin game. 


of course, to the 
state of mind which 
is brought about 
by the well known 
internal bath of the 
appropriately 
termed ‘‘joy wa- 
ter.’? What is there 
about the juice of 
the grape, the es- 
of corn, 
which turns the 
world into an antic 
gambol and a ful- 
some jest? I have 
seen one thus made 
happy who did 
nothing at a wed- 
ding but rest his 
back against the 











to reveal his teeth 





wall and smile and 





for half an hour 

at a stretch in what passed for a smile 
among those present. He was as solemn 
and shiny and cold as a boiled shirt in a 
cold storage warehouse, and, I was about 
to say, he evidently was so refined that 
he got no fun out of life—until I happened 
to remember that he operates a high- 
class real-estate skin game. I suppose 
that in the watches of the night, after 
he has locked the money of the widows 
and orphans in his own private safe, he 
makes faces at himself in the glass, tit- 
ters inordinately and holds what the 
Mexicans call a hovial hamboree with 
himself. No actor or playwright on 
earth can make this man laugh. For him 
the Eddie Foys and Sam Bernards are 
merely “vulgar.’”” Maude Adams and 


smile and smile. He 
would wet his lips with his tongue, 
close his eyes gently and smile that 
gentlest of all quiet smiles. Why should 
a man smile at a wedding? 

I have seen groups of men for whom, 
after the fourth one, no joke had whis- 
kers and no arch tale was crumbling 
under the lichens of time. I have heard 
one of them say, “Listen to this one— 
hah, hah—” And right away, lo, the 
whole company would say, ‘Hah, 
hah” also. It was funny even before he 
had unwrapped it from its shroud. Why 
is this? I have seen fifty men at a 
banquet. break glassware and muss 
each his neighbor up because of a toast- 
ing gentleman who had gone down 
into the catacombs of Chauncey Depew 
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and dug up a few 
mossy hic jacets 
from the era of the 
opening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 
Why laugh at the 
dead? 

Tell me not that 
in vino there is veri- 
tas. In vino there 
is laughing-gas. I 
offer this as one 
explanation of the 
phenomenon. In 
vino a man loses 
all sense of propor- 
tion and all control 
over his natural 
and finer instincts. 
Say that in his real 
life he is a sour- 








HAT is there about 

the juice of the grape, 
the essence of corn, which 
turns the world into an antic 
gambol anda fulsome jest?... 
I have seen groups of men 
for whom, after the fourth 
one, no joke had whiskers 
and no arch tale was crum- 
bling under the lichens of 
time .... Tell menot that in 
vino there is veritas. In 
vino there is laughing gas. 


teas up and starts 
the ball a-rolling, 
and all that sort of 
guff. He is then liv- 
ing true to Emer- 
son. Everything is 
comic to him be- 
cause everything is 
out of its accus- 
tomed place. He is 
himself out of his 
accustomed place. 
His hat is out of its 
accustomed place; 
and whatever he 
may boast of be- 
neath his hatis also 
out of its accus- 
tomed place. 

This makes for 
just as much com- 














headed old note- 
shaver who thinks 
more of a nickel than I do of my 
right eye. All this innate virtue crumbles 
under the tooth of the Demon. Say that 
he took an oath on his baptismal day 
never to crack a smile till the crack of 
doom. All this rugged austerity and 
nobility of purpose goes ky-oodling 
down the sidewalk as the juice ‘goes 
rollicking down the old lane. John Win- 
terbottom may have been a cold, stern 
man, but his vise-like grip on his horse- 
like lip loosens under the soft beaming 
of the Three Stars. 

Man is anything but himself when he 
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edy as the curved 
mirrors in the mu- 
seum, where the thin man is fat and 
the fat man thin. 

I would make a suggestion, but for 
fear of the White Ribbon. If the juice 
of this-that-and-the-other-thing will put 
@ man into a laughing mood, then it 
might pay the theatres to furnish— 

That is to say, the ideal audience 
would be one that was — 

But I refrain. 

And, it having been demonstrated 
what philosophy knows upon this sub- 
ject, the question now before us is: 

Why do we laugh? 
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The 


Calcium Moon 


A Novel of Broadway Life 


By W. CAREY WONDERLY 


Synopsis: William Langhorne, a young Virginian, comes to Isabel Cameron with 
his play. Miss Cameron is an erstwhile Broadway star, now presenting her one-time 
successes on the road. She is pleased with Langhorne and his play, and gives the comedy 
a successful try-out at a small town. The uncle of Langhorne’s boyhood sweetheart 
Mollie dies, leaving her some six thousand dollars. She offers to lend Langhorne the 
five thousand dollars necessary to put the play on in New York himself. Langhorne 
accepts; and thus armed, the young playwright and Miss Cameron invade Manhattan. 

They lease a theatre, engage a company which includes Bruce Stuart, a well-known 
actor, as leading man, and commence rehearsals. Meyer Sax, a manager, drops into the 
theatre, watches the rehearsal, and then summons Langhorne and Isabel Cameron to 
his office. He tells them that there are great possibilities in the play if it is ‘‘ brought 
down to date,” and offers to take the burden of the production off their hands. After a 
stormy interview, Langhorne consents. Miss Cameron sends Stuart to talk with 
Langhorne and soothe his wounded sensibilities. The actor takes Langhorne to 
dinner and the theatre. Afterward, the young man meets a chorus-girl, Vivian Chandos, 


- and is struck with her resemblance to Miss Cameron. Later he learns that Vivian is 


Miss Cameron’s daughter; and reflecting on the intimacy of Stuart and the actress, ugly 
suspicions arisein his mind. He blurts these out to Stuart—and is humiliated when he 
learns the truth: namely that Vivian's father and Isabelle Cameron’s husband is in an 


Arizona sanitarium, ill of tuberculosis. Rehearsals of Langhorne’s play continue. 


XI 


ON CHRISTMAS Day Langhorne 
and Stuart dined by special invita- 
tion in the pretty little apartment in the 
West Seventies. Isabel explained that 
she had asked Vivian too, but that Vi- 
vian had made other plans for the day. 

It was a jolly party, and Langhorne, 
looking very handsome and_ even 
younger than usual, wore his new even- 
ing clothes and blushed like a school boy 
when Isabel told him how well they 
became him. Altogether the evening 
was a huge success, and when Isabel 
slipped a silver cigarette case in his 
hands and Stuart guiltily produced a 
match box of the same design, the boy 
got very white, then red, and became, 
all of a sudden, bereft of speech. But 
Isabel and Stuart talked a great deal 


just then, and Addie spilled a thimble- 
full of wine on the elaborate center- 
piece and was mentally blessed and 
openly scolded for it, and the moment 
was over. 

Isabel kissed him on the cheek when 
he and Stuart rose to go. To Stuart 
she gave merely a brief good-by with- 
out so much as a handshake. And they 
saw her standing in the doorway, 
framed in with a golden light from the 
room, as they stepped in the elevator 
and were whisked out of sight. 

“The Peacock’s” premiére was set 
for the third of January, and so far 
everything had gone along smoothly 
and beautifully. Success seemed cer- 
tain. The press department had suc- 
ceeded in creating a goodly amount of 
talk about the play, and the “paper” up, 
with announcements in all the dailies, 
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gave Langhorne a pleasant tingling sen- 
sation of expectancy. 

He knew his Broadway pretty thor- 
oughly now, too. Bunny Earl saw to 
his education in this respect. After the 
first memorable evening at Shanley’s 
he became her chosen cavalier, and 
“Dick” was encouraged to look around 
only on off nights. He never went to 
call upon Vivian Chandos, nor did he 
ever take her out, although it became 
customary for the girls to make up 
merry little parties. On these occa- 
sions Vivian’s escort was always a Mr. 
Jack Ruthven. 

Bunny and Vivian were eager for a 
“really truly big time’ New Year’s 
Eve, and since Miss Earl had never 
celebrated that occasion in New York 
before, Mr. Ruthven promised them 
“some night.” Of course Langhorne 
was “in” on it. A watchful Providence 
had come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Ruthven didn’t absolutely require both 
brains and money when he came into 
this world, so he was sent along with- 
out the former. But he liked celebrities 
and he thought Billy Langhorne “a 
good fellow;’ besides, Bunny was 
“crazy” about him and Vivian “went 
nowhere” without Miss Earl. 

Langhorne said nothing about the 
party to either Isabel or Bruce Stuart. 
They had quiet, uneventful lives which 
the boy couldn’t understand. Isabel 
rarely dined away from home, and the 
few friends he met in the pretty white 
and pink sitting-room were always non- 
professionals. Now rehearsals took up 
all of her time, but she told him when 
the play settled down for a run she’d 
have time for recreation—she liked to 
walk in the Park, and she read a great 
deal, and never missed a professional 
performance at any of the theatres. 
Stuart, who had reached that age when 
a person, man or woman, must be care- 
ful of the waist line, belonged to a 
gymnasium or two, was particular 
about what he ate, and liked best to 
lounge in the window at the Players. 

So Langhorne had drifted into the 
set made gladsome because of the girls’ 
beauty and the men’s money, and be- 
cause he was young and they were new 
to him, he liked it. 


He became as keen as Bunny Earl 
about the New Year’s party. Then at 
the last moment the management of 
“Little Miss Reno” decided to give a 
special New Year’s Eve performance 
and upset all the elaborate plans which 
Ruthven had made for the evening. 

Bunny was in despair. Ruthven 
wanted the two girls to resign on the 
spot, but Vivian, always clear-sighted, 
even when she lisped prettily in your 
ear, declared emphatically that would 
never do at all. 

“Tt will mean never another job in a 
Harold show,” she cried. “Bun, no. 
Jack, I thay we can’t do it, dear.” 

Later it was arranged that the two 
men should attend the performance, re- 
taining their tables at Rex’s and going 
there with the girls at the end of the 
show. This would be early, and in 
plenty of time, about eleven-thirty— 
“The head waiter’ll set you down for a 
Reuben if you get there too soon, you 
know,” prattled Bunny, who hailed 
from Vermont. 

Langhorne met Ruthven at the 
Knickerbocker at nine o’clock, and at 
ten they strolled into the theatre and 
were ushered to their chairs in the sec- 
ond row. The house was still filling 
while an audience out for a good time 
became louder and more talkative as the 
night grew older. Everything “went.” 
The elaborate gown of the prima donna, 
a beauty famous from coast to coast, 
hung in ribbons from her left shoulder 
where some one had stepped on the 
train, but she waxed generous with 
her encores and laughed a whole lot 
when she had no lines to say, so Broad- 
way laughed with her and voted her a 
huge success. After the first act she dis- 
appeared to return no more that even- 
ing, but it is doubtful if anyone in the 
house except Langhorne missed her, or 
even noticed her absence. 

The women of the chorus spent the 
entire time they were on the stage in 
sizing up the audience; one lovely, 
languid young woman of pronounced 
Creole type, stunning in lavender and 
diamond ornaments, who remained 


standing against the proscenium arch . 


after her sisters had danced away, had 
to be led off by the lovelorn tenor, who 
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SHE WHISPERED. 





GOOD CHANCE FOR A LONG TIME”’ 


winked at the audience and commanded 
her to “git.” This rivaled in favor the 
‘leading comedian’s greeting from the 
stage to a brother funny man when the 
latter came stumbling down to his seat 
at eleven o’clock. The people laughed 
and applauded this bon mot heartily 
and even the chorus joined in. 

The curtain was lowered shortly 
after this, and Ruthven spoke of the 
evening enthusiastically as being the 
nearest approach to a “rough house” he 
had ever seen in a New York theatre. 


“They were just getting ready to cut 
loose when the management called it 
a Come along, this way.” 

There must have been a hundred ve- 
hicles at the stage entrance, mostly taxi- 
cabs, although here and there an ex- 
pensive limousine or touring car honked 
itself into public notice. Already the 
girls were coming out, meeting their 
friends, and being driven off to some 
favorite resort. 

Ruthven slipped something in the 
hand of the attendant at the stage door 
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and hurried in with Langhorne closely 
behind him. Possibly there were thirty 
other men, all in evening dress, behind 
the scenes and the very air rang with 
women’s laughter and the harsher, less 
pleasant noise which bespeaks enjoy- 
ment in the male. Ruthven caught and 
kissed ten girls as they passed him; 
one black eyed, red lipped creature 
snatched the gardenia from Lang- 
horne’s coat. 

Then they heard Vivian’s voice call- 
ing Jack, and Bunny’s excited little 
giggle, and went forward to meet the 
girls. They were beautifully dressed 
and wore corsage bouquets and full 
length fur wraps. 

Bunny clung prettily to the boy’s 
arm, and he stooped down and kissed 
her carefully rouged lips. 

“Vivi's going to marry Jack to- 
night,” she whispered in his ear. “She’s 
been waiting for a good chance for a 
long time and she says before to-mor- 
row morning she'll be Mrs, Jack 
Ruthven.” 

“So it’s all arranged?” he asked, a 
little nonplused at the suddenness of 
the thing. 

“Hush! No, dear. He doesn’t know 
about it yet,” dimpled Bunny. 

The side street now was blocked 
from curb to curb with panting, honk- 
ing motors. There were three police- 
men at the corner, but they were talking 
it over with a couple of chauffeurs, 
and nobody “minded” and everything 
“went.” Twice Ruthven shouted for 
his car but in the uproar his high, shrill 
voice failed to carry and the Ruthven 
chauffeur continued to amuse himself 
with blowing his horn as loudly as he 
could in the faces of the passers-by. 

Turning to a man on the sidewalk, 
Ruthven gave him a crisp five dollar 
bill, carefully pointing out the smart 
olive limousine, but the fellow never re- 
turned and the chauffeur continued to 
honk. 

“Here, I’ll get him,” said Langhorne 
then. He pushed Bunny toward the 
young millionaire, who grinned at her 
in an idiotic way until Vivian called him 
sharply to order. “Wait, I'll be back 
in a second. Or better, go to the cor- 
ner—I’ll send the car there.” 
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He started across the street, crowded 
with a gay, care-free throng, silks, furs, 
diamonds, broadcloth, more fur, walk- 
ing sticks. Everybody shrieked at 
everybody else. New Year’s Eve was 
in the air. 

Then Langhorne caught a girl in his 
arms as she jumped back to escape be- 
ing run down by a huge touring car. 

For a second she remained there, 
very still, although he could feel her 
heart beating wildly. He drew back 
and looked in her face—she wore a hat 
and it cast great shadows across her 
eyes, but he knew: there was no mis- 
taking her. 

“Mollie!” he cried. It was like a 
dash of cold water in his face, finding 
her here. “Mollie, it is you!” 

She began to sob nervously then, 


. clinging to his coat-sleeve, and murmur- 


ing his name in whispers, over and 
over again, half to herself. 

“Mollie,” he said, still dazed. “My 
God, Mollie, what are you doing here?” 

Then, as she didn’t answer, he picked 
her up almost bodily and put her in a 
taxicab. 

“Git out! I’m ingaged, you!” shouted 
the half tipsy chauffeur. 

Langhorne swore roundly. 

“Here, the Blenheim—quick !’ and he 
tossed him a handful of bills, for Wil- 
liam Langhorne had learned the lan- 
guage of Broadway. 

During the short drive up town, now 
like a Bedlam suddenly loosened, Mol- 
lie sat with her head on his shoulders, 
and the boy, staring straight at the 
frosty glass, said nothing. Just before 
they reached the Blenheim he leanéd 
forward and spoke to the driver, tell- 
ing him to take them to Isabel Cam- 
eron’s address in the West Seventies. 
Again the man declared he was en- 
gaged for the night, and again Lang- 
horne quieted him with money. 

“T’m taking you to the home of a 
friend—Isabel Cameron, you remem- 
ber her, Mollie,” he said, as they entered 
the apartment building. “You can— 
walk? It’s not far. Here’s the ele- 
vator—” 

The door man hurried forward and 
wished them a hippy New Year’s and 
received a bill for his trouble. 
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“Will, I was frightened,’ murmured 
Mollie, and she shivered as from the 
cold. “Miss Cameron? Yes, I remem- 
ber.” 

It was after midnight and Isabel was 
curled up on a sofa near the log fire 
reading a final chapter in a new novel. 
Addie had gone to bed and the actress 
opened the door herself. 
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made a pot of hot coffee, and piled the 
cushions on the sofa for her pretty 
brown head. 

When she called Langhorne from the 
tiny kitchenette, where he had taken 
refuge, Mollie Gordon was on the sofa 
curled up in one of Isabel’s dressing 

owns. 

“I’m the biggest little fool that ever 
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SHE BEGAN TO SOB NERVOUSLY, CLINGING TO HIS COAT-SLEEVE AND MURMURING HIS NAME 
OVER AND OVER 


“Why, Billy!” she cried, but she was 
looking past him at the girl. 

Langhorne explained: 

“This is Mollie Gordon and she’s 
from down home, Winchester, you 
know. I found her on Broadway—a 
car nearly knocked her down. Talk 
to her, Isabel, please. I don’t know—” 

The girl lifted her dark eyes and 
smiled faintly at Isabel. But it was 
enough. The actress gathered her in 
her arms and led her in the cheery little 
sitting room. Slowly the color came 
back to Mbollie’s cheeks. Isabel her- 
self changed her shoes and stockings, 


lived,” was her greeting to Langhorne. 
“T got lost—imagine a big, healthy thing 
like me lost! But the crowd was fright- 
ful, and several men—of course it was 
only in fun but—it scared me—I wasn’t 
used to it—you know, Will. The Cal- 
verts brought me up last night—six in 
the party, the two Calvert girls and 
Mrs. Randolph and three men—to 
spend New Year’s Eve in New York. 
I was crazy about it—we all were! We 
went to the theatre, and coming out I 
got away and got lost. I know they 
think I am dead. Telephone to Mrs. 
Randolph at the Astor, Will.” 























Isabel shook her head at Langhorne, 
and went herself to the telephone. 

“T’ll do it, Billy,” she said. “You 
and Miss Gordon sit still. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, at the Astor?” 

“Please,” smiled Mollie. “Mrs. Alan 
Randolph.” 

“T shall tell her you will stay all night 
with me,” insisted Isabel. “Yes, in- 
deed. It’s far too late to go out again 
now. Persuade her, Billy.” 

When she had disappeared beyond 
the rose portiére, the man and the girl, 
before the log fire, were silent for a 
moment. 

“She’s very sweet, I think, Will,” said 
Mollie presently. 

“Dear,” he returned, with a catch in 
his voice, “you don’t know her. She’s 
been sweet to me, too.” 

Mollie stretched out one slim, ring- 
less hand and stroked his hair. 

“How handsome you look in your 
evening clothes, Will. And the over- 
coat—I hardly knew you at first. But 
you’re thin, a little bit thinner, I mean, 
than you were when last I saw you. I 
wonder if you know how proud we all 
are of you down home?” 

He sat very still, very white, staring 
into the fire. 

“You forgot to write, Will,” she said, 
in almost a whisper. “Had you forgot- 
ten me? Is that it?” 

Then he buried his face, hot with 
tears, on the sofa pillows, beside her, 
and she leaned down and kissed his 
head. 

“Don’t!” she said. “I wasn’t re- 
proaching you. But if you only knew 
how I waited—” 

“Mollie,” he cried, “I forgot myself. 
Thank God, you have come, dear. 
have been doing things which were all 
wrong before, but now—Mbollie, if the 
play’s a success I want you to marry 
me—right off. Will your” 

For a second the girl’s face clouded. 

“But Miss Cameron?” she said, so 
low he could scarcely hear her. 

“Tsabel is—wonderful! She has 
been sweet to me; she will be sweet to 
you. And she has a husband and a 


daughter.” 
She raised his head until his eyes 
looked into hers. 
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“What has the play’s success got to 
do with us?” she asked, with a grave, 
yet tender smile. “I loved you before 
the play came; I'll keep on loving you 
after it’s gone.” 


XII 


At the window in his room at the 
Blenheim Hotel, William Langhorne 
sat and watched the bacchanalian 
crowds which thronged Broadway un- 
til sunrise. Just before daybreak they 
became noisier and more daring, but 
with morning they disappeared alto- 
gether, night birds which have their 
being only after dark. 

Only once he thought of Bunny and 
Vivian and Ruthven, and then the mem- 
ory came like a flash and went out al- 
most immediately. Somehow they and 
their kind had lost all interest for him. 
All at once Mollie became more to him 
than anything or anybody in all the 
world, more than home, more than play 
or life itself. He wondered how he 
had ever lived all these years and never 
guessed the truth until to-night. 

At eight o'clock he tubbed and 
dressed, and before going down to 
breakfast, stepped to the telephone to 
call Miss Cameron’s apartment. 

To his surprise, instead of Addie’s 
voice, Isabel herself answered his ring. 

‘“Ts anything wrong?” he asked. 
“Why, it’s ridiculously early for you to 
be out of bed.” 

“Happy New Year, Billy. Eh? Only 
rehearsal at eleven, you know,” she re- 
minded him. “Wrong? Not a bit of 
it, and Mollie is still asleep. I thought 
I’d not waken her until Mrs. Randolph 
came, you see. The child’s quite worn 
out.” 

“You’re a brick, all right,” he said, 
rather hoarsely. 

“That’s a hard name, Billy,” she 
laughed in return. “There, don’t cry 
for help. Till be a good dog. And 
come to the theatre early, wont you? 
These last rehearsals are going to be 
very serious things. I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to come up for me and 
escort me to the theatre? Incidentally, 
you might say good morning to Mollie. 
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She might—mind you, ‘might’—be up 
and about then.” 

“Bless you, I’ll hurry along and take 
my chances of wishing her good morn- 
ing,” cried he. 

While he was at breakfast, Bruce 
Stuart’s card was brought to him and 
the actor followed closely on the heels 
of the bearer. It was a most unusual 
thing for Stuart to be abroad at this 
hour, and Langhorne scarcely needed 
the knit brows and serious face to tell 
him that everything had not gone well 
for that gentleman. 

“Something wrong?” he said, rising 
and motioning to a chair opposite his 
own, 

Stuart sat down and ordered a pot of 
strong black coffee—he wanted no 
breakfast. 

“Seen the morning papers?” asked 
he, when the waiter had gone. 

“No.” Langhorne’s first thought 
was for his play. 

“Well, Vivian was married—last 
night—this morning—I don’t know 
when, but she was married.” 

“To Jack Ruthven?” cried the boy. 

“Then you do know?” 

“Bunny Earl, a friend of Vivian’s, 
told me they were to be married, but I 
scarcely gave it a second thought. That 
was last night. Had I remembered and 
told Isabel then—” 

“Just as well you didn’t,” Stuart 
broke in, with a slightly cynical smile. 
“In the first place, Isabel could have 
done nothing, and it would only have 
given her a wretched night. Ruthven’s 
father, it seems, is tremendously 
wealthy. Of course, he will separate 
them as soon as he can lay hands on the 
fellow, but Vivian will be made inde- 
pendently rich as a result of her flying 
trip to Jersey. Myself, I’m selfishly 
glad. She was only a drag on Isabel.” 

“Do you mean his people will make 
Ruthven divorce her?” Langhorne 
cried. “What for?” 

“Chiefly because they don’t want her 
in the family, I suppose. Yes, the 
family will demand a divorce and Vi- 
vian will consent to one—for a consid- 
eration, of course. Oh, she can take 


care of herself; she knew what she was 
doing.” 
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“Well,” said the boy, getting up, 
“coming from you I guess it’s straight, 
but down home we’d call such proceed- 
ings disgraceful—and worse! Divorce 
there, Stuart, is looked upon as being a 
loophole found by the devil while the 
angels were asleep.” 

“In New York that reads the other 
way,” grinned ¢’e actor. “Well, I’m 
going up to break the news to Isabel. 
She’ll be pretty badly cut up about it; 
after all, the girl’s her daughter, but I 
repeat I am glad—mighty glad.” 

The two men rode up town in a taxi- 
cab, a sorry looking vehicle in the mer- 
ciless winter sunlight, still littered with 
confetti and stale with exotic perfumes. 
The day was clear and cold, and a quiet 
neither of Sabbath nor week days per- 
vaded Broadway. 

Isabel knew. They saw that at a 
glance as Addie ushered them ceremo- 
niously into the sitting room. 

“Yes,” nodded Vivian’s mother, hold- 
ing up a yellow envelope before Stuart 
could begin his carefully prepared 
speech. “It just came. My little girl 
has married John Ruthven’s son.” 

“They are rich,” Stuart reminded her 
quickly. 

“Which counts least of all with a 
woman—afterward,” she said, her chin 
in her palm. “Oh, I wish she hadn’t 
done it, Bruce; indeed, indeed I do!” - 

“Tt may all turn out very well; you 
can’t tell,” spoke up Langhorne, anx- 
ious to offer what little comfort he 
could. 

Isabel reached out and pressed his 
hand softly, but a bitter little smile 
spoiled the beauty of her lovely mouth. 

“They never do,” she said. “The yel- 
low journals wont let them, even if the 
man’s family is willing. Poor Vivi! 
Sometimes I think that anything which 
may ever happen to her will be my 
fault,” she added, turning to Stuart. 
“T remember from the very first how I 
planned and schemed for my baby. She 
should have all the things which I had 
never had and always wanted; there 
was to be no stage for her, with its 
constant cares and disappointments. 
And just see how my house of cards 
has come tumbling down about me! I 
pleaded with her not to choose a the- 
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atrical career—and 
she said I was jeal- 
ous, that I wanted 
all the fame for my- 
on « «s+ Fee 
the chorus, then the 
wife of a worthless 
son of a notorious 
millionaire. Only 
the ugly part of my 
dreams has come 
true.” 

“Vivian never 
considered you for a 
single minute, Isa- 
bel!” cried the actor. 
“She is your daugh- 
ter, yes, and she is 
also—his. Her fu- 
ture will be provid- 
ed for. Mark my 
words: see how of- 
ten she. remembers 
your existence 
then.” 

She glanced from 
Langhorne to Stu- 
art and-held out her 
hands to them with 
a pretty, graceful 
gesture. 

“Please be patient 
with me a little to-day. This is New 
'YYear’s Day. I feel so horribly alone 
I could cry my eyes out, but I sha’n’t, 
for Billy’s sake and the sake of his play. 
. . . You didn’t hear from her, 
Bruce?” 

“Not a line.” 

Just before it was time to start for 
the theatre, Mollie came in, stopping for 
a brief moment at the door until Isabel 
saw her and went smilingly to meet her. 

It amused Stuart a little to see how 
Langhorne took her completely for his 
own with a quiet air of ownership 
which was both delicious and boyish. 
But when he was with Mollie there was 
a new, wholesome way about him which 
bespoke the man too. It was many 
years since Bruce Stuart was twenty- 
five, but he remembered; like a picture 
flashed upon a screen the memory came 
and remained with him for a second, 
and he liked Langhorne better for its 
coming. 
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“THEY LIKE IT, WILL,” SAID MOLLY; ‘‘BUT THEN, HOW CAN THEY 
, 


HELP IT?’ 


Eagerly he sought an opportunity to 
acquaint Isabel of what he had seen. 

“That boy and girl are in love with 
each other,” he said, as if he had made 
an important discovery. 

“Better than that, Bruce; they’re en- 
gaged and the wedding day’s named,” 
smiled back Isabel. “It will mean los- 
ing him of course, and I’m really fond 
of Billy; yet I’m glad, for he’s a dear 
boy and Mollie’s a born darling. Why 
wasn’t Vivian that sort, and why didn’t 
a man like William Langhorne fall in 
love with her? Although, come 
to think, I was afraid he would at one 
time.” 

“It would never have done,” frowned 
Stuart, echoing her very thoughts. 

“Sometimes I think things were 
wrong from the very start for Vivi.” 
She sighed, and stopped to watch the 
two young people on the gay pink sofa 
which Langhorne had dragged up to 
the fire. “I love just to see them to~ 
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gether—don’t laugh!—I suppose it is a 
sign of old age, but I do,” she added 
softly. “I wish, oh, how I wish that 
Vivian—” 

At the look in her eyes which he had 
learned to mistrust, Stuart called to 
Mollie almost brusquely. 

“Miss Gordon, have you heard the 
little song which Miss Cameron is to 
sing in “The Peacock?’ ” 

Mollie turned from him to Isabel in 
her pretty, impulsive way, very like a 
tame, pert sparrow, the man thought, 
watching her. 

“Ts there to be a song? Miss Cam- 
eron, you will—” 

“Stuart composed the music—he is 
far too modest to tell you so himself,” 
declared Langhorne. 

“Langhorne wrote the words—I’m 
sorry I can’t return the compliment, old 
fellow,” Stuart added. 

“Please, please!” cried Isabel, hold- 
ing up her hands in mock horror. “And 
those creatures call us vain,”’—with a 
smile at Mollie. “The pair of them 
have been dying for you to know they 
have written a song—and such a song! 
Am I really to sing it?” 

Addie appeared in the doorway. 

“Mrs. Randolph,” she announced. 


XIII 


Just as Isabel stepped from a taxi- 
cab at the front entrance of the Times 
Square Theatre, and turned to speak to 
Addie, a scared, solemn Addie with a 
rabbit’s foot in her pocket and a tin 
make-up box hugged to her bosom, the 
electrician of the house switched on the 
lights. 

The negress saw it first and pointed, 
muttering incoherently, to the huge elec- 
tric sign, visible for blocks along Broad- 
way in the clear, cold January night. 


ISABEL CAMERON 


In 
“THE PEACOCK” 


Twice Isabel opened her lips to speak 
but each time the words wouldn’t come, 
and with a little nod she hurried into 
the lobby. 

It was banked high with flowers. 
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Meyer Sax, very red, very loud, since 
he was equally nervous, came forward 
and shook her by the hands, calling her 
his dear, and telling her in a hoarse 
whisper that their future rested on her 
fair shoulders to-night. He talked a 
great deal, and laughed even more, and 
Isabel was glad to escape from the office 
and rush away to her dressing room, 
where she locked the door securely 
against all intruders. 

It was here ° the little eight by ten 
room that Addie reigned supreme. Isa- 
bel watched her, at first listlessly, then 
with a smile of amusement, as the wom- 
an busied herself with the stacks of 
congratulatory telegrams, opening them 
and scanning each in turn with head 
held on one side and slightly arched 
brows. They may have been Greek for 
all she understood them, since she could 
neither read nor write, but these very 
important facts didn’t hasten the task. 
Each yellow sheet was conscientiously 
opened and gazed at. 

“From whom?” Isabel asked once, 
with a perfectly grave face. 

“From everybody in Noo Yawk, I 
should say, ma’am,” returned the ne- 
gress blandly. “And perfec’ly natural, 
too,” she added, as an afterthought. 

Presently Langhorne came and spoke 
to her through the door; his voice 
sounded harsh and Isabel motioned for 
Addie not to open for him. 

“T’m dressing,” she declared. “Good 
luck—that’s for us both. I have yours 
and Mollie’s interests at heart as well 
as my own.” 

“God bless you,” he returned, and 
was gone. 

The house was filling rapidly now, 
the street in front of the theatre being 
lined with vehicles as far west as Sixth 
Avenue. It was a mixed audience at 
that, although Langhorne, peering at 
the arriving crowds, didn’t know this 
any more than he could discriminate 
between those who paid and those who 
were paid to witness the premiere. 
Meyer Sax had no intention of playing 
Isabel Cameron to a house of empty 
benches, and those seats which re- 
mained in the rack at six o’clock were 
hastily sent to the S. and M. employ- 
ment agency with the suggestion that 
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they be used by the less fortunates who 
happened to be “at liberty” just at pres- 
ent. 

When the overture was called, Lang- 
horne crept into Sax’s private office, 
unable to remain quietly in the box with 
Mollie and Mrs. Randolph when such 
an important issue was at hand. Al- 
ready his collar was beginning to show 
signs of wilting; the hand he extended 
to an acquaintance was quite cold. 

“People are coming in droves,” he 
ventured to remark, moving restlessly 
about the room. 

“Well, let ’em. That’s what the house 
is open for,’ roared Sax. “Eh— 
what?” 

“*Nother telegram—Miss Cameron, 
sir,” repeated the page, offering the yel- 
low envelope. 

After a hasty glance at it, Sax was 
about to throw it down on the desk with 
a muttered “for Isabel” when some- 
thing caught his eye. Slowly he turned 
it over in his big hands, studying the 
marks, the dates, feeling it, holding it 
up to the light even. It had been di- 
rected to the S. and M. offices, and sent 
from there to the theatre. 

Langhorne watched him as if fasci- 
nated, and as the manager saw the boy’s 
eyes fastened on the thin yellow object 
in silent inquiry, he swore a fearful 
oath. . 

“From Arizona—Bon Air,” he said. 

“See here, do you know that Sander- 
son is out there for his health? Know 
who Sanderson is?”’—cunningly. 

The boy swallowed something in his 
throat. 

“Yes. He is Miss Cameron’s hus- 
band.” 

“Well, he’s at Bon Air for his health. 
All foolishness, just putting it off from 
day to day, as I’ve told her time and 
again. But women, you know— Of 
course, it’s her money—and it’s cost her 
a pretty penny. This _ tele- 
gram is from Bon Air. One of two 
things, son; either it’s congrats, or 
else—” 

“Yes. Or what?” 

“Sanderson’s dead.” 

There was a brief silence. Through 
the thin walls they could hear the music 
of the overture mingled with the steady 
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shuffling of feet. The audience was 
still arriving; for a second Sax thought 
of refusing to seat any late comers after 
the rise of the curtain—so much de- 
pended on the house hearing the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of the lines. 

The boy said, suddenly, his voice 
sounding harsh and loud in the small 
room: 

“He can’t—be dead. Not to-night.” 

“Why not to-night?” growled Sax. 
He stuffed the telegram into his coat 
pocket. “You wont say anything about 
this, of course.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Do? Keep it safe in here until after 
the show. What did you think I was 
going to do with it?” 

“But if anything is wrong, Miss Cam- 
eron ought to know,” said Langhorne. 

“And if it is all up with the poor beg- 
gar, have her throw a fit and dismiss the 
audience, eh? Not much! What did 
Sanderson ever do for me? I tell you, 
it takes positive genius to get together 
the house we’ve got here to-night. 
Every big writing fellow in the city, 
with their hammers safe at home, at that 
—Cameron’s an old reliable—they like 
her style. If the play goes half-way well 
at all they'll rave in to-morrow’s 
papers! But you don’t know much about 
theatre politics yet, do you? ... Give 
her this telegram now? You couldn’t 
knock me down and take it from me!” 

Langhorne traced with his foot the 
intricate pattern in the magnificent Per- 
sian rug on the floor of the office. 

“It seems hardly fair to her—or to 
him—if he’s out of it all,” said he. “On 
the other hand, she might go to pieces 
as you say. And then you—” 

“Wel? laughed Sax shortly. “To be 
sure, she’s got nothing to go to pieces 
about, but she would, \.oman-like, be- 
cause it’s generally expected in a case 
like this. Oh, after the show’s time 
enough.” 

“Tm _ sorry,’ nodded Langhorne, 
scarcely conscious of what he was say- 
ing. 
“Sure! Everybody is. Not a word to 
Stuart,” Sax warned him. 

They stepped into the darkened audi- 
torium through a private door, and 
while the boy groped his way to the box 
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where Mollie was waiting for him, 
Meyer Sax remained standing at the 
rail in back of the last row of orchestra 
seats. Two of the minor characters had 
just made their entrance; “The Pea- 
cock” had made her bow to Broadway. 

The first act went without a hitch. 
It was a friendly audience, which is not 
always the case merely because a num- 
ber of friends of the star or the mana- 
ger are present, and upon Isabel’s first 
entrance she was greeted with a storm 
of applause which fairly amounted to 
an ovation. It warmed the very cock- 
les of the boy’s heart; even Sax, down 
in back, rubbed his fat, cold hands to- 
gether. 

At the close of the act the applause 
again rang out, and the curtain, skill- 
fully manipulated, rose and fell a full 
dozen times, for the calls had been 
faithfully rehearsed and twelve was the 
number decided on beforehand for the 
first act. 

In the second-tier box, Mollie said: 
“They like it, Will; but then how can 
they help it? And Isabel—I shali call 
her that always in the future—was per- 
fectly dear and sweet.” 

Sax, back in his office again, told 
Marcus, his partner: “Looks healthy, 
enough, but wait for the second act, eh? 
The second summer’s always tellin’ on 
an infant.” 

In the foyer and the lobby, the habit- 
ual first nighters congregated and tried 
to find out each what his neighbor 
thought without first committing him- 
self. Then, of course, it was consid- 
ered the correct thing to do promptly to 
disagree with him. To-night, one and 
all declared Isabel Cameron “put up a 
good front.” 

“She’s no sweet sixteen but a very 
satisfactory thirty,” asserted one stout 
gentleman whose person and diamonds 
were fixtures at all Broadway pre- 
mieres. 

“Can give half the names on the 
street cards and spades and beat ’em 
out,” said the lover of the palmy days. 
“Thank God, in Cameron we haven’t 
a shooting star but a planet.” 

Over in a corner one of the “wise” 
ones was explaining the “workin’s” of 
the production in a loud whisper. 


“It’s this way: Cameron’s no dark 
horse ’cept, maybe, to the younger gen- 
eration. She’s an old stager—learned 
the business with Daly—crossed swords 
with Rehan toward the last. But the 
new dolls, them just burning to act 
and with a bunch of money behind ’em 
began to push, and push hard on her 
tracks until finally they pushed her out 
in the provinces. There this fellow saw 
her and got her to do his play. He’s an 
F, F. V.—rich but of a literary turn, 
y’ understand. Old Meyer S. heard the 
Jingle of the gilt and he readily lent his 
name to the production. He’s a mana- 
ger. Get next to what he done to- 
night ?” 

“No; what?” chorused a dozen voices 
dutifully. 

The “wise” one drew nearer, catch- 
ing the man closest to him by the coat. 

“He made every woman in the show 


‘an antiquated specimen of.the female 


species but little Goldenlocks Isabel. 
Cute, eh? One of you gents remarked 
Cameron looked young. Annie Yea- 
— would be frisking it with Methus- 
elah.” 

After this, mightily pleased with him- 
self, the gentleman in question, a friend 
of the management, returned to his or- 
chestra chair in the sixth row, aisle. 

The second act went with a wallop— 
no other word fittingly describes the 
genuine outbreak of enthusiasm at its 
close. The curtain went up and down 
until even the “wise” ones forgot to 
count the number of times. Isabel 
smiled her thanks; the company came 
on and acknowledged its call; Isabel re- 
turned with Stuart; Isabel bowed 
alone, gathering the audience in her 
arms with a pretty, graceful gesture. 
Then, to start things again, for the 
house was nearly exhausted, came cries 
of “Author!” The curtain rose on an 
empty stage. “Speech!” “Cameron!” 
“Author!” And Isabel appeared for 
a brief second in the doorway, back 
center. More cries, greater applause, 
the audience having recovered its fa- 
tigue sufficiently to take up the “splen- 
did ovation” again. The company was 
brought on again,—Stuart, Isabel. The 
last time Isabel held Langhorne’s hands 
and together they bowed their thanks, 
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the boy very gravely, as befitted the 
most important moment of his five-and- 
twenty years. 

Wisely enough, there was no speech- 
making attempted. 

“It will only have the appearance of 
a fifth wheel to a wagon,” declared the 
star, with conviction which carried 
weight. 

There was a third and last act to be 
sure, but the story was told before the 
curtain fell upon it. The audience had 
stamped “The Peacock” with its ap- 
proval; Isabel Cameron had come back 
to Broadway. 

Even the “wise” one noised his 
royal approbation. 

“Nifty comedy with a punch. We'll 
be giving the provinces a peep at it 
twelve months from now. ‘To-morrow 
Dresden Cameron will own the town 
from Joe Webder’s to Columbus Circle. 
Do they come back? Once in a cal- 
cium moon!” 

Back on the stage, Langhorne and 
Mollie and Meyer Sax were clamoring 
on the star’s door for admittance, but 
Addie steadfastly turned away all com- 
ers—Miss Cameron was dressing. Be- 
wildered, Mollie asked Will if anything 
was wrong. Langhorne in turn gave 
Sax a quick glance, and the manager 
shook his head. 

“A little nervous now that it’s over,” 
he thought. “Congratulations, Langy. 
Do you realize that we’ve got something 
like a pretty solid hit on our hands? 
Young lady, you ought to be mighty 
proud of this youngster.” 

“We’re all proud of Will,” returned 
Mollie softly; “perhaps I am a little 
more than the rest. It was glorious, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Sax?” 

When Addie opened the door of the 
star’s dressin; room and Isabel came 
forth she was dressed for the street and 
her arms were filled with American 
beauty roses. 

“T love you all—every one of you,” 
she cried gaily. Across the bare stage 
she saw Bruce Stuart and nodded. “But 
now I must go home—I’m completely 
tired out. Mollie dear, your roses were 
as lovely as you are. Bring her to-mor- 
row to talk it over with me if you can, 
Billy.” 
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Sax extended the telegram. 

“Came late,” he muttered, “and I held 
it until after the show.” 

She looked down at her hands full 
of flowers, and made a little grimace. 

“Bruce,” she called. “Give it to Mr, 
Stuart, Mr. Sax, please. Good-night 
—everybody.” 


XIV 


A DDIE had gone on ahead and there 
was a pine log burning in the open 
grate, filling the place with a soft, rosy 
glow, when Isabel and Stuart arrived. 
Isabel tossed the flowers aside and flung 
herself down in a corner of the gay 
pink sofa. 

“You may come in for five minutes,” 
she told the man with a smile. “Shall 
Addie make you some coffee? And 
there’s a really good restaurant down 
stairs, you know.” 

“Nothing to-night, thanks, unless you 
say a couple of dozen Lynn Havens, 
some paté de foie gras, a salad or two, 
and a quart of brut, nineteen hundred.” 
He came over and stood with one foot 
on the brass fender. “Belle,” said he, 
suddenly serious, “I haven’t told you 
yet how glad I am for all that has hap- 
pened to-night because—well, because 
I can’t I think. But perhaps you know, 
can guess.” 

“T do know,” came her soft answer. 
“Oh, Bruce, what a night it-was to be 
sure!” 

“Yes, ma’am, a hundred an’ ninety- 
nine telegrams!” cried Addie proudly, 
from the doorway. “We never done 
higher ’n that—” 

Stuart looked up. 

“By George, I’ve got the two hun- 
dredth in my pocket!” he laughed, and 
he gave Isabel the telegram which 
Meyer Sax had held back. 

“Here,” said she, “you open it. It’s 
nice to be remembered this way, but the 
janitor will be furious when he has to 
take them away and burn them next 
week.” 

Stuart stooped down to read the mes- 
sage by the fire light. A moment 
passed—two, five. Isabel opened her 
lids and leaned forward, narrowing her 
blue eyes. She had not been asleep, but 
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after the glare of the footlights she 
found the dark very restful and pleas- 
ant. 

“Bruce,” she cried, “why are you 
burning that telegram, you goose? Is 
it from my dearest enemy? I have 
none to-night, you know.” 

He got up slowly, and stood with his 
back against the chimneypiece. 

“It was from Bon Air.” 

“He—he—Bruce!” She half rose to 
her feet, then sank back on the sofa 
again. “Tell me,” she said. 

“Sanderson is ill, very ill, it seems. 








“Stop! Bruce, I can’t let him die 
alone,” she said, in almost a whisper. 

“I don’t exactly understand—” 

“T must do what he asks—go to him 
at once.” 

“Tsabel !” 

“Yes, I must go to him, Bruce.” 

“Now that’s all foolishness. You 
can’t do him any good—may only ex- 
cite him— And your play, ‘The Pea- 
cock—’ ” 

“Tt will have to wait until I return,” 
she said with a weary sigh. “He is dy- 
ing and he has sent for me—that shows 








ISABEL OPENED HER LIDS AND LEANED FORWARD, NARROWING HER BLUE EYES 


He wants you to come to him—at 
once,” he told her deliberately. 

“Oh-h!” She covered her face. 

“Of course you can’t do any such 
thing! I will wire the doctors to spare 
no expense—” 

“Ah! You thought I would—that is 
why you were going to burn the tele- 
gram when you thought I was asleep. 
You were afraid if I knew—” 

“Nonsense,” said the man brusquely. 
“I wanted to spare you to-night of all 
nights if I possibly could. I knew it 
was out of the question you’re going to 
Arizona now. .. . Poor fellow! 
I'll just wire—” 


I am the one person— Bruce, I must 
go—no matter what comes or doesn’t 
come. I must, I tell you.” 

“You sha’n’t!” he swore. “Why, in 
the name of common sense, what 
good could you do him?” 

She rose and came swiftly over to 
him, resting one hand on his coat- 
sleeve. 

“Don’t you understand? He is dy- 
ing; this is the end. What does a play 
matter, success or failure, in the face of 
death, Bruce? Oh, it is not a ques- 
tion of love. In the name of all that is 
decent, holy—he is my husband, the 
father of my baby. For the sake of 
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other days I must go to him now if he 
wishes it. I don’t—deep in my heart, 
I do not want to go—I am a little 
afraid, I think. But I know I must if 
I ever want to be happy again. I am 
not made of the stuff of heroines; I’m 
no martyr but a woman with a woman’s 


mind, and heart and soul. He wants 
me. To offer money is almost—a sac- 
rilege at this time. Money will never 
help again, it seems. Don’t you under- 
stand? You must. I would never dare 
see you again if I refused to go.” 

He was silent for a second. Then 
again he began, to coax, persuade, 
threaten even; and all without avail. 

“It will mean close the theatre, stop 
Langhorne’s marriage, perhaps. My 
God, you may even never get a chance 
to continue the run—this will give the 
whole thing a black eye from which it 
can never hope to recover. You’re on 
solid with both feet now. All you’ve 
got to do is to keep right along the 
pathway of success for the next two 
years. Isabel, don’t you see? It will 
mean the end.” 

“Bruce!” she moaned. “Don’t!” 

“You will never get a second chance. 


~Et spells ruin for three people if you 


She slipped one bare arm around his 
neck. 

“Bruce,” she cried, “if you care at all 
for me you must know there is but one 
thing for me to do. After all these 
years, and then to fail me now! I 
thought we understood each other bet- 
” 

He gently removed her hand from 
his shoulder and walked twice the 
length of the apartment, stopping at last 
in the oriel window. Outside it was 
snowing and the deserted street was 
carpeted with white. 

“Belle,” he said, at length, “I have 
cared for you—always, it seems to me 
now. It is because I do care that I 
ask you not to give up everything which 
makes life worth while to go to the 
bedside of a man you haven’t even seen 
for nearly five years. I hold you have 
done your part—more than nine women 
in ten, yes, more than ninety-nine in 
one hundred would do!—when you have 
provided for—for Sanderson as you 
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have done all these years. It was noble 
of you—” 

“Don’t please!” she begged, holding 
up her hand to silence him, 

“I am sure if he knew he wouldn’t 
ask it of you,” he added, in a more gen- 
tle tone. “He’d understand. If you 
must go—” 

It was his first sign of weakening, 
and she came toward him with a little 
cry of relief. 

“T could almost weep—or do mur- 
der,” he declared, taking the fingers of 
one slim, feverish hand in his. “I wish 
I had burned the cursed thing before 
you saw it.” 

The door opened softly and Addie 
stuck her head in the room. 

“Long distanc: is a-ringin’ you, Miss 
Is’bel. The office wants to know if 
you'll come down in one o’ the private 
booths or be connected here,” she said. 

“Miss Cameron will take the mes- 
sage here,” spoke up Stuart promptly. 

Then he took Isabel’s two hands be- 
tween his own and looked her steadily 
in the eyes. 

“Be brave,” he comforted. “It may 
not be. Would you rather I—” 

She only shook her head and went 
slowly to the telephone, and Stuart, 
stepping into the kitchenette, closed the 
door, leaving her alone. 


“Bruce!” she called at length. 

He was beside her at once. 

“It was Doctor Fanshawe at Sara- 
nac,” Isabel explained, in a hushed 
voice. “It was he who recommended 
Bon Air, you know. Douglas died last 
night. The telegram I received was 
sent three days ago, it seems, and 
must have lain in Meyer Sax’s office 
until to-night.” 

For a second they stood there to- 
gether, neither caring to break the deep 
silence which, all at once, like a cloud, 
had enveloped them. Then Bruce Stu- 
art reached for his hat and went 
toward the hall door, and Isabel fol- 
lowed him, not speaking a word. 

On the threshold he turned. 

“If you want me—” 

“T’ll phone you—in a few days,” she 


promised. 
(The End.) 
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~ average American theatre- 
- goer, confronted with the 

phrase “contemporaneous 
foreign drama,’”’ permits a look of in- 
finite wisdom to traverse his visage and, 
this once satisfactorily negotiated, pro- 
ceeds thenceforth to make news as fol- 
lows: 

“England has some fine playwrights 
doing work at present. Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Pinero, Barker, Sutro, Henry 
Arthur Jones and Arnold Bennett con- 
stitute the meritorious group of men 
writing for the stage in that country. 

“In Germany, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann and the revolutionary Wedekind 
are the trio who are carrying drama’s 
aga before the public with zeal and 

e. 

“In France, Hervieu, Brieux, Cail- 
lavet and De Flers, Rostand, Bataille, 
Bernstein, Bisson, Wolff and Veber are 
the dramatists doing all the work for 
the theatre. 

“And Austria is known by the plays 
of Schnitzler.”” To be perfectly equit- 
able to the American, however, such a 
statement on his part is, in the matter 
of cosmic sapience, probably analogous 
to the opinion of the average foreigner 
when charged with the query: 

““Who are the three greatest men in 
the United States?” 

To which the average foreigner in- 
evitably will reply: 

_ “Roosevelt, Vanderbilt and Buffalo 

ill.’’ 

The average American’s education— 




















to confine oneself to a single topic—is 
largely an education in what may be 
called “‘the high spots.’’ In other words, 
his sum of knowledge has been so 
grounded and so developed that it per- 
suades itself to consider as worth know- 
ing only the Matterhorns and Pike’s 
Peaks of literature, art, music, com- 
merce, sport, and everything else. Filson 
Young has aptly remarked on this point 
that, as a people, we are given to talk- 
ing incessantly in superlatives and to 
referring constantly to “propositions.” 

In the case of the theatre, as in the 
case of tooth powder and novels, the 
American admires and knows chiefly— 
indeed, I may say on!y—such names as 
have met his eye with the greatest re- 
currence. Owen Johnson, in his story 
“Stover at Yale,” as I remember it from 
a swift and careless perusal, illustrated 
his contention regarding the net ignor- 
ance of the modern college graduate by 
propounding twenty or thirty (I forget 
the precise number) eminently usual 
and equally fair questions—such, for 
example, as “Who was Renan?’”’—and 
declaring, with a copious righteousness, 
that it would indeed be a sorry pro- 
portion that could give the proper 
answers. 

Taking the phrase ‘‘contemporaneous 
foreign drama,”’ one may make a similar 
test with American theatre-goers—and, 
I feel very certain, with like result. 
Anyway, let us try. Let us ask the 
American theatre-goer to tell us any 
one thing about the following twenty- 
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five foreign playwrights, playwrights 
well-known in their respective coun- 
tries, to say nothing, in numerous in- 
stances, of the countries across their re- 
spective frontiers; playwrights who have 
demonstrated themselves to be capable 
of the editing of novel and worth-while 
drama and many of the plays of whom 
have achieved a merited and not incon- 
siderable success. Here is the list: 

1. Paul Apel 

2. Lothar Schmidt 

3. Hans Franck 

4. George Birmingham 

5. Von Raoul Auernheimer 

6. George Hirschfeld 

7. Edmond Fleg 

8. Adolf Wildbrand 

g. Paul Alexander 
10. Paul Heyse 
11. Adolf Schack 
12. Sil Vara 
‘13. Ludwig Thoma 
14. Franz Molnar 
15. Ernest Hardt 
16. Josef Ruederer 
17. M. Foerster 
18. M. Leyngel 
19. Roda Roda 
20. Harold Chapin 
21. Inglis Allen 
22. Harold Brighouse 
23. St. John Ervine 
24. Herbert Eulenberg 
25. Paul Ernst 


There is but small trickery in my list. 
Edmond Fleg, to be sure, may not be a 
wholly fair question, for he has come 
into substantial notice only recently in 
France with a play whose theme centers 
on the unwanted arrival of a baby in the 
home of a pleasure-loving young couple 
and the consequences upon the spirits of 
husband and wife, now become father 
and mother. 

Nor, I grant, may the questions over 
the comparatively new-come and as yet 
not thoroughly tested Harold Chapin, of 
whose work Critic Baughan (he that 
Shaw has made sport of as “Vaughan” 
in “Fanny’s First Play’’) has said: 
“The peculiarity of Mr. Chapin’s talent 
is that he makes you understand the 
thoughts of his dramatis persone with- 
out in any way emphasizing the dialogue 
—the sign of the true dramatist.” 

Nor, again, maybe the question as to 
Inglis Allen, who has only begun to show 
tokens of promise in his piece, “If We 
Had Only Known.” But, in the main, it 
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seems not unjust to ask that the average 
American theatre-goer should have 
heard of at least four of the twenty-five, 
which, the odds being fifty to one, he has 


not. 

The idea of submitting this table of 
names occurred to me recently with 
recurrent force when, during my annual 
critical pilgrimage abroad, I sat again 
before a few of the new products from 
the pens of some of these playwrights. 
And, while I have no intention of going 
into the suggested prefatory problem 
to-day, I believe my flock cannot fail to 
discover a bit of interest in a play by one 
of these men—Paul Apel—produced 
originally in Berlin a couple of years ago, 
and now controlled, so I hear, in the 
way of American producing rights, 
by the Messrs. Shubert and Winthrop 
Ames. 

I make use of the phrase “bit of in- 
terest’? because, to my own hearty 
astonishment, I found—on witnessing 
the piece in Vienna—several general 
and specific points of similarity between 
this play, which is called “‘Hans Sonnen- 
stésser’s Hillenfahrt” (“Hans Sonnen- 
stésser’s Trip to Hell’’), and the admir- 
able play of Eleanor Gates shown us this 
last season, “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl.” 

Paul Apel has two great talents. The 
first is the golden talent of imagination, 
the second the talent for writing what 
must come very near being the Henry- 
Jamesiest German sentences on record. 
If you doubt me, have a look from the 
introduction to the printed play in 
point: 

“Da das vorliegende Biihnenwerk, wie 
sowohl erste Biihnenleiter als auch zahl- 
reiche Press-Stimmen betont haben, grés- 
sere Anforderungen an die Inszenterung 
stellt, so habe ich, entgegen dem allge- 
meinen Brauch, mein Traumspiel mit 
sehr zahlreichen Regie-Anweisungen ver- 
sehen welche zwar die Lektiire des Werk- 
chens ein. wenig erschweren den Herren 
Regtsseuren aber vielleicht um so will- 
kommener sein werden da sie ohne die 
Regie im geringsten bevormunden und in 
der vollen Entfaltung eigener kiinst- 
lerischer Intentionen beeinflussen zu wol- 
len, das Resultat der reichen Erfahrungen 
bilden die ich infolge meiner s. T. wochen- 
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langen Teilnahme an den Proben ver- 
schiedener erster Biihnen, resp. teilweisen 
selbstindigen Regiefiihrung  daselbst, 
gewinnen konnte.” 

The Apel imagination, however, shall 
here alone concern us. Apel’s play, which, 
in full justice to him, was copyrighted 
and produced before Miss Gates’ play, 
tells, to speak generally, the story of 
Hans Sonnenstisser, a student of philos- 
ophy; of Hans’ falling asleep and of his 
dream, wherein he sees the family of his 
rich fiancée as they actually are, and 
wherein he comes to see the hell that 
would be his if he should enter such a 
circle. 

The keenest points of similarity be- 
tween this play and the Gates play lie 
in the manner in which “business” and 
“properties” planted (to use the stage 
argot) in the early part of the play, 
figure subsequently in the dream por- 
tion of the play and in which the ele- 
ments of the dream and of counter- 
reality are combined. 

In the Gates play “a little bird” 


serves as the symbol of “what they 
say;” in the Apel play we find a parrot. 

In the Gates play the inanimate sur- 
roundings of the little girl directly 
previous to her delirious dream force 
themselves into her delirious dream in 
animate form, as, also, the ideas of the 
little girl resolve themselves into con- 
crete things. In the Apel play, a similar, 
although not so greatly elaborated, 
process occurs. 

Of the two plays, taken as they stand, 
that of the American author is the 
superior, by all odds and from all angles. 
Yet the German play displays its au- 
thor’s very excellent imaginative powers 
in delightful garb. 

I regret that space prevents my going 
into the curious parallels more deeply. 
As a chronicler of dramatic events, I 
should like to be in a position to employ 
Mr. Apel to come to America and re- 
view Miss Gates’ play and send Miss 
Gates to Europe to review ‘‘ Hans Son- 
nenstdésser.”” If I am any judge of rhu- 
barb, the result would be amusing. 
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The “Follies of 1913,” the annual 
Ziegfeld séance with young ladies’ 
anatomies and American librettists’ wit, 
have happened again according to their 
eminent custom. The young ladies’ 
anatomies disclose a superb technique, 
a rigid respect for dramatic unities of 
time, place and action (mostly action), 
and a histrionic splendor that, I venture, 
could not be matched even by Sarah 
Bernhardt or Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
In fact, so far as the anatomies go, I 
couldn’t do better myself! 

So much unrestrained and generous 
praise first. Now as to the wit. I shall 
give you several samples and you shall 
be your own judge. To ask a salaried 
man to “criticise” for you in such a 
case would be for all the world like carry- 
ing Coles to Phillips. 


SAMPLE I. 
A.—What is a musical comedy? 
B.—A musical comedy is a disease that 
breaks out on Broadway and kills ’em dead 
in Oskaloosa. It is infested with chorus 


girls— 


A.—And what is a chorus girl? 

B.—A chorus girl is a string of beads 
and a little mosquito-netting enclosing a 
few human curves. She always owns a 
few Johnnies— 

A.—Johnnies? 

B.—Yes, a stage-door Johnny is a fel- 
low who acts like a man and talks like a 
cash register. 


SAMPLE II. 

A.—What do you think! They want to 
arrest me just because I have been gallop- 
ing up Fifth Avenue on horseback. 

B.—What's the charge? 

A.—Scaring the chauffeurs. All I did 
was to jump my horse across the auto’s. 
Never touched any of them. 

B.—Where were you bound? 

A.—For my home in New Rochelle. 

B.—You ought to be arrested for going 
there. I lived there nearly twice. 


SAMPLE III. 


A.—Say, are you really drunk? 
B.—No, I’m only drunk with joy. 


SAMPLE IV. 


A.—Come along now. I’ve got to arrest 
you for drinking in the park. 
B.—I was only drinking in the scenery! 
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In the otherwise tame musical comedy 
called “‘The Girl on the Film,” the 
piece of the present season at the Gaiety 
Theatre in London, I was greatly 
amused at what might be called the “big 
scene” of the affair that transpires to- 
ward the close of the middle act. This 
scene shows the mute enactment, before 
a moving picture machine, of Napoleon’s 
meeting in the shadow of the old mill 
with the peasant girl who sought to 
persuade him to recall his order to have 
her lover, a spy, done to death at the 
end of his soldiers’ rifle barrels; Napo- 
leon’s advances toward the girl; the 
latter’s repulse of the Corsican and— 
finally—the hallucination on the part of 
the villagers, on whose premises the 


picture is being taken, that the soldiers 
are actual invaders of a foreign and 
hostile power. 

What success the Gaiety exhibition 
has enjoyed has been due to the in- 
genious idea back of this scene, and its 
humorous execution. To my surprise, on 
recently returning to New York and sit- 
ting myself in attendance upon the Lew 
Fields summer show, “All Aboard” 
(credited to Mr. Mark Swan), I discov- 
ered that the same scene had been incor- 
porated in this latter and later product. 

The same idea, the same scene, the 
same execution, save that Japanese 
soldiers had been made to supplant 
French soldiers! I was anything but 
greatly amused. 
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I understand that when, several 
months ago, the two rival theatrical 
camps personified by Mr. Erlanger and 
Mr. Shubert gathered themselves to- 
gether and decided to bury the hatchet 
again as per a celebrated bi-annual cus- 
tom, the story of the first little whisper 
of dissension ’twixt the Clan Erlanger 
and the Clan Shubert was once more 
recited. 

Years ago, when the Shuberts, from 
their headquarters in Syracuse, New 
York, were beginning to show symptoms 
held by the powers in New York City 
to bode no good so far as the latter were 
concerned—that is, when the Shubert 
lightning was sensed from afar by those 
who held the national theatrical reins at 
the time (‘‘those” being Herr Erlanger) 
—the story goes that Herr Erlanger 
called his aides to him and spoke thus- 
wise: 

“The Shubert Fréres are beginning to 
show a little too much strength; they 
are getting to be a power in the world. 
Something, therefore, my brother war- 
lords, must be done to check the Shubert 
Freéres!” 

And there was a great nodding of 
heads. And a great acquiescence fell 
upon the assembled war-lords. 





But what to do—but what to do? A 
pause. At last—a gleam of light and 
from the chieftain these words: “I have 
it, my men, I have it! We have on our 
hands, and contracted for, the Herald 
Square Theatre. Now, while the Herald 
Square Theatre is not precisely a white 
elephant, it assuredly is no gold-egg-lay- 
ing goose. If, indeed, one desired to de- 
scend to the argot of the public high- 
ways, one might go so far as to say that, 
on the whole, all things considered, the 
Herald Square Theatre is a considerable 
citron. Why then, my men, would it not 
be an astute move to bestow the lease 
of the Herald Square Theatre upon 
the unwary and innocent Shubert 
Fréres?”’ 

And there was a great nodding of 
heads. And a great acquiescence fell 
upon the assembled war-lords. 

The chieftain set tinder to the tip of a 
mighty weed and continued: 

“But that is not all! There comes to 
me still another idea. We have on our 
hands, and contracted for, the manu- 
script of a play called ‘The Brixton 
Burglary.’ Now, while ‘The Brixton 
Burglary’ may not be precisely a white 
elephant, it assuredly will be no gold- 
egg-laying goose. If, indeed, one desired 
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to descend to the argot of the public 
highways, one might go so far as to say 
that, on the whole, all things con- 
sidered, ‘The Brixton Burglary’ seems 
to be a considerable citron. Why then, 
my men, would it not be an astute move 
to bestow the rights of ‘The Brixton 
Burglary’ upon these same unwary and 
innocent Shubert Fréres?” 

And there was a great nodding of 
heads. And a great acquiescence fell 
upon the assembled war-lords. 

In due time, the two propositions were 
laid before the unwary and innocent 
Shubert Fréres, who, being unwary and 
innocent (as we shall presently observe), 
fell into the gaudy trap and took over 
the Herald Square Theatre (Proud 
moment! A theatre in New York! Proud 
moment!), as well as “The Brixton 
Burglary.” And a great fit of laughter 


fell upon the war-lords. And their Little 
Marys shook with great glee. 

“The Herald Square Theatre cannot 
stay open more than a month at a 
stretch, however hard it may try,” 
echoed the war-lords’ peals of ribald 
mirth. ‘Ha ha!’”’ And again, “Ha ha!” 
And yet again! 

The unwary and innocent Shubert 
Fréres closed their Syracuse office,"“came 
to New York, opened the Herald Square 
Theatre under their own management 
and installed on its stage “‘The Brixton 
Burglary.” ‘‘Ha ha!’ roared the war- 
lords in the seclusion of their camp. And 
again, “Ha ha!” And yet again! 

And then “The Brixton Burglary” 
proceeded to run a year at the Herald 
Square Theatre. 

Moral: Where innocence is wise, ’tis 
blissful to be foolish. 





IMPRESSIONS OF SOME PLAYS AND PLAYERS 





Edith Wynne Matthison—Gounod’s 
“Faust”? rendered by church bells; 
Fourth of July at the North Pole de- 
scribed by Percy Mackaye. 

Maude Adams—A violin in a field of 
wild clover; a girl of twelve reading Tol- 
stoi; a storm without thunder, lightning, 
wind or rain. 

Sarah Bernhardt—Ashes in one of the 
finest fireplaces in the world; Decora- 
tion Day in a great cemetery; sweet peas 
and autumn leaves; Yale’s ball on the 
one-yard line! 

Helen Ware—“Curfew Shall Not 
Ring To-night,” rewritten by Edward 
Sheldon and recited by Jack London in 
Winthrop Ames’ Little Theatre to a 
musical accompaniment by Fischer; 
California claret. 

George Fawcett—Smoking a cigar 





above Niagara Falls and expectorating 
upon the rapids; the label on a bottle of 
Heinz’s Chow Chow;a fight to the death 
at midnight between two tug-boats. 

Alan Pollock—The American’s idea of 
an Englishman; an Englishman. 

Harry Pilcer—the New York Journal 
in a Kuppenheimer dress suit; an elec- 
tric-fan out of order on the hottest day 
in summer; Gaby Deslys. 

“Hindle Wakes”—Havelock Ellis 
dramatized by Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing; parlor fireworks; Elinor Glyn 
operating a type-setting machine; art 
with a capital T. 

“Rutherford and Son’”—TIbsen col- 
laborating with Jules Eckert Goodman. 

““Romance’’—A man and woman sit- 
ting on a radiator reading yesterday’s 
New York Herald. 
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“IT Cost 
$10,000 
TO STAGE 
THIS 
SCENE” 


POOR JIM 


The Typical 


New Yorker 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 


WITH PICTURES BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


HAVE a friend—a_ typical 
| New Yorker. At least, I had 
a friend—until a few days ago. 
Oh, it was sudden, it was tragic, it was 
horrible. Poor old Jim! (Pardon, pray, 
these tears.) Jim—he—he— I can’t tell 
you now. Later, perhaps. But not now. 
Being a New Yorker, Jim loved the 
theatre. There was nothing he liked 
better, after a hard day’s toil in Wall 
Street, than to frisk up to a box-office 
and receive from the treasurer of the 
theatre a cold, ‘ What-are-you-doing- 
here?”’ stare, and the information that 
he could get nothing there but a seat in 
the sixty-ninth row for a year from 
next December 22nd. Then Jim would 
skip happily out to a speculator, let go 
his money in the blithe New York 
fashion, get his seats, and be happy. 
And what did Jim love in the theatre? 
Clever lines? Alas, no. Jim wouldn’t 
have known a clever line from the jokes 
they print in the theatre programs. 
Technique? Bah! Jim thought Tech- 
nique was the name of an apartment 
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house. An enthralling plot? When you 
said “plot” to Jim, he thought you meant 
the land the theatre stood on. As a 
matter of fact, Jim wasn’t concerned 
with the play. He went to the theatre 
to look at pictures—at stage settings. 

And he could look at them with less 
mental effort than any man I ever knew. 
It seems that when Jim was young, a 
load of bricks fell on his head suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and snapped for good 
and all the tissues connecting his optic 
nerve with his brain. So he looked at his 
shows—and looked—and looked, and 
never had to think at all. 

Probably you have heard Jim’s 
voice, as you sat listening to a rather 
stupid play—his loud, booming voice 
mingling like a fog-horn with the au- 
thor’s drivel. “It cost ten thousand 
dollars to stage. this scene.’”’ And then 
the resounding whack as Jim brought 
the palm of one hand in juxtaposition 
with the palm of the other. Alas, you 
will never hear Jim again. But let us 
hurry on. 
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As Jim grew older, he was delighted 
to find theatrical managers devoting 
more and more time to pleasing him. 
He cried aloud in joy to discover that 
such non-essentials as plot and lines 
were gradually falling into disuse and 
disrepute, while thousands of dollars 
were spent on attracting his sensitive 
optic nerve. Once he saw a Pullman 
setting so realistic he swore he reached 
into his pocket for a dollar to give the 
porter. At another time the engine of a 
train rushed at him so convincingly he 
thought he had opened his last quart 
of champagne. 

Early last season Jim was all wrought 
up when he discovered on the stage a 
restaurant so vivid and real he pro- 
claimed afterwards he could smell the 
coffee. So far as Jim could make out, it 
Was an exact reproduction of any one of 
a dozen restaurants he could see any 
day for nothing, and it pleased him be- 
yond words that it had cost him money 
to look at it. He told of his experience 
frequently. 

“Will you believe it?” he said. 
“‘It’s all there, just like real life. The 
coffee is the right color; the dough- 
nuts are as large as life—no larger. 
The people bump into each other 
getting up and sitting down—the 
real thing, just as in Childs’. And on 
a shelf you can see piled high the 
boxes of Rolled Chaff, and Wild 
Oats, and Grass Flakes, and all the 
other breakfast foods—down to the 
last shred.” 

“Jim,” said I, “suppose some- 
thing had been lacking in that pic- 
ture? Suppose, for example, that the 
shelf which held the breakfast foods 
had been vacant, and it had been up 
to you—mentally, of course—to 
put the boxes up there? Suppose 
your imagination had been called 
upon?” 

Jim’s face turned red. He was a 
regular New Yorker. 

“What?” he cried. “ Me put those 
breakfast foods up there? What do 
you think I am? I’d have asked for 
my money back, and I’d have got 
it too, or started a law-suit. It’s up 
to the manager to do the work. If he 


leaves anything to the imagination Bo 





he’s a crook—that’s what I’d call him. 
And you can find thousarids of people 
on Broadway any night would agree 
with me.” 

He looked at me fiercely, and puffed 
hard. He was very angry at the thought, 
was Jim. 

“In Shakespeare’s day—” I began. 

“I know,” he answered. ‘‘The bare 
stage stuff. Well, that may have been 
all right back in Bill’s day—folks weren’t 
civilized then. But it’s different in little 
old New York to-day. I’ve often 
thought what a lot of money Shake- 
speare’s plays might make—if they were 
staged by an up-to-date manager not 
afraid to spend his dollars. Let them 
throw out the old gags that every- 
body’s sick of, and write in a few big 
scenes—something real, like we see it 
every day. For instance, you could put 
a bully pawnshop scene into the 
‘Merchant of Venice.’ This young 
fellow—what’s-his-name—has to raise 
money quick—and he goes round to his 
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JIM WOULD SKIP HAPPILY OUT TO A SPECULATOR, LET 


GO HIS MONEY IN THE BLITHE NEW YORK 


FASHION, AND BE HAPPY 














uncle’s. It’s the 
real thing — the 
pawn- shop — do 
you get me? Bell 
rings when door 
isopened. Regu- 
lar cage for Shy- 
lock — press sto- 
ries about how 
the manager 
found it in a real 
shop in Sixth Av- 
enue and trans- 
ported it bodily. 
Watches and 
rings and revolv- 
ers all about— 
and maybe apair 
of baby shoes. 
Pathetic stuff— 
see? Some scene, 


‘“‘1’D HAVE ASKED FOR MY eh? It would 
y ” 

MONEY BACK, AND I'D HAvE ©WCEP the town. 
GOT IT TOO, OR sTARTED . Jim paused to 
A LAW-SUIT” light a big black 


cigar. He is very 
fond of smoking. I mean to say, he 
was. Somehow I keep forgetting. Poor 
old Jim! 

“Or, there’s that scene in ‘Hamlet,’ 
where they stage that rotten little play 
before the King,” he went on. “That 
would make a hit if it was handled right. 
Real theatre on the stage, you know. 
Actors made up as coat-room boys rush 
out and seize audience when it enters— 
knock the people down, take coats 
away from them—comedy stuff— 
ha, ha! Pretty girl ushers selling 
program at a quarter apiece 
—after the latest and most pro- 
gressive New York custom. 
Everything just like life. After 
that it wouldn’t matter if Shake- 
speare’s lines was dull and if 
there wasn’t a Maxim silencer or 
a crook in the cast. That scene 
would certainly score a knock- 
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No one of Euripides’ heroes ever re- 
marked to the heroine: ‘If you will 
travel with me two thousand miles to 
the hanging gardens of Babylon for 
the next act, I’ll tell you how I love 
you. I’m sorry to trouble you, but 
old Euripides is a whale at building 
scenes, and he wants to take a fling at 
Babylon.’ 


* “No, you don’t hear of any such ins 


terpretations of the drama in those 
early days. And yet the Greeks have 
always been reckoned considerable 
dramatists.” 

“Wake up,” said Jim. “You're talk- 
ing the dead languages, and you’ll never 
get an answer on little old Broadway. 
The world do move. 

“By the way, do you know, I hear 
that in that new play put on last 
Tuesday there’s a fire engine—a real 
fire engine. They say it’s right there— 
on the stage—as large as life. I’m crazy 
to see it. And I’m going to, to-morrow 
night.” 

That brings me right up to the trage- 
dy. Poor Jim! He started for the theatre 
to see that real fire engine on the stage. 
Those who saw him at the last say he 
was glowing with anticipation. He 
started—but he never reached his 
destination. 

What happened? 

Jim was knocked down and killed by 
a regular fire engine in the street. He 
never noticed it. 





read anything about the early 
Greeks fighting to get into the 
theatre where Aristophanes’ 
dramas were being played be- 
cause of the realistic picture of a 
Greek fruit-stand in the last act. 
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COLOR; THE 


DOUGHNUTS ARE 
AS LARGE AS LIFE— 
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H, my Lord!” ejaculated Billy 
O Collins, staring down at the 

small sheet of creamy white 
note paper in his hand. “Oh, my 
Lord! . . . Adora!” 

““What’s up, Collie?”’ came in musical 
tones from the next dressing room. 

“Everything’s up with me.” Billy 
put one hand to his forehead and gazed 
wildly at his handsome face in the mir- 
ror over his make-up shelf. 

“Lost your job?” questioned Adora. 

“No, my joy!” groaned Billy. ‘‘Come 
in here, Adora. I’ve got to talk to some- 
body.” 

Billy played the “just so, sir 
part of the English butler; opposite 
to Adora Jewel’s ‘‘Oui, Madame” part 
of the French maid. In addition to being 
good to look at, Billy was vain. 

In answer to Billy’s summons, Adora 
came into his dressing room with a 
swirl of red silk kimono; her Titian hair 
was pushed back by a black wig band; 
her face was partly made up; and she 
held a rabbit’s paw in one hand. 

“Finish your eyebrows in here,” said 
Billy. “I’ve got to talk to somebody.” 

Adora helped herself to a pencil from 
his make-up box. ‘Bad news?” she 
questioned. 

“Awful!” 

“Mother dead?” 

cc No ,? 

“Father dead?” 

6c No lg 

“Anybody dead?” 

“No!” shouted Billy. 
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“Don’t you 


tell A Lie 


A short story built about the love of a 
young actor who lied to his sweetheart 


By GERTRUDE 
BROOKE HAMILTON 
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know that there are worse things in life 
than death?”’ 

“Don’t I know it?”? Adora laughed. 
“Sonny, I’ve been on the stage three 
years. Pass me the cosmetic pan.” 

Billy did so, vehemently. ‘Adora,’ 
he said, “I’m in a hole.” 

“‘Financial?”’ she queried. 

“‘No; sentimental.” 

“Tn love?” 

“Tn trouble.” 

. “Trouble and love go together, Col- 
pe’? 

“Love and the deuce go together for 
me. I’m in the dickens of a hole,’’ he 
announced. “Kittie Andrews is coming 
to New York.” 

Adora went on beading her eyelashes. 
“Who is Kittie Andrews?”’—briefly. 

He sighed, and placed a hand over 
his heart. ‘“‘Adora, Kittie is the pret- 
tiest girl in my home town—the pret- 
tiest girl in the world.” 

“Oh,” said Adora. 

“And Kittie is coming to New York 
to-morrow with her mother,” em- 
phasized Billy. ‘And I’m in the double 
dickens of a hole.” 

“cc Why?” 

“Because I’ve lied to Kittie.” 

“What about?” 

“About myself. I’m not a born liar, 
Adora; but having got started, I’ll be 
hanged if I know how to stop!” He 
began to walk up and down the little 
room, emphasizing his wcrds with his 
hands. “It harks back to when I first 
came to New York, to practice law. 


megan name 










mca saeco 











Law and I didn’t agree. And I got 
rather out of practice. My first lie 
occurred on my first visit home.” 

“First lies often do,’’ commented 
Adora. 

“T wore a Broadway suit,” went on 
Billy, “and I made my home town 
people think that I had several suits in 
court. I came back to New York en- 
gaged to Kittie, and determined to save 
money and succeed. Instead of a hotel, 
I went to a boarding-house; from the 
boarding-house I went to a furnished 
room; from the furnished room I went 
to a park bench.” 

Adora laughed. “What happened 
then?” 

““Why, then, I heard of a chance to 
yell in the mob of ‘Julius Cesar.’ The 
yell took me back to the furnished room, 
and the new career it started me on 
took me to the boarding-house; in 
time, I expect to reach the hotel again.” 

“You'll get there, Collie.”” She nodded 
encouragement. “‘So why the tragedy?” 

He flung up his hands. “Because all 
the while I’ve been making the punk 
circle, I’ve been lying to Kittie.” 

cc How?” 

“Why, when I went on the stage, not 
liking to own up to the ‘yell,’ I wrote 
Kittie that I had been offered stupen- 
dous inducements to become an actor. 
I’ve been dodging the truth ever since.” 
He stopped walking up and down the 
room. “I have never been anything less 
than a leading man—in my letters to 
Kittie! I have been a matinée idol—in 
my letters to Kittie. I have won the 
plaudits of press and public—in my 
letters to Kittie. At present, I am the 
star, the star, in ‘Clothes and Manners’ 
—in my letters to Kittie; the full- 


‘fledged, four-changes-of-costume, big- 


love-scenes, beautiful - leading - lady 
star! And Kittie”—he picked up the 
small sheet of note paper—‘‘is coming 
to New York to-morrow, coming with 
her mother, agog to see me act! And I 
play the part of the butler!’ He flung 
himself into a chair. 

“Own up to Kittie,’’ advised Adora. 

“T’d die first!” 

The strident voice of the call boy 
broke into the room; and Adora gath- 
ered up the folds of her red silk kimono. 
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“Wait a minute,” said Billy. 

““Can’t,”’ answered Adora. “I’m on 
in the first act.” 

“Then come to dinner with me after 
the matinée; we’ll go to that little tea 
room around the corner.” He jumped 
to his feet. “‘I’ve got to plan something 
for to-morrow night to keep Kittie and 
her mother from discovering that I’m 
nothing but the butler; and you’ve got 
to help me.” 


II 


“T think it would be such a dear 
surprise to go to New York a day earlier 
and pop in unexpectedly at Billy’s 
theatre, Mother,” proposed Kittie. 

“We might as well,” agreed Mrs. 
Andrews. “We're all packed up.” 

Kittie clapped her hands. “‘We’ll get 
to New York this afternoon instead of 
to-morrow. We'll go to Billy’s theatre 
to-night instead of to-morrow night. 
Oh, wont it be fun! Billy wont even 
suspect that we’re in the audience.” 

Several friends, summoned by tel- 
ephone, came to the station to see 
Kittie and her mother off. Everybody 
sent messages to the home-town-famous 
Billy Collins, star—by his own account 
—of “Clothes and Manners.” They 
sent him their love. They sent him their 
congratulations. 


When blonde littie Kittie and her 
mother went through the station in New 
York, she bubbled with delighted laugh- 
ter, exulting over the trick they were 
playing on Billy. 

“Don’t let’s take a taxi or a street 
car, Mother,’ said Kittie; “let’s walk 
to the hotel—I love New York so. It’s 
such fun to be mixed up with the crowds. 
And if we go along Thirty-third Street, 
we'll almost pass Billy’s theatre.” 

Mrs. Andrews’ footsteps lagged. 
“Aren’t you tired, dear?” she ques- 
tioned. 

Kittie laughed. “Tired! I could dance 
a Turkey Trot. But, Mother,”—in sud- 
den concern, “‘are you tired? What a self- 
ish little beast I am! Let’s see if we can 
find a tea room along here, and get a 
nice, hot pot of tea. That’ll rest you.” 

In the middle of the next block, 
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Kittie halted, exclaiming, ‘Mother, 
here’s a darling little place!—and it’s 
near Billy’s theatre. Let’s go in.” 

In the back of the tea room there was 
a picturesque conservatory with ferns 
and palms and hanging baskets of 
flowers, and intimate, _ cosy-corner 
tables. Kittie immediately thought of 
how perfectly ecstatic it would be to sit 
there with Billy. Mrs. Andrews was 
afraid that it might be damp and give 
Kittie a cold; so they sat at a less roman- 
tic table, in the front of the place, a 
little to one side. Kittie ordered a fudge 
sundae and macaroons; Mrs. Andrews 
took a chicken sandwich and a pot of 
tea. Kittie nibbled her macaroons and 
talked rapturously of Billy. 

She had just put the last bit of 
macaroon between her pearly teeth, 
when several groups of people entered 
the tea room. Mrs. Andrews did not 
look up. But Kittie did—and had 
difficulty swallowing the macaroon. 

Billy and a girl with Titian hair had 
come into the tea room! 

Kittie froze. Billy, her Billy—! Billy, 
talking rapidly, intensely, persuasively, 
to another girl—the girl with Titian 
hair! Billy, going into the conservatory 
and sitting down at one of the intimate, 
cosy-corner tables—with the girl with 
Titian hair! Rigid now, Kittie watched 
them. 

Mrs. Andrews, with her back to the 
conservatory, remained placidly un- 
conscious. Billy, with his back to Kittie, 
talked zealously to the Titian-haired 
girl. 

There were a hundred things that 
Kittie might have done; she might have 
attracted Billy’s attention and withered 
him with her scorn; she might have 
burst into tears; she might have fainted; 
she might have screamed; she might 
have dramatically informed her mother 
of Billy’s perfidy—but she did none of 
these. Her dimpled chin lifted. The 
blue of her eyes darkened. Her rosebud 
lips pressed together. She kept up the 
same stream of gay chatter. Only she 
no longer talked of Billy. 

When she and her mother had fin- 
ished, she sent one flicker of a tragic 
glance toward the conservatory. After- 
wards, nobody would have known what 
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was going on in her bruised little heart— 
until, a half hour later, in the hotel, she 
astounded her mother by suddenly lift- 
ing her dimpled chin still higher, and 
saying: 

“I’m not going to the theatre to- 
night, Mother. I’m not going to see 
Billy act. I’m going home.” 


III 


“Hello!” said Billy into the telephone 
of the theatre. ‘Whois this? Who? Mrs. 
Andrews? You got here a day ahead? 
Oh, say, this is fine! . . . What’s that? 
Kittie’s—what? Upset over something? 
You don’t know what? Says she’s going 
home? Says she wont see me? Wont 
see me act? She wont come to the 
theatre? She doesn’t love me any more?” 
Billy paled. ‘Oh, my Lord, Mrs. An- 
drews! I’ll come right over to the hotel.” 

He slammed up the receiver and tore 
through the front of the house to 
Adora’s dressing room and burst into 
the room like a cyclone. 

“Adora,” he said, “‘I’m in the ttlate 
dickens of a hole. Kittie and her mother 
have arrived a day earlier. I’ve just had 
a phone message from Mrs. Andrews. 
She says that Kittie’s upset about some- 
thing, that she is furious with me, that 
she refuses to see me act, that she’s 
going home.” 

“‘She’s found out about the butler,” 
Adora commented. 

“Oh, my Lord! And I love her, Adora. 
I can’t lose her. If I have to lie my fool 
head off, I can’t lose her!” 

“Better own up to Kittie,” advised 
Adora. 

“T’d die first. Now, you’ve got to 
stick by me, Adora. You’ve got to help 
me carry out that plan. It’s only doing 
it to-night instead of to-morrow night. 
I wont have Kittie find out that I’m 
nothing but the butler. Seven lines! A 
butler! No, by ginger! Now, listen, 
Adora.” He caught her by the shoulders. 
“If I chase over to the hotel and get 
Kittie and her mother to come back 
with me—I’ll get them here by hook or 
by crook—wont you meet us in the 
lobby, and carry out the bluff that I’m 
the star?” 

“Tt’s a fool bluff,’ objected Adora. 
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“T don’t care.” His attitude was 
obstinate. ‘It’s got to be done.” 

“It wont work. It’s idiotic, Collie.” 

‘Idiotic, or not, it’s got to be done. 
I’ve got to be star for a night—to 
Kittie. And you’ve got to help me.” 

He flung out of her dressing room 
into his, snatched up his hat, jerked 
into his overcoat, and rushed from the 
theatre. In the lobby of Kittie’s hotel, 
he paced up and down, apprehensive 
eyes glued upon the elevators. 

Mrs. Andrews came down alone. 

Billy rushed to meet her. ‘‘My Lord, 
Mrs. Andrews! Where’s Kittie?” 

“Upstairs,” said Mrs. Andrews. 
‘*She says she wont see you.” 

“Now, Mrs. Andrews, Kittie’s got 
to see me!’ Billy was nervously ag- 
gressive. “‘Go up and tell her so, Mrs. 
Andrews. Tell her it isn’t fair. Tell her 
if she’s found out—well; she’s mistaken, 
anyway! Iam what I said I was.” 

“Oh, dear me,’ said the bewildered 
Mrs. Andrews. “I don’t know what to 


‘make of it all. Kittie was so happy. She 


wanted so to see you act. And now—” 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Andrews.” 
Billy gritted his teeth. “Just get her to 
come down.” 

Mrs. Andrews turned back to the 
elevator. Ensued an expectant interval. 
Then Mrs. Andrews came back—with- 
out Kittie. 

““What’s the number of her room?” 
questioned Billy distractedly. “I'll get 
her on the ’phone.”’ 

He rushed to the hotel desk, got 
Kittie on the telephone, implored her 
not to shut off, assured her, with all the 
persuasiveness of his winning voice, 
that he was not what she thought him, 
if she had heard anything; and begged 
her, for his sake, for her own sake, for 
her mother’s sake, for everybody’s 
sake, to come down and see him. 

The elevator door slid back a few 
minutes later and exposed Kittie. She 
was white; her eyelids showed traces of 
tears, her mouth traces of conflict; but 
she came marching to meet Billy like a 
little soldier. 

“Now,” said Billy, loving her more 
than he had ever done, ‘‘don’t say a 
word, Kittie. I know what you think of 
me. I know you think I’ve lied from the 
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beginning. But I’ve got a way to con- 
vince you that I am what I said I was. 
I want you and your mother to come to 
the theatre with me, to-night—right 
now.” He held out one of his shapely 
hands as he spoke, and exercised all the 
power of his blue eyes. 

He got a taxi while Kittie and her 
mother were putting on their hats. The 
swift ride to the theatre was made in 
tense silence. 

Adora was waiting in the lobby of 
the theatre. 

Billy saw her as they left the taxi. 
“That’s a member of our company 
standing over there,” he said to Kittie, 
indicating Adora by a casual wave of 
his hand. 

Kittie looked at Adora—and froze 
again. 

“Plays a punk part,—just the French 
maid,—but a jolly nice girl,’’ continued 
Billy, keeping an anxious eye on Kittie. 
“Say!”’—as if a brilliant idea had sud- 
denly occurred to him—“how would 
you people like to go back and look at 
the dressing rooms? Have you ever been 
behind the scenes?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Andrews. “I 
would be interesting.” 

Billy beamed. “Well, I tell you what 
I’ll do—I’ll have Miss Jewel—the girl 
standing over there, the French maid, 
you know,—show you around behind 
the scenes, while I get your seats for the 
performance. How’s that?” 

“But wont it be asking too much of 
Miss Jewel?’”’ demurred Mrs. Andrews. 

“Oh, no! Not at all! She’ll do any- 
thing for me.” Billy managed a matinée 
idol laugh, and called, ‘‘ Adora!” 

Adora came. 

“These are friends of mine—Mrs. and 
Miss Andrews, Adora,’’ Billy said, with 
a touch of condescension. ‘ Will you do 
me the favor to show them the dressing 
rooms, while I get their seats for the 
performance?” 

“Certainly,” said Adora. 

Kittie spoke icily. ‘‘Mother, I don’t 
want to go behind the scenes.” 

“‘Dear,’”’ expostulated Mrs. Andrews, 
“don’t be impolite.” 

“No,” said Billy urgently, still keep- 
ing an anxious eye on her, “‘don’t be 
impolite, little girl, Your mother wants 
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- see the dressing rooms. Go back with 
er. 

“T wont,” said Kittie. 

“Dear!” Mrs. Andrews 
shocked. 

“Kittie!’?’ When Billy implored, he 
was apt to conquer. “For my sake.” 

Kittie followed her mother and Adora 
to the fascinating regions known as 
“behind the scenes.’”” But the look she 
sent back over her shoulder as she went 
turned Billy cold. 

He stalked uneasily up and down the 
lobby for ten minutes, then went back 
to the dressing rooms, where he found 
Adora initiating Mrs. Andrews into the 
mysteries of the various uses of grease 
paint, liquid ‘‘foundation,” dry and wet 
rouge, and blue eyelid pencils. 

Kittie was standing to one side, with 
her eyes on the toes of her trig patent 
leather pumps. 

Billy burst in upon them, with, 
“Kittie, the house is sold out. S. R. O. 
sign up. I can’t get a seat for the per- 
formance.” 

“Oh, my,” exclaimed Mrs. Andrews. 

Billy reassured her. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry; I’ll fix it up. Say!’—as if a 
second brilliant idea had occurred to 
him— “how would you people like to 
listen to the play from back here by the 
dressing rooms? Have you ever done 
that before, Kittie?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Andrews. “It would 
be interesting.” 

“You can hear every word,” said 
Billy, “‘even if you can’t see.” He 
placed two chairs in front of the dressing 
room, carefully selecting a point from 
which the stage was not visible. His 
plan was to have Kittie and her mother 
sit here throughout the performance— 
to have Adora, while he, Billy, was 
supposedly on the stage, call attention 
to the telling lines of the star as his, 
Billy’s, part in the play. Fortunately, 
the star’s voice was not unlike his own. 

“T’m going into my dressing room 
now to make up, if you’ll excuse me for 
a few minutes, Kittie,” he said, casting 
an apprehensive look at her as he went. 

Kittie did not lift her eyes. 

When he came out of his dressing 
room, looking handsomer than ever, 
Kittie and her mother were sitting in 


looked 
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the appointed chairs. He attempted to 
speak glibly. “‘Awfully sorry I can’t be 
with you more, Kittie. Playing the” 
—he gulped slightly—‘“‘star, I’m on the 
stage most of the time. You a 
how it is, Kittie? Don’t you?” 

“Oh, of course, Billy,’ said Mrs. 
Andrews. 

The play began. Adora finished her 
work in the first act and came back to 
Kittie and her mother. 

Billy, after another fervid apology 
for leaving, and a watchful, uneasy 
glance at Kittie, hurried away—osten- 
sibly, to play the star, in reality, ig- 
nominiously to hide in one of the wings! 

In the wing, his forced gaiety forsook 
him. He held his head. It had been an 
easy matter, an immorally easy matter, 
to lie to Kittie in his letters; but to 
carry out the deception before the dear 
little thing’s face—! To think of her 
innocently sitting back by the dressing 
rooms, innocently listening to the bril- 
liant utterances of the real star, while 
he, Billy Collins, the butler, hid guiltily 
in a wing—! 

The longer he stood there the more 
like. a fool he felt. His plan, when out- 
lined to Adora, had seemed smart to 
him. His plan in execution seemed low. 
By the time the first act was reaching 
its climax, he was in a cold sweat of 
remorse. 

Suddenly somebody caught his arm. 
He whirled about. Kittie was close be- 
side him. The iciness had gone from her 
face. Her eyes-were shining. 

“Ninny!” she exclaimed. “Ninny, 
why didn’t you tell me? Adora Jewel 
saw how I felt. I was in the tea room to- 
day when you came in with her. Adora 
Jewel has told me everything. Ninny, 
I’m crazy about butlers! I thought you 
were in love with Adora!” 

“Oh, my Lord!” ejaculated Billy, 
staring down at the little tear-stained 
face. ““Oh, my Lord! . . . Adora?” He 
glanced toward the dressing rooms. 

Adora was there, detaining Mrs. 
Andrews. She made a megaphone of her 
hands, and called, ‘‘ Lost your job as the 
star, Collie?” 

Billy was as quick as a flash. “‘No; 
found my joy as the butler!’ he tri- 
umphed, catching Kittie in his arms. 








SHELDON 


Reviewed, with the 
permission of the auther 


By GEORGE . 
VAUX BACON 


[ o OMANCE is a play so beauti- 
R | ful that only the most exqui- 
i_4_™_|| site masterpieces of. modern 
dramatic art can be used’ for the pur- 
pose of critical comparison—and it is 
refreshing to be able to say ’ that of an 
American play. : 

When one reads Ibsen’ s ‘ “Brand de 
and “ Hedda Gabler,’’ one fittishes 
with an abrupt realization in ‘each * 
case of having been*led up an“ 
incline of ascending ‘dramatic i in-. 
tensity so gradual that not un=" 
til the last line do the clouds 
roll away and leave one on the - 
peaks with the dizziness of great 
heights and the ‘tlireatening vertigo 
of too clear vision?” 

In ‘‘Hedda Gabler "—as of course 
everyone knows, inthis age and land of 
education—Hedda ‘shoots herself at the 
end of a bit of repartee.*When the shot 
unexpectedly rings" out, her husband, 
Tesman, and a visitor rush in and find 
her dead. Y ou remember? 





Se 


Tt ESMAN ; 
(Shrieks to Brac k) Shot herself! Shot her- — 
self in the temple! Fancy that! 

x BRACK ? 
(Half fatalieie: in “the: -armchair) Good « $ 
God!—People don’ t do such things! . 
In “ Brand,” after Brand has sacrificed. 
everything, including his own career, 
and the life of his wife and of his child to 


DORIS KEANE AS Madame Cavallini, 1N ‘‘ROMANCE”’ 


the idea that Faith and Will are greater 
than everything else; after he has in- 
sisted that all weakness and therefore 
all” forgiveness are unforgivable; after 
he has taught that the God people pray 
t6' should be a God who judges coldly 
by unyielding laws of right and wrong, 

and not the old God whom we wheedle 
and ‘beg favors of like children of an 
indulgent grandfather; after he has been 

tossed and tortured by revolution and 
agony of mind arid has fled to the 
mountains for solace‘alone—after all this, 

an avalanche sweeps down from the. 
crags above him and overwhelms him, 
and his troubles forever. Then: 
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A VOICE 
“(Calls through the crashing thunder) 
He is the God of Love. 

That was the way that Ibsen ended 
2@2 pages of poetical drama dealing 
With the problems of a soul. Unactable? 
Yes—but splendid! 

Consider the ideas expressed in the 
last lines. of the two plays: One is the 
idea that people actually do the “things 
that people don’t do;” the other, the 
culminating sentence against one who 
demanded all in the name of Duty from 
those who gave all in the name of Love. 

Therein lies ‘‘Romance.’”’ Out of the 
(lash between a narrow “‘sense of duty”’ 
end Love’s intuitive knowledge of good- 
ress, out of a situation too ideal not to 
t awe happened, Mr. Sheldon has woven 
a beautiful story that steals into one’s 
sensibilities with the perfume of the 

Is of flowers, the glamour of a gal- 
lant age, and echoes of music. As softly 
the story closes, leaving one wondering 
whether he has really seen, or only 
dreamed, a play. 

In ‘‘Romance” the opera singer 
Cavallini,-who cnce had thought that 
she had seen Love born in the morning 
out of a night of passion, and, being 
disappointed, had tried to force herself to 
believe that passion is all of Love, learns 
that it is only a trill in the melody—a 
moment’s fancifulness of Love—which 
itself beats through life with a mottf as 
deep as the nether suns and as high as 
hg further stars, and is.to be bounded 
no more by flesh and ‘blood than by 
continents and seas, or the orbit of the 
earth. : 

Before the play there.is-a prologue in 
which appear Bishop Armstrong (of the 
Episcopal Church) and ‘his grandchil- 
dren, Harry and Suzette. Harry has 
fallen in love with an actress—pretty, of 
course—and tries to get his grand- 
father’s consent to a marriage with her. 
The old gent'cman demurs, whereupon 
Harry accuses him of having forgotten 
that he kad ever been young and in love 
himself. Wheretipon the old Bishop tells 
the boy a story of his youth, and the 
action of the play proper begins. 

Thomas Armstrong, the handsome, 
enthusiastic young rector of St. Giles, 
comes late to an entertainment at the 


home of the banker, Cornelius Van 
Tuyl, at which the shining star of the 
operatic world of the time, Mme. Mar- 
garita Cavallini, is to sing. 

Van Tuyl is a handsome, distin- 
guished gentleman of the old school, and 
Cavallini is small, alert, very artistic, 
very full of passion, and speaks with a 
fascinating accent. They have a con- 
versation, in- which the motif to be 
developed later in the play appears. 
The scene is in a balcony room over- 
looking the main drawing room. 


RITA 
Sometimes T-vish that I had died 


before—I __ever-r-r_—’ear-r-rd_~=s dose 
vor-r-rds, ‘‘I love you!” 
“ “VAN TuyL 
. What do you mean? 
RITA 


(Ironically) I never-r-r tol’ you of my 
fir-rst so bee-autiful romance? No? 
Vell, I do not often t’ink eet: eet make 
me feel—not nize. (Pause) Eet vas in 
Venice. I vas-jost seexteen years ol’—I 
play de. guitar wid de serenata—you 
know, the little company of people that 
sing under the windows of the great 
hotels. (With a sigh) Ah; Madonna! 

Van TuYL 

Well? 

RITA 

(Not looking at him) A young man 
come join our serenata—Beppo, ’is 
name vas—-Beppo Aquilone. ’E vas 
*andsome an’ ’e ’ad voice—Oh, var-y 
light, you know—but steel—simpatica. 
Ve stan’ together-r-r an’ have—I dunno 
—vone, two duets. Every time ’e smile 
an’ look at me, my ’ear-r-r-rt is full wid 
gr-r-reat beeg vishes an’ I feel like 
evert’ing in all de vorld is new an’ 
bor-r-rn again; an’ so, vone evening ’e 
come to my leetle room—an’ den ’e tell 
me that ’e love me—an’ all night long 
’e ’old me close an’ keess me—an’ de 
beating of ’is ’ear-r-rt like strong blows 
‘ere against my own—an’ den ’e sleep. 
But I—I do not sleep. I lie steel an’ 
quiet an’ in my mind I have vone 
t’ought: “‘Is dis vhat people mean vhen 
dey say, ‘Love?’ ”’ An’ so de hours go by 
an’ de night is feenish, an’ a—a— ’ow 
you say?—a long, theen piece of sunlight 
it creep in through my leetle window, 








SOO a eee 














an’ it shine on Beppo. An’ oh! ’e look so 
young—an’ den de sunlight—’ow you 
say?—eet tease him so ’e ’alf vake up 
an’ ’e veenk ’is eyes an’ say, “‘ Ah, Rita, ti 
amo!”’ An” den ’e sigh an’ put ’is head 
‘ere—on my shoulder—like a leetle 
bab-ee dat is tir-red, an’ ’e go to sleep 
again. (With a passionate tenderness) Ah, 
oh! I put my ar-rm about ’im an’ I smile 
an’ t’ink, ‘‘For lo-ove I vaited all night 
long, an’ wid de day—it come!”’ 
Van TUYL 

And so it does, my 

dear. 
RITA 

(In a different 
voice:) You t’ink 
so? Vait—! (She 
has turned away.) 
In tvelve 
hour— 
tvelve 
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hour—’e sell me to an English traveler— 
for feefty lira! At fir-rst I t’ink I die, I 
soffer so. An’ den at last I on’erstan’— 
an’ I laugh—an’ know dat I ’ave been 
vone fool. 
Van Tuyyi 
(Protesting:) My dear, I— 
RITA 
(Shaking her clenched hands:) A fool to 
t’ink dere vas some gr-r-reater-r, bet- 
ter-r-r love—a love dat come at mor-rn- 
ing an’ shine like sun- 
. shine, yes—all 
t’rough de day! 
Van TUYL 
There . is. 
RITA 
(Fierceiy) 
I tell you 
vhat love: is. 
(Voluptuously. 
Love is de 
hunger-r-r-r 





DORIS KEANE, AS Cavallini, TO WILLIAM COURTENAY, AS Armstrong: ‘‘OUR MEETING HERE TO- 


NIGHT— WHAT IS IT BUT A BUNCH OF VIOLETS . 
WHITE AND SCATTERED ON THE GROUND!” 


- - LITTLE MEMORIES——-ALL SWEET AND 











A. E, ANSON, AS Cornelius 
Van Tuyl, AND DORIS 
KEANE, AS Margarita 
Cavallini. A MOMENT 
LATER SHE IS SAYING: 
‘“SOMETIMES I WISH THAT I HAD 
DIED BEFORE I .HEARD THOSE 
WORDS, ‘I LOVE you!’” 
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de night an’ vhen de mor-rning come— 
Love dies! (Slight pause.) 






Whereupon Cavallini—or Kita as she 
is called throughout the action of the 
play—with a suddenness in accordance 
with her mercurial temperament— 
becomes suddenly quite as cheerful 
as before she had been sad; and in 
this mood Van Tuyl leaves her alone 
to rest prior to her singing, while he 

goes about his duties of the even- 
ing as host. 

While she is reclining in a 
téte-a-téte chair, Tom enters 
the room, sees her and starts 
to leave. She persuades him to 
come to talk.to her, and begins 

to tease him, telling him, 




















when he acquaints her with his name, Tom 
that she also knew a Tomaso—a rag- (Severely:) Madame, I am the Rector 
picker in Italy. of St. Giles! 
RITA 
RITA R-r-r-rector? 

(With a sudden happy thought:) Maybe Tom 
yous are fine be-e-eg Amer-r-rican r-r-rag- Yes—I mean I—I own it—I’m its 
picker-r—no? minister—its clergyman. 
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Ent ARTA 
(Quickly:) Oh, clerge-e-eman! I have 
forget: ?Ow be«e-e-autiful! An’ St. Giles 
—who vas ’e? Some leetle Amer- tet rican 
saint—hein? 
Tom - 
¢Sternly: ) St. Giles is one of the most 
infportant figures in the great history 
of the Church of England. 
RITA 
(Softly:) Is dat so? Anoder clerge-e-e- 
man—ye-es? (He nods.) ’Ow fright- 
ful-l-e-e-e nize! Ve never-r-r ’ear of ’im 
in Ital-ee. 
Tom 
(Struck:) In Italy—why, 
live in Italy? 


you don’t 


RITA 
I have a house in Flor-r-rence an’ a 
villa on de Lake of Como—yes. 
Tom 
(With a relieved laugh:) Oh, that’s all 
right, then. Do you know what I thought 
for a moment? 
RITA 
No. Vhat you t’ink? 
Tom 
I. thought that you might be Madame 
Cavatini—or lini—or whatever her 
name‘is! You know—the opera singer! 


RITA 
teenie: ) You funnee man! 
Tom 
F orgiv e me—do! - 
Tene RITA 


It. ‘vill be ’ar-r-rd! You ‘ave not seen 
La Cavallini ’ere? 
Tom . 
R Oh no. I don’t go to the oper a, 
RITA 
(Gi onfidentially: ) You ‘ave not meess 
much vhen: you meess La ~ Cavallini. 
She is of a fatness—(with gesture)—Oh, 
like dat! 
Tom 
You’re sure? 
RITA 
(Nodding: ) She eat 
spaghetti every day! 
Tom 


tvelve poun’ 


No! 
Rita 


(Enthusiastically:) An’ ug-lee? Oh, 


Madonna—’ow dat womans is ug-lee! 
Tom 
I. suppose her figure is what— 


Well, 
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RITA : 
(Interrupting:) I tell you eet is some- 
thing ter-r-r-rible!: "Er dressmaker in 
Paris—she tell-me dat. Now vhat you 


t’ink—eh? ‘ 
Tom 
(Rising:) Do you really want to lence ? 
RITA 
Yes. Tell me, please. 
- Tom 


(Very sternly:) I think, Madame, -you 
have been guilty of the grossest cruelty. 
RITA 
Vhat? 
Tom : 
(Oracularly:) Yes—cruelty. I repeat 
the word. To hear a woman on whom an 
all-wise Providence has showered: its 
choicest gifts deride, hold up to-scorn, 
and gloat over the physical failings of a 
less fortunate sister,—for, Madame, you 
are sisters in the sight of God,—I say 
this heartless act deserves a-far more 
serious rebuke than I’m at—at liberty 
to offer. 
Rita 
(Her voice covered, shaking:) Don’— 
don’! 
Tom 
(Pompously:) I am glad my few, poor 
simple words have touched you. Never 
forget them—and should the tempta- 
tion come again, remember that a soft, 
sweet tongue is Woman’s_ brightest 
ornament! 
RITA 
(Unable. to control herself:) Tsch®! 
tschk! tschk! (She presses her handker- 
chief over her mouth.) 
Tom 
(Suddenly taking a step toward her:) 
Madame! 
Rita 
(Dropping the handkerchief and scream- 
ing with laughter:) I cannot ’elp it—Oh! 
oh! oh! 


The reverend Tom is of course very 
much enangered to have his smug 
platitudes thus laughed at, and makes 
as if to go. Rita, however, without ask- 
ing him to, makes him stay, which he 
does, excusing himself in quite clerical 
fashion. 

The ministerial dignity upheld, Tom 
feels it possible to be human, at least’ t6 
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a degree. But Rita; the maker of music, 
makes one all human—Mr. Sheldon’s 
subtle appreciation of one of the truest 
charms of the artist—and Tom, falling 
duickly and surely under her influence, 
looking into her eyes like a man under 
an hypnotic spell, asks: 


Tom 
Who are you? Tell me—I—don’t 
understand! 
RITA 
(Slowly and mysteriously:) I am a cup 
—all full of sacred vine! I stan’ upon an 
altar built of gol’ and pearls an’ paid for 
wid de blood an’ tears of men! De steam 
of perfume dat fills all de air, eet is de 
t’oughts of me in pocts’ ’earts— de 
white flowers lying at my feet, dey are 
de young boys’ be-e-e-autiful, deep 
d+r-r-r-eams! My doors are open vide 
*¥ all de vorld! I shine in dis great dark- 
ness like a living star, an’ somewhere, 
sometime, every man ’as ’eard my 
voice—‘‘Come, GO you t’ir-r-rsty vones 


—Come, dere is vine for all!’ (Pause.) 
Tom 
(At last, almost in a whisper:) Who are 


you? What’s your name? 


Art, the mystic, has charmed Re- 
ligion, the mystic. Rita makes him 
kneel down beside her, and picks up her 
bouquet of white violets: 


Rita 
“: (Picking up her bouquet:) You see my 
slelete ’ere—so. sveet—and fr-resh and 
be-e-eautiful? "Ow long you t’ink dey 
last? 
Tom 
A long-time, if you treat them well. 
Rita 
Now look! (She-pulis the flowers in 
handfuls from the bouquet.) I p-r-ress 
them on my face an’ neck—I feel deir 
f-r-r-reshness on my eyes an’, hair-r-r— 


I dreenk deir sveetness like I°dreenk- 


new vine— 
Tom 
(Warningly) You’re-crushing them! 
Rita °- 


Vhat does it matter-r-r? I have keess 
dem an’ dey vere bor-rn to die! (Taking 
“ih, two great handfuls and covergng her 

e with them.) Don’t t’ink sad“t’oughts 
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of vhat must be—jest laugh an’ love 


‘dem—dat is all dey need. (Giving him a 
-handful.) Take dese—an’ dese—take 


mor-re—oh, take.dem all. (She throws 
a last handful into«the air. The flowers 
fall all about them.) Dere! (Showing the 
bouquet, holder.) It-is empty. Not vone 
is left to_take ’ome: vhen I you 
on’erstan’? . d 25, 
~ -xTom , 
No—tell—imet, mr) 
( QRITA 
(Tenderly;). Qur. meeting.’ere éo-xiight 
—vhat ist: but.a ‘bunch. of violets? Of 
flowers-dat.¥e smell an’ love an’:t’r-row~ 
into de*air:-Vhy -should-‘ve take“dem 
7ome wid -us an’ vatch« dem die?—I 
t’ink it isoh, much m6reé-vise to leave 
dem her-r-¥é like leetle'striemories —all 
sveet an’ “white an’ acirereet on -de 


groan’ ! 


Tom loses..the last of ‘tis. estniaterial 
dignity, the dry priggisttijess of..clerical 
office and the stiffness>of. an artifi- 
cial view of things, and kisses Rita’s 
hands wildly and passionately. He is 
coming down from ‘the heihts to earth. 
The drama is about to begin—the drama 
with the marvelous’ old: mati that -in- 
spired “Thais,” which inspired that 
most heart-wringing-of all.marvelous 
music, the “Meditation.” Surely, that, 
music was with the playwnght when he 
wrote “Romance!”’ Into the play steals 
the melody. that the’ Spitit- of Love 
plays upon living keys of white -hands 
and dreaming eyes, scarlet, yearning 
lips and strands of fragrant. hair. 

Van Tuyl interrupts ‘then just as Tom 
tries. to catch her in his“ arms. Rita 
leaves, and goes below into the-main 
salon to sing to the guests}. while. Van 
Tuyl and Tom stand together, ‘and, as 
the curtain falls on the first“att, her 
voice is heard as she sings, and Tom 
knows at last to whom he was talking. 
They both -listen: Tom, the religious 
enthusiast, newly in love with-her—and 
his host, Van Tuyl, whose mistress she 
has been. 

The second act opens in the study of 
the rectory of. St. Giles. Van Tuyl has 
come and is waiting for Tom, who is 
busy at the church, when Rita enters. 
The time is a month later than the first 














_ Rita, 1RONICALLY, TO 


Van Tuyl: ‘1. NEV- 
ER TELL YOU OF MY 
FIRST BEE-EAUTI- 

FUL ROMANCE?” 
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act. Tom and Rita have been together con- 
tinually. Van Tuyl has promised Tom's 
aunt, a narrow person of the “‘I am holier 
than thou” school of ecclesiastical self- 
complacency, that he will do his best to 
break up ‘the evident attach- 
ment between Tom and the 
opera singer. Rita and Van 
Tuyl. talk for some time. 

Then: 


Van TUYL 
(Tenderly) My poor little 
Rita! Don’t you’ know 
there’s nothing in all this 
for you, dear? 
RITA 
Oh, yes. I ’ave often 
| say, “Seelly voman, 
) do not see ’im vhen ’e 
; come to-day. »Jost 
tell de gentleman 
downstair-r-r you 
want to sleep an’ no- 
body shall vake you up!” 
Van TUYL 
Well, why didn’t you? 
RITA 
I say—no-bod-e-e-e— 
like dat! No-bod-e-e-e 
in. de vor-r-rld— 
(shamefacedly) — ex- 
».% cept jost Meestaire 
‘A™ Tom! (With a sigh:) 
“44, O Dio, come é dura 
®. la vital 
; Van Tuyg* 
So that’s the 
way it went! 
RITA 
(Glancing up 
at him:) I t’ink 
you. laugh a 
leetle—yes? 
Van TUYL 
No, I’m 
just smil- 
ing, dear. 
RITA 
(With a 
sigh:) _ Ah, 
my frien’, I 
am vone stu- 
pid voman. I— 
White New York _ Who “ave believe I 
vas so vise! (Shakes her head.) 
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Van .TUYL you'll see the first acacias on the Boule- 

Never mind, my dear. It’s over now. vard St. Germain—you’ll smell the 
You’re leaving us to-morrow. lilacs when you’re driving 
RITA in. the Bois! And 
\(Glancing up:) You t’ink ’e vill Gounod will | be 
forget .me—ye-es? there, and your dear 





































Van Tuyt old friend, Rossini! 
I’m sure you hope he will. Think of the dinners 
RITA at the Maison Dorée 


—and the violets 
in the forest of 
Compeigne! Think 
of the suppers Cora 
_Rearl will give! Why, 
E don’t you know what 
fun you’re going to have? 

» Rita 
Oh- dear—onlee vone 
t’ing £ know 


(Looking off:) I t’ink I vill not 
for-rget *im—or if I do—it take 
long, long time. 

Van. TUYL 

Ssh!- Non- |; 
sense! (Putting 
hus hand-- over 


her eyes:) Now 


that’s wait- 


ing. for you Van Tuyi 

‘over. there! What’s that? 

Reme! The : RITA 

spring in ,(Passtonately:) I 
Florence— =Jo-ove im. 

Come; with e 
the snow Tom enters. 
stilt in the In eompari- 
mountains -:$0n to the 
—and “other 
Paris, = 

too! 


Paris! 
Why, 
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two, whose lives are both memories of ing up athim:) It is a song of lo-ove! 





the languors of passion and of flowers Tom 
and dreaming skies, his abrupt, busi- Yes; but I never knew it until now. 
ness-like, scientific-clerical _.manner  is- RITA 
very marked. Van Tuyl leaves to go.up- No? Tell me! 
stairs for tea with Tom’s aunt. Tom and Tom 
Rita are left together. Continually the Because I never knew—what love was 
impulse to forget self and to love un- —until now. 
: RITA 

























thinkingly becomes apparent in him; 
but always the restraining voice of his 
formless, strait religion brings him back 
abruptly to his. original stiffness, 
until at last he has shown her a 
miniature of himself taken. when he ie 
was a baby, and begs her to sit at ; 
the piano and sing to him his P 
mother’s favorite song, ‘Annie 
Laurie.”’ Rita sits at the piano, 


(Sadly:) An’ vhat is 
lo-ove—to you? 
Tom 
(Leaning on the 
piano:) It’s finding 
the. woman you 
want to live 
with all. your 
life—the wom- 
an who’ll show 
you the right 
way and fol- 
low it with 
you— 
side by 
side— 


softly. The rcom is furnished in dark, 
rich tints of browns—an ideal study— 
an ideal room for thoughts: ‘and 
dreams. 

The Spirit which plays its 
melcdy of Love upon keys of 
living flesh thri'ls ene 
the scene. 


RITA 
(Not look- 
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Rita SWEARS TO Tom THAT HER RELATIONS WITH Van Tuyl HAVE BEEN INNOCENT 
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shoulder to shoulder—making ‘all the 
good things seem a little better, and all 
the hard things—well, not quite so 
hard! It’s knowing she’ll be with you 
at your journey’s end—when you’re old 
—and she’s old—and you can smile and 
look into each other’s eyes and say: 
“We've done our work together, dear— 
and I think we've done it well.” 


This, when one comes to think of it, 
is rather good for the pompous young 
parson who but a month before had 
stiffly lectured Rita concerning her duty 
to her fellow-woman with the succession 
of bromides every good church-goer 
knows by heart: there are indications 
that he has the capability of proving 
that “life within the law”’ is not neces- 
sarily “‘gray, gray, gray,” but is, on the 
. contrary, filled with the rapture and 
terror and thrill of straining emotions 
that reach far. 

It is to be remembered that ‘“Ro- 
mance,” its hero being a minister, is of 
course a morality play—so is the history 
of the Roman Empire. 

The second act progresses with Jom 
aroused by a remark on her part, de- 
manding of Rita to swear that there has 
been nothing wrong between herself 
and Van.Tuyl. Reluctantly, she swears, 
her face averted from him as she does so. 
She has confessed that in the past, 
when she was poor, young, unknowing, 
she had sinned—we call it sinning—but 
had given the impression that since she 
had become- famous and rich she had 
led a life of purity. These early mis- 
demeanors, Jom could forget. The 
idea of an affair with Van Tuyl was 
different. In spite of her oath, Jom in- 
sists on calling Van Tuyl down into the 
room and asking him directly. The 
tenseness of the scene is terrific. Van 
Tuyl denies that he has ever been any- 
thing but an admirer of Rita’s. Tom 
wants to apologize to him for his sus- 
picions, immediately. Then: 


Van Tuyt 

Don’t you think, my boy, you’d bet- 
ter ask Madame Cavallini’s pardon 
first? 


Tom 
(Turning to her:) Rita darling—I 
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don’t know‘ just’ what to say—but I 
think if you forgive me again—I can 
promise I’ll never—never— You do for- 
give me, dear, don’t you? Please, oh 
please! 
RITA 
(Suddenly pulling herself away:) No— 
no—I cannot! It is too much! 
Tom 
What? 
RITA 
(Straightening herself up and. looking 
at him:) I lo-ove you—I must spik de 
trut’. 
.VAN .TUYL 
Be quiet! 
RITA 
(To Tom:) It is all lies vhat ve ’ave 
said—all lies—lies! 
Tom 
(Crying aloud:) No—no—! 
RITA 
I vas ’is mistress till the night I meet 
you! 
Tom 
Not Van Tuyl—not— (He chokes.) 
Van TuYL 
Tom, listen to me for one minute. 
Tom 
(Turning to him:) You thief—lhar! 
Van TUYL 
For God’s sake, Tom, don’t— 
Tom 
(With a cry:) A-ah! (He rushes ai 
Van Tuvyt to strike him down; but she 
stands before him.) 
Rita 
(Gasping:) ’E lied for me—I tell you 
’e lied for me. (Pause. Tom stands 
fighting for his self-control. He regains 1t, 
exhausted, and turns to the desk.) 
Tom 
(In a whisper:) Please go—both of 
you. (He stoops to pick up the little Testa- 
ment which has dropped to the floor, 
« brushes it involuntarily and puts it back 
on the desk.) 
Van Tuy 
Tom, I’d have given everything I 
have in the world to have spared you 
this. I want you to remember that—if 
you can. (Going towards him:) Tom, I— 
‘ Tom 


Don’t! 
Van Tuyt 
(Half to himself:) Good-by. (He extis 
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quickly. Tom stts down slowly in his desk 
chair.) 
RITA 
(After trying once or twice to find her 
voice:) Meestaire—Meestaire Tom—(He 
shudders at the sound. She goes to the mtr- 
ror, right, takes off hts mother’s necklace, 
kisses locket and lays them on mantel- 
piece. Then she takes up her own jewels, 
puts on her coat, picks up her muff and 
monkey from chair where she has left 
them earlier in the act. Softly, to monkey:) 
Basta, basta, poverina mia! (She stands 


looking at Tom. He makes no sign. At 


last, very simply:) T’ank you—for ’aving 
lo-oved me! 

(She exits. As he hears the door close, 
he has a few seconds of gasping for 
breath. Then, burying hts face in hts 
arms, he breaks into racking, convulsive, 
stlent sobs.) 


How easily sometimes we mistake our 
own pride for virtue! And what harder 
pride is there than the false pride of 
virtue! 

The scene of the third act is set in the 
room of Madame Cavallini in the old 
Brevoort House on Fifth Avenue near 
old Washington Square. It is the night 
of Cavallint’s last performance for the 
season—New Year’s Eve. At a late 
hour, she arrives with a great crowd of 
admirers, to whom she makes a speech 
from the window of the room. Finally, 
she is left alone with. Van Tuyl and 
Signora Vanucci, her maid, who present- 
ly retires, leaving her and Van Tuyl 
alone. He suggests that they return 
together to Millefleurs, his villa, where 
they lived before, and forget Tom; but 
she will not go—whereupon he falls in 
with her mood and encourages her to 
make over her life. A note is brought to 
the door and she is advised by it that 
Tom is waiting to see her. At first, she 
refuses to see him; but Van Tuyl, in the 
hope of helping Yom in his suffering, 
persuades her to, and leaves her alone 
waiting for him. 

Tom enters, very pale and di- 
sheveled, and begins talking in an exalt- 
ed, fanatical manner, with many. allu- 
sions to the figures of speech of the Old 
Testament and the more mysterious 
passagés of the New. Rita is nonplused, 


~ 
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not knowing what to make of his manner 
at first; but when she realizes that it 
is a religious frenzy, that he is under the 
influence of a conviction that it is his 
mission to save her soul, she becomes 
more confident. 
: RITA 
(She comes a little nearer and speaks 
at first with a little difficulty:) You ar-r-re 
ver-r’ kin’ to t’ink of me so much— 
aftair all de trouble I ’ave breeng—-but 
dear—you can forget me now. It is all 
right—-your vork is done! 7 
: Tom 
What’s that? 
RITA 
(Her eyes shining:) I vant to make my 
life all go-o-od like yours. Ah—yes—I 
know dat vill be ’ar-r-rd; but I don’ 
car-re—an’ mebbe de kin’ Madonna 
she vill ’elp me vhen she see me try. 
(She clasps her hands, the dawn of hope 
on her face.) ; 
Tom 
(Staring at her:). Your lips drip as the 
honey-comb—your mouth is smoother 
than oil—but your feet go down to 
death—and your steps take hold on 
Hell 
RITA 
(A little anxtous:) You t’ink God vill 
forgfve me—no? (Smiling:) Ah, foolish 
vone, ’E vill! Did ’E not make my face 
so men ’ave always loved me—did ’E 
not put voice ’ere to delight de vor-rold? 
Did ’E not give vone poor leetle girl— 
who ask ’Im not’ing—so much to 
carr-ee dat she lose ’er vay? ’E vill not 
be surprise she stumble sometime. ’E 
vill not’ scold much vhen she make 
meestake. ’E vill jest smile an’ keep “Is 
candle bur-rning—an’ in a leetle vhile 
she see it an’ come ’ome! 


Rita tells him of her plans to make 
her life over, and begs him to believe 
her. Tom, brightening and reassured, re- 
gaining some of his composure, is about 
to take his leave; but he returns to leave 
some of her‘ pearls. which she had acci- 
dentally left at his study that afternoon. 
As he lays the pearls on the table, he 
sees Van Tuyl’s card, which Signora 
Vanucci had laid there when Van Tuyl 
had called, upon Rita’s arrival at the 
hotel: 
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RITA 
(J urning—her 
voice changes as 
she sees his face:) 
Vhat is it?- 
Tom 
(Trying ~. to. 
potnt:)That card 
eVin Tuyl’s! 
(He. chokes sud- 
denly) 22° #4” 
Pak bere fae a, 
: Ina madness” 
greater than.that 
he had felt either 
in ‘his study or 
in’ his religious 
frenzy; Tom ac- 
cuses her of hav- - . 
ing been in her 
lover’s arms for 
a last time. The 
man’s .. nature, 
riotously power- 
ful, arid so long 
held-iti leash by 
the straitening 
bonds of his pro- 
fession, bursts 
forth in an over- 
whelming, pas- 
sonof fury against her ard desire for her. 
She insists cn the truth, that Van Tuyl 
had come only to say farewell, and had 
been sent away by her kecause she 
loved Tom. She pleads with him to go: 


RITA 
(Her back to ham, holding to chair for 
support:) If you don’ min’,.I must ask 
you now to leave me—1it is almos’ mid- 


leetle. (Turning, with an enormous 


effcrt and holding out her hands with a 


smile:)'So, goo-ood night! I ’ope you—- 
(Her words die away as she sees the ex- 
pression on his face; then, in a sudden 
paroxysm of terror:) Vhy you look at me 
like dat? (A brief pause. ) ‘Please go ’vay. 
(He doesn’t move.) Go ’vay! 
Tom 

(Starting, wiping his forehead nervous- 
ly and trying to speak in his natural 
voice:) All right, I’m going—yes—I’m 
going. (His tone deepening:) But first 


JHE MCMENT AFTER Madame Cavallini’s CONFESSION, WHEN 
Cavallini, A. E. ANSON AS Van Tuyl, AND WILLIAM 
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Van Tuyl 


there’s scmething we must do—what is 
it? I forget. Oh yes, cf course—we must 
pray together—that’s it! Pray together 
for your soul and for your soul’s sal- 


: a. 


RITA 
: (Nervously:) Ne—go now. I’m in God’s 
‘ands—’E vill take care of me. (In quick 
fear as he comes towards her:) Oh, vhat 


. you vant? 
night, an’ you have your sairvice in de . 
church, an’ I myself mus’ try to sleep a -- 
: by the arm.) Kneel down! (He sits on the 


Tom 
(Thickly:) Come here! (He seizes her 


couch and draws her down before him 
between his knees.) There. That’s right! 
Give me your hands! (He fumbles, finds 
them, holds them tight against his breast. 
A silence. They look into each other’s 
eves.) 
RITA 

(Suddenly, in wild terror as she looks 
up at him:) Pr-r-ray! Vhy don’ you 
p-r-r-ray? Pr-r-ray! (Half smothered. In 
a silent fury of passion, he has leaned 
forward and, in spite of her. struggles, 























TAKES HIS DEPARTURE. DORIS KEANE AS 
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draws her up and crushes her in a ter- 
rible embrace.) . 
Tom 

(Triumphantly, as he holds her tight 
againsthim:)It’sall over—I thought 
I came here to save you; but I 
didn’t. It was just because I am 
a man and you are a woman— 
and I love you, darling—I 
love you. I love you more 
than anything in the world. 
(He ts ktssing her frantically.) 


RITA 
(Half fainting:) Oh! 
Tom 

(Between his kisses, 
with a laugh:) We’re 
together—and the 
night is ours! ‘ 

RITA 
(Terrified:) No— no! 
Tom 

It is ours—the whole, long splendid 

night! It’s ours, I tell you—every mar- A STUDY 


7elous minute. OF DORIS KEANE aah 
- " AS Margarita Cavallini, BY MISHKIN STUDIO, 
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Tom 
(Starting, wiping his forehead nervous- 
ly and trying to speak in his natural 
voice:) All right, I’m going—yes—I’m 
going. (His tone deepening:) But first 
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a silent fury of passion, he has leaned 
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draws her up and crushes her in a ter- 
rible embrace.) . 
Tom 

(Triumphantly, as he holds her tight 
agatnsthim:)It’sall over—I thought 
I came here to save you; but I 
didn’t. It was just because I am 
a man and you are a woman— 
and I love you, darling—I 
love you. I love you more 
than anything in the world. 
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(Half fainting:) Oh! 
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(Between his kisses, 
with a laugh:) We’re 
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Rita 
( Struggling:) Don’t—please—Oh, take 
away your ‘ands. - 


Tom 

I wont. 
RITA 

It is be-cause I lo-ove you— 
Tom 


Ah! I know! (Leaning forward-to: ‘kiss 


Ker. ) 
Rita 
(Pushing him away from her:) An’. so, 
be-cause I lo-ove you] mus’ save you 
fr-rom Sage ca { 
: Tom 
It’s too ‘late: : 
a Rita 
Now le-e-esten, please! It is you who 
faverteach me vhat is love! I ‘ave not’- 
ing, Bot ‘ing-—till you teach’me all! 
Tom 
i Fill I? (He breaks into a peal of 
jangled laughter.) 
RITA 
To lo- -ove a man is jost. vone ‘beeg 
forgetting of voneself—to ’elp ’im vhen 
’e need ’elp—if it cost your life. 
b - Tom 
Oh: ' darling, you don’t really think 
that’ s love? (Laughing again.) 
Rita 
I know it—now. (W ith a sudden sob: ) 
But oh, I lear-rn it in such pain an’ 
sorrow! (In passtonate entreaty:) Don’ 
take it from me—now dat it is mine! 
Tom 
Oh, that’ s not love. (Almost drunken- 
ly:) Love isn’t thinking or forgetting— 
Love’s Just feeling — 


RITA 
(Interrupting: :) Don’—! You mus’ not 
taik dat vay! 
Tom 
(Miblstening his lips:) I love you! 
RITA 


(In-despair:) Oh, t’ink of dat beeg lake 
—de lake of fire—de smoke an’ tor- 
ment dat you tell me of! 

Tom 

(Recklessly:) I know I’m lost-—I’m 
done for—damned forever! But I'll 
have had this night—so I don’t care! 

RITA 
But I care—I care! 
Tom 
You wont. Oh, my dalinrg! 
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RITA 
I am alone. I ’ave not de strength. I' 
cannot fight you any more; but before 
it is too late—remember—remember 
vhat I ’ave to say. This is vone -beeg 
moment of my life. The kind of woman 
I am to be it is for you to say-as best, 


“an’ in this room now. And oh, Mr. Tom 


—please let me be good—don’t, don’t 
teach me as the others ’ave—don’t let 
me be bad again!- You are a man God 
sent to help the world—I need you to 
help me. Go away—tmy heart it will be 
with you always—I don’t care, only let 
me keep my soul! (Pause. They are both 
breathing deeply. Tom, biting his lip and 
never taking his eyes off her, 1s crouched 
like a beast ready to spring upon her un- 
awares. Then, in. the silence,.just as he is 
ready to leap, from quite near by sounds 
the first note of the midnight bell. The 
full, deep tones strike slowly and solemnly 
up to twelve. Then, as it continues, the 
sound of a choir of men’s :voices—sturdy 
and sweet—are heard from. far away, 
gradually growing nearer. As Tom hears 
them, he gradually straightens up and his 
old look and manner come back to him. 
He goes, rather unsteadily, and stands for 
a moment, looking out, then turns to RTA, 
passing his hand over hts forehead as one 
recovering from a dream.) 
Tom 

(Fn his natural voice, very formal and 
polite, but a little constrained:) I beg your 
pardon; I must take my leave—(As he 
looks about for his hat:) My church—the 
choir—procession—join them as they 
reach the Avenue—my apologies—dis- 
turbing you at such an hour. (At the 
door:) I beg you to.accept—very best 
wishes—coming year—my—my—good- 
night . (He ts gone without looking 
back once. 

Her lips move rapidly in silent prayer. 
She shuts her eyes and crosses herself. 
The scene is in darkness. The sound of 
bells continues. Then they begin to die 
away. The voices singing are no longer 
heard. The lights gradually reveal the 
scene set for the Epilogue.) 








“Thais?” Yes, and a million other 
romances that are as old and shall last 
as long as Love continues to play of 
souls on keys of flesh and blood, as long 











as Love and Love shall continue to be a 
battle more terrible than that of Love 
‘and Hate. 

So the story fades from view and 
melts into the Epilogue, in which the 
old Bishop—the Tom who was—grants 
at last to his grandson the right to 
love and marry. 

It is fortunate that in the 
company playing ‘‘ Romance” 
there was not a person whose 
work was not excellent. 
Doris Keane played Caval- 
lint so that I, who: never met 
her until during her present 
cngagement, will never be 

» able to di- 
vorce my- 
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I AM A MAN AND 











.— AND I LOVE you” 


self from the idea that she and 
Rita are one—as indeed they are, 
in temperament, Miss Keane be- 
ing an artist to her finger-tips. 

Mr. Courtenay as» Thomas £3 
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Armstrong did work which, I understand, 
has caused Mr. Lee Shubert to arrange 
to star him this season. Mr. Anson’s 
work as Cornelius Van Tuyl was partic- 
ularly fine in its interpretation of a 
character most lovable and sincere. 
In fact, the fundamental beauty of 
*“Romance”’ as a play, is its won- 
derful sincerity. Mr. Sheldon 
is really more of a credit to 
this Country than almost 
any Administration 
one could 
name. 
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The Evolution 
Of the “Crook Pigg 


Why the public to-day accepts 
criminals as popular heroes 


By GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 





NTIL a few years ago, play- 
U wrights were permitted to 

make just two kinds of char- 
acters out of crooks. Either they must 
be tragic villains or comedy villains, 
and these two possible species could 
have just two possible fates: either they 
must die or they must reform. 

Recently, however, we have had a 
number of plays in which crooks were 
neither villains nor comedians, in which 
they neither died nor reformed. And 











these plays have been popular, so popu- - 


lar that everybody nowadays is not only 
writing a play but, withal, a crook 
play. 

Yet, only a few years ago, when 
Eugene W. Presbrey was about to 
dramatize “Raffles,” he was assured 
that he could not make the hero of a 
popular play out of a crook. Apparently 
Mr. Presbrey did not try. His “ Raffles” 
was not a hero: he was a light comedian 
not un-akin to a polite villain. The law, 
disguised as Virtue, triumphed; and 
Raffles, disgraced and detected, is last 
seen flying from the police, his days of 
honor and luxury gone forever. But this 
piece went a step farther than the old 
crook plays: Presbrey was not forced to 
kill Raffles as Stevenson and Henley 
killed Brodie, of whom Raffles was a 
direct descendant. But, for Raffles’ dis- 
regard of the laws, it was necessary to 
give his story an unhappy ending. 

Why is all this changed to-day? It is 
@ curious study in the workings of the 
public conscience, as fashions in morals 
generally are. The theatre is the heart 


of the body politic. In its popular plays 
you will find all that is good and bad in 
a nation’s ethics and metaphysics. To 
explain the vogue of criminals as heroes 
is to explain the struggles of reformers 
for cleaner government. A queer re- 
sult of reformation, you say?—what the 
learned writers call an oxymoron, the 
popular ones, a paradox. 

To explain: Except in the case of 
murderers, plays about lawbreakers, if 
written with any sort of skill, have been 
successful since the beginning of theat- 
rical time—for the obvious reason that a 
play about a crook will be a play of 
action and excitement. Men hiding in 
the dark, police breaking down doors, 
convicts escaping from prison, detectives 
in peril of their lives—all situations not 
dependent upon any keen understand- 
ing of ethics, philosophy, wit, or drama, 
but communicated directly to the eye of 
the most ignorant spectator in the 
gallery—these are inevitable in the 
crook play. And when two men are at. 
death-grips, the dialogue need not ex- 
plain that one means to kill the other. 
A man climbing a prison-wall silently 
reveals to the veriest dullard that he is 
attempting to escape. Thereafter, in the 
darkness of a scene-change this same 
dullard is able to visualize a man in a 
tell-tale prison-suit scudding across 
meadows and looking for refuge, the 
police in hot pursuit. If the next scene _ 
shows a river, the dullard realizes that 
the river must be swum by the crook 
if he would make good his escape. The 
crook dives; again the scene closes, It 
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requires no remarkable intelligence to 
picture an exhausted man breasting 
adverse tides in a turbulent stream. Did 
he drown or escape? The next scene will 
show. 

There you have the first reason for the 
popularity of the crook play. No knowl- 
edge of the nuances of wit and drama 
are required from its patron; heiscarried 
from one event to another by curiosity 
and excitement. Passing from the illiter- 
ate to the average man, we find he loves 
to think of himself as the possessor of 
enormous reserve force. He dreams of 
the day when this force will be called 
into action. Then he sees himself swing- 
ing into adversaries, enduring desperate 
hardship, conquering manifold combina- 
tions of circumstances. The theatre-goer 
of some years back, belonging to a 
hierarchy of readers, could see himself 
victorious in knightly tournaments, in 
historical pageants. The theatre-goer of 
to-day, having no literary proclivities, 
and therefore no subconscious knowl- 
edge of the possibility of metempsycho- 
sis or reincarnation, demands that his 
future exciting career find possibilities 
in the lives of men of to-day. 

Hence, “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
opened up endless fields for the popular 
novelist. In Rudolf Rassendyl, the ordin- 
ary Englishman, — Everyman, —seeing 
himself, said: “Why I, John Smith, 
might save up money for a Continental 
trip, meet a Princess, and have just the 
same kind of adventures. Why not? 
These adventures in this book happened 
to-day to a fellow just like me.” 

Anthony Hope, as a whimsical artist, 
wrote what pleased him of this country 
of his invention; then, indifferent to 
popular clamor, he turned to political 
novels. But those writers to whom 
writing is as cheese-making or egg-selling 
seized eagerly upon Ruritania, called 
it Graustark or Lugaria, and a whole 
school of popular novels began to pour 
from the press, and are still pouring. 
McCutcheon, McGrath, Brebner, John 
Reed Scott,—any of those fourth- 
raters who could take another man’s 
leavings and pretend they were a first- 
rate dinner,—without having one idea 
of their own, have become rich men. But 
despite the number of “‘Zenda” novels 


published, they were not enough to 
satisfy the public notion that every 
nicely-behaved little clerk, book-keeper, 
or haberdashery salesman is a Bayard 
in embryo; so would-be popular writers 
applied themselves sedulously to the 
man of original ideas a second time. 

“‘Where shall we go besides ‘Zenda,’ 
where find a set of conditions that will 
make of to-day’s Everyman a hero to- 
morrow?” 

Hope tossed them that small volume, 
“A Man of Mark.” Richard Harding 
Davis held it open with one hand and 
wrote “Soldiers of Fortune” with the 
other. Followed an avalanche of words 
concerning the broad-shouldered, in- 
telligent Young American who leaves 
home wrongfully accused, or goes South 
as a clerk or an engineer, destined to end 
as Dictator of the Republic of Parazil 
or Ecuaguay. So common did such 
marked cards of destiny become that O. 
Henry came into notice through expos- 
ing Destiny’s brace game, and after he 
had turned broadsides of exposure upon 
it, only the hardiest and most brazen- 
faced authors dared write such novels— 
just as the good-natured ridicule of such 
books as Frank Richardson’s ‘Secret 
Kingdom” discouraged and put an end 
to most of the English imitators of 
“‘Zenda.” 

I do not doubt that the subject which 
will take the place of these now mori- 
bund schools will be the subject of the 
crook, just as that subject is now 
engrossing the popular dramatists of 
to-day. For it provides just the same 
field of operations with the ordinary 
citizen as hero as did the imaginary 
“kingdom” and the “banana-republic.” 


II 


It is seldom that the pioneer reaps 
the big rewards. Anthony Hope was 
responsible for another fictional type 
besides these two: “‘ The Dolly Dialogue” 
school—which he also abandoned after 
smiling through two thin books. An 
artist is ever in search of new fields, 
He can do nothing by formula or by 
rote. He himself must be interested in 
the problem he sets forth to solve. 
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Delicious adventures must be the artist’s 
before they can become the reader’s, 
else he abandons his work unfinished— 
or needing cash, concludes it in an agony 
of disgust. Unless he received it from 
other men’s dramatizations of his novels, 
Anthony Hope possesses no such fortune 
as does his crudest imitator, the author 
of “Graustark,” ‘Beverly of Grau- 
stark,’ ‘“Truxton King” (of Grau- 
stark), ad infinitum et ad nauseam—or 
even as does the author of ‘‘Arms and 
the Woman,” “The Puppet Crown,” 
“The Goose-Girl,’’ and others, slightly 
superior to his brother-copyist’s. 

So much ‘for conscious imitation. 
Even when we come to unconscious 
imitation, the result is the same. 
Anthony Hope’s fortune, undoubtedly, 
was greater than R. L. Stevenson’s. 
And R. L. Stevenson was, indirectly, 
responsible for ‘‘Zenda.”’ For, although 
Prince Otto was far from being either 
spiritually or physically the progenitor 
of The Red Elphberg, he was the first of 
the princes of mythical kingdoms— 
unless we count such burlesques as 
Thackeray’s “Rose and King” and 
Andrew Lang’s sequel, ‘‘Ricardo of 
Pantouflia.” 

Prince Otto, however, had no brisk 
young Englishman showing him how to 
conduct his kingdom and foil plotters 
—no daughter with which to reward 
some Hawthorne of the U. S. A. And so 
“Prince Otto,” despite his famous 
chronicler, had no great popularity. 
Nor did ‘Deacon Brodie,” the first 
near relative of the crook-play of to- 
day. Written over thirty years ago, 
“Deacon Brodie,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and William Ernest Henley, 
—two of the leading literary lights of 
their time,—was frowned off the boards 
by the serious-minded middle-class 
critics and play-goers of that generation. 
Yet,as such plays are understood to-day, 
in which psychological sympathy is 
excited for the criminal, and the up- 
holders of the law are derided, it was 
the first of its kind. I am perfectly aware 
of “The Ticket-of-Leave-Man,” of 
“Jim, the Penman,’ of others of this 
variety, many of which were prior to the 
Stevenson play. But they were mere 
conventional, creaky melodramas. 
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In them, there was little pretense 
at character-drawing and that little, 
bad—witness. Hawkshaw, the Detective, 
and Captain Bedford. If merely to write 
plays with thieves for characters were to 
write ‘crook’ plays, then we must go 
back to “Oliver Twist” and call 
Dickens the father of the ‘crook 
play.” But Dickens wrote of degraded 
out-casts, not ‘‘crooks”’ in the terms of 
to-day. Fagin, Bill Sikes, Claypole and 
the remainder of that unsavory crew 
were to crime what the lunch-room 
cashier is to high finance. Yet it had not 
been long before “‘Oliver’s” day that 
the great swindler John Law had blown 
up the South Sea Bubble while living in 
a palace, the nobility of three kingdoms 
his bosom-friends er acquaintances. 

But Dickens was right. “Oliver 
Twist” was a needful protest. There 
had been too much light and harmful 
literature about the Claude Duvals, 
Dick Turpins, and Jack Sheppards— 
Macheaths of ‘Beggars’ Operas,”’— 
creatures of paint and powder, lace and 
ruffles, stock-figures in little relation to 
life. The highwaymen of that incorrigi- 
ble teller of modern fairy-tales, Harrison 
Ainsworth, at this time, were heroes 
not because they were heroes, but be- 
cause they were highwaymen—an un- 
healthy viewpoint. Nor was Ainsworth 
familiar in the least with their habits or 
habitat. He was only a mistakenly ro- 
mantic man writing ‘‘two pencecolored”’ 
street legends with neither instinctive 
nor actual knowledge. Doubtless, had 
he met one of his own highwaymen he 
would have run like a rabbit; whereas 
Stevenson would have gracefully yielded 
watch and money as the price of an 
instructive and pleasant evening in a 
romantic rascal’s company. Readers of 
Stevensonia will remember that in his 
early life ‘‘Velvet-Jacket,” as crooks 
called him, was a welcome visitor among 
them. 

To return to Dickens! He too was as 
familiar with criminals as Stevenson, 
but in a different way. Asastenographic 
reporter for a newspaper, he spent much 
time at the Old Bailey; previously, he 
had personal acquaintance with the ways 
of criminal lawyers. To make crime as 
unattractive as possible (which he plain- 
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ly asserts he endeavored to do), he re- 
called from life only such incidents and 
characters as would be_helpful to his 
purpose. Save where he needed char- 
acters to express his good-humor (mak- 
ing these comedians boys who might be 
reformed, later), he chose journeyman 
criminals of the lowest description—the 
brutal Sykes, half bull-dog; the cowardly 
Fagin, half-hyena. In the whole book, 
there is not one offense which might 
not have been committed by a veritable 
amateur: the picking of Brownlow’s 
pocket for a handkerchief, the kidnap- 
ing of a helpless child, the clumsy 
burglary at Chertsey—this last where 
Sykes and Toby risk the gallows by 
putting their lives and liberty into the 
hands of an unwilling child. Skillful 
burglars like Deacon Brodie could get 
into houses with picklocks and center- 
bits; why must Sykes, a professional 
house-worker, “boost” Oliver through 
the scullery-window to unfasten a door? 
Yet this is the highest flight to which the 
criminals in ‘‘Oliver Twist’ aspire. By 
which it may be seen they are no rela- 
tives of Jimmy Valentine or of Mary 
Turner, our favorite crooks of to-day, 
whom nothing daunts—neither time- 
lock safes nor the majesty of the law. 

Abating nothing of my reverence for 
Dickens’ genius, nevertheless I think 
“Oliver Twist” is qualified better as a 
study of low life than as a study of 
“crooks.” For, even though we dismiss 
great criminals of the type of John Law 
(beside whom Wallingford was a clumsy 
tyro), there were, long before Dickens’ 
time, ‘‘crooks’”’ who frequented Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane and made 
friends with the aristocracy of White’s 
and of the coffee-houses. There is noth- 
ing to suggest Nancy Sykes in her actual 
prototype Jenny Diver, executed in 
1741—than whom no greater artist in 
thieving could have existed in romance; 
Jenny was to be seen at all fashionable 
playhouses in the season, attired like a 
ladyship. Witness the eighteenth cen- 
tury playwright Gay regarding her: 
“My pretty Jenny Diver, prim and 
demure as ever. No prude, though ever 
so high bred, hath a more sanctified look 
with a more mischievious heart—thou 
dear, artful hypocrite!”” What of Thom- 


as Dun, expert in false fingers that con- 
cealed the pocket-picking activities of 
his real digits? Dun was a comrade of 
Miss Diver. What of Teresia Constantia 
Phillips and Mary Anne Clarke?— 
blackmailers extraordinary, and ad- 
dicted to other nefarious pursuits. They 
flourished before the writing of “Oliver 
Twist,’ and Mrs. Clarke was alive when 
it was published. 

But thieves of brains and cunning 
have been with us always; nor did they 
expiate their crimes always, generally 
possessing too nimble a wit to die other- 
wise than natural deaths. The reign of 
Elizabeth and immediately thereafter 
held as many strange mock-gallant fig- 
ures as there were writers to record 
them. Any student of the drama of 
those “spacious times” has but to 
examine that precious folio, Middleton’s 
“Roaring Girl,’’ to read of the cunning 
exploits of Mary Frith, alias Moll 
Cutpurse, whose life in prose was de- 
tailed by John Day, and who was men- 
tioned by John Taylor, the ‘Water 
Poet,’”’ Brome in the ‘‘Court Beggar,” 
Thomas Shipman in “Carolina,” 
Shakespeare in “Twelfth Night” (Act 
I, Scene III), and by the author of the 
“Feigned Astrologer.” Mboll’s “led- 
captain” (protector, friend, souteneur, 
as you will) was Captain Hind, the high- 
wayman, who lived like any duke. 
Another accomplice, the celebrated 
Crowder, passed along the highway in a 
Bishop’s vestments and with six serv- 
ants clerically attired; another ‘Hack 
and Blade of the Road” who worked 
with Moll was Richard Hannam, “the 
Great Robber of England,” who had 
all the outward signs of a member of 
the nobility. 

I mention so many of these land 
pirates merely to prove that before 
Dickens’ time there existed an upper 
class of social rebels, similar to the sort 
dramatists are glorifying to-day. These, 
as now, lived upon the fat of the land; 
and squalor, dirt, and illiteracy were 
never sterling-silver marks by which 
you might identify them. For they were 
the leaders, the people of brains and 
vast expedients, who had command 
over minor folk—“horners,’’ ‘bulks,”’ 
“‘whipsters,” “culleys” and “rubs”— 
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just as to-day the champion wire- 
tapper has his “‘stalls,” the gambler his 
“‘steerers,” the gang-leader his “‘dips,”’ 
“moll-buzzers,” and “stand-up wom- 
en,” or another kind of organizer his 
“‘creepers,”’ and “panel-girls.”” But the 
high-class crook to-day, as ever, walks 
the lighted streets unruffled, patronizes 
the best restaurants and theatres, often 
wears evening clothes, and, if not book- 
educated, has picked up _ sufficient 
knowledge to be interested in those 
things dear to the man of ordinary 
culture. Such a man is Edward Guerin, 
an American crook now resident in 
London, whose life reads like a pica- 
resque novel. Recently wanted by France 
for his escape from deportation, he in- 
voked international law so correctly 
that England dared not surrender him, 
despite the fact that he had been sent 
by France for highway robbery to a 
place contiguous, and very similar, to 
the Dreyfus Devil’s Island, and had 
escaped to the South American coast. 
After getting the better of a tribe of 
aborigines, he boldly made his way 
back to civilization and defied the law 
of France to touch him. He may be seen, 
any day, in or near that London inn 
called The Three Nuns. 

Such men as this bear no relation to 
the stupid thieves of “Oliver Twist,” 
children in crime, for whom the police 
have only to reach blindly to catch, to 
guess wildly to convict—so silly are 
their crimes, so senseless their lack of 
protective ability. Nor does the Guerin 
type of man need the gaudy trappings 
of the Harrison Ainsworth type of 
writer to be interesting to the public; 
for unusual characters require only a 
touch of exaggeration to become unreal. 
Perhaps Fielding in ‘‘Jonathan Wild” 
would have been nearer to depicting 
such fellows had he not been intent 
upon creating a masterpiece of perfect 
irony and ferocious satire rather than 
a human document. Certainly this first 
of the great English novelists had 
sympathy with those social injustices 
that often drove honest men to thievery 
in preference to starvation; and it was 
Fielding’s very sympathy that yielded 
him the information necessary to break 
up a gang of notorious cutthroats, the 
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information being furnished by other 
and more seemly outlaws out ef pure 
good-will to him as a kindly magistrate. 

But it was not until Stevenson came 
to the fore that we were presented with 
real thieves in literature; professional 
lawbreakers as human beings, neither 
fiends in human form nor prancing 
heroes pranked out with sentimental 
virtues. Hitherto, the Robin Hood leg- 
end had dominated literature, where it 
was not prejudiced already by that se- 
vere judicial outlook which, confounding 
law with justice, necessarily mistakes 
offenses against law for offenses against 
morality. As a matter of fact there have 
been many troublous times in history 
when justice was on one side, law on the 
other, when outlaws robbed less than 
the king’s collectors of taxes. The line 
between brigandage and war, rebellion 
and revolution, is often hard to define, 
and political morality is often a ques- 
tion of geography and of chronology. 
In English history, Francis Drake is a 
patriot and John Paul Jones a pirate: 
the Spanish version calls Drake a 
pirate; in the American one Jones is a 
patriot. There have been many respect- 
able folk who scared their babies by 
painting both gentlemen in the devil’s 
colors. It is upon such nuances of 
morality that the “crook” drama has 
been built. 


III 


“Deacon Brodie’? was a compromise 
between the old drama and the new. It 
was built along safe and conventional 
melodramatic lines. But it differed from 
the Ainsworth or Tom Taylor brand 
by having human beings for characters 
instead of blank-verse puppets and 
comic-opera comedians. 

Stevenson gave us his first study of 
an intellectual outlaw in that little 
masterpiece, ‘A Lodging for the Night,” 
which first presented R. L. Stevenson 
as a great fictionist and Frangois Villon 
as a great character to the English read- 
ing public. Here Stevenson put un- 
answerable arguments into the mouth of 
the historical rogue, but the character 
was unlovely in all save dialectics. My 
surprise is that Stevenson could have 
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reconciled, with one so mean, Villon’s 
undoubted achievements as one of the 
greatest of the earlier poets, undoubt- 
edly the father of the French school. 
HoWever, Stevenson did, and backed 
up his paradox with an essay. ‘‘ Deacon 
Brodie” came soon after. 

The play, unfortunately, has had 
almost as small a circulation in book- 
form as its run was short. Arthur Wing 
Pinero, in the cocksureness of his early 
dramatic successes, explained just why 
it had failed. Doubtless Pinero is 
ashamed of his remarks in these, his 
more enlightened days, but, practically, 
he blamed ‘‘Deacon Brodie” for dra- 
matic faults which were literary virtues, 
faults which, since, Pinero has endeav- 
ored to put into his own plays. In the 
*80’s Pinero was merely a literary 
concoction of H. J. Byron and Tom 
Robertson: when he was not a senti- 
mental comedian, he was a comic 
sentimentalist. His plays were ultra- 
conventional, and, if produced to-day, 
would ruin his carefully built reputation 
for intellectuality. 

Briefly, Pinero complained that the 
“heroic”? characters of ‘‘Deacon Bro- 
die” had villainous traits, that the 
villains had “heroic” ones, that the 
black characters were not black enough, 
the white ones not sufficiently white. 
In other words, Stevenson failed as a 
dramatist because he employed human 
figures instead of the theatrical puppets 
Pinero was using at this time—a view 
shared by many of Stevenson’s friends, 
notably his biographer, Alexander H. 
Japp, and almost all of his critics. The 
first praise of the Stevenson-Henley 
dramas came (like most good things to 
the English-speaking stage of to-day) 
from Bernard Shaw. These were the 
days when the Pineros and such—to 
avoid the Irishman’s arrows—were run- 
ning to cover, there to cogitate over their 
dramatic sins and to adopt methods 
previously condemned. But this was 
years later, when Stevenson was dead. 

Bernard Shaw gave Stevenson and 
Henley further praise as dramatists 
when Henry Irving was reviving “ Rob- 
ert Macaire.” This is a French legend of 
peculiar fascination to dramatists, and 
no less than ten or twelve dramatic 
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versions exist; while, as “ Erminie,’’ it 
is familiar to the patrons of musical 
shows. Shaw was hot with wrath against 
Irving for preferring an antiquated, 
conventional version of ‘‘Macaire”’ to 
that one by these two literary men, 
which was far more artistic yet suffi- 
ciently entertaining. But Irving knew 
his public. So long as Macaire and 
Bertrand were farcical and unreal, moral 
conventions allowed the audience to 
laugh; but, in this play, again, Stevenson 
had used his personal knowledge and 
sympathy and Henley his mordant 
poetical genius and acquaintance with 
historical picaroons. So it was not 
desired by those middle-class enthusi- 
asts who raved over the “art” of the 
knightly manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre. 


IV 


However, apart from the literary 
quality of the character delineation, 
neither “ Brodie” nor “‘ Macaire’’ would 
stand the critical test of the “crook” 
drama of to-day. True, there is no living 
dramatizer of criminals who could 
equal such characters as Andrew, the 
Candle-Worm, Jingling Geordie, Badger 
Moore, Macaire, or Bertrand; still, no 
twentieth-century playwright would 
dare use such obvious theatrical 
machinery as the plots of these plays. 
But the plots are only danger-signals of 
greater dramatic dangers for students 
and would-be playwrights. For, plots 
aside, there is a stronger objection to 


‘their classification as first-class plays. 


It is their fragmentary philosophy, 
their illapses into puerile pessimism, 
which comes from disallowing the 
evolution of their chief protagonists 
toward a higher spirituality. 

Pinero, thirty years ago, practically 
blamed these authors for giving their 
thieves so many redeeming traits. To- 
day we blame them because they gave 
them so few. In this Stevenson would 
heartily agree with us, but he was 
shackled by mid-Victorian conventions. 
Like all great authors, he was a prophet. 
Like all great authors, he had a whole- 
some contempt for bourgeois morality 
—morality which is really unmoraiity, 
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meaning, as it does, generally, the taking 
of precautions against being discovered 
in dereliction. 

Great authors are rebels by instinct, 
reformers when they get the chance. 
Stevenson’s ailing body, the wolverine 
within him, prevented any participation 
in the great protest against sinful 
respectability going on when for the 
first time he sailed for America, a 
reformation in apogee when he de- 
parted for Samoa leaving a warring 
world behind forever. Thus, since to 
him the average law-abiding man was 
either a dullard or a hypocrite, he was 
never happy in picturing such men. 
In his heart he had a contempt for the 
law, a love for justice. All his best 
figures—those by which he will be re- 
membered—are what the world calls 
scamps. 

Had Stevenson lived longer, or had 
a chance to meet the world in battle, 
his scamps might have evolved into reb- 
els against false ethics and hypocrisy, 
and ended as real heroes. As it was, he 
put all his loving care into the delinea- 
tion of men most of whom even revolu- 
tionary writers like Shaw and Gals- 
worthy would stamp as _ scoundrels. 
Therefore, reluctantly, Stevenson ac- 
ceded to the critic in him, and criticised 
after creating. Thus it happens that 
though Brodie, Macaire, and Villon 
are driven by contempt of the world’s 
hypocrisy to cynicism and crime, they 
are never given the chance to complete 
their revolutionary orbit and become 
militant warriors of the common good 
—as, say, John Bunyan was. 

“The road of excess leads to the pal- 
ace of wisdom,’ says the man whom the 
eighteenth century called insane, the 
twentieth a genius. And in another 
place, this same William Blake remarks: 
“Tf the fool would only persist in his 
folly, he would become wise.” 

A rebel is almost always.a superior 
man. The very instinct that made 
cynics of these Stevenson characters, 
that led them into crime, more as a 
manifestation of rebellion against in- 
justice than as a means of gain— 
eventually would have led them to 
Blake’s palace of wisdom. The logical 
end of them would have been Dissent- 
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ing parsons, Swedenborgian philoso- 
phers, reformers of the same sort that 
Bunyan was. But they had been guilty 
of a greater crime than theft: their 
exploits had aroused in many bourgeois 
readers a guilty interest and a pleasur- 
able sense of participation. For this 
the bourgeoisie demanded blood so that 
they might continue to feel that the 
world was in safe hands, that no 
literature was in circulation to en- 
courage the children of their loins 
toward a life of crime. Death might not 
check adolescent admiration, but it 
would discourage adult emulation. 

So at the second stage of their evolu- 
tion Stevenson committed characteri- 
cide upon the persons of Brodie and Ma- 
caire, and would have spared Villon 
neither had not the poet’s fate been in 
the hands of history—which is unin- 
fluenced by bourgeois opinion. Had the 
wolverine spared Stevenson for another 
ten years, we should have found the 
further developments of these interest- 
ing rogues far more to our liking. 

For, about the time Stevenson died, 
social criticism, which had languished 
during the Victorian era, broke out 
fiercely, and this kind of lethal logom- 
achy ceased. 


V 


William Ewart Gladstone, the moving 
force in latter-day Victorian politics, 
the representative of the opinions (or 
lack of them) popular among the ignor- 
ant, was a man of most harmful tenden- 
cies to the progress of humanity. He 
was an ignorant idealist, a good-natured 
tyrant, a benevolent murderer. Such 
men do more harm than the Neroes and 
Caligulas; for bestial autocrats arouse 
hate, and, subsequently, rebellion. But 
the Gladstones, who are doing their 
righteous but mistaken best to make 
people happy, convince desperate, un- 
thinking men that their best job, if 
they find life unsupportable, is not to 
rebel but to commit suicide. America, 
which is always behind the times in 
everything except money-making de- 
vices, came to the Gladstonian period 
of ignorant idealism under William 
McKinley, who, as High Priest of High 
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Tariff and the respectable tool of 
respectable tyrants, was unwittingly 
responsible, more than any other Ameri- 
can, for most of the capital and labor 
evils which now threaten to disembowel 
the republic. To trace back the iniqui- 
tous public wrongs that he fostered and 
encouraged would be to place him 
alongside Alexander Borgia as a force 
for evil—a collation never attempted 
because of the prevailing sentimentali- 
ties which were caused by the circum- 
stances of his tragic death. 

English economists and metaphysi- 
cians rebelled finally against the mis- 
chievous idealist of the Gladstone-Mc- 
Kinley type. Ignorance was put on a par 
with malevolence. Plutocratic respecta- 
bility was stripped of its vestments and 
called the blood-thirsty Minotaur that 
it is. A thousand Perseii fiercely chal- 
lenged its right to human sacrifices. 
It is difficult to apprehend just who was 
responsible for this rebellion against 
accepted morals: it was the result of 
many men working in many countries 
—LaSalle in France; Marx in Germany; 
Tolstoi, Dostoievski, and Gorki in 
Russia; Strindberg in Sweden; William 
Morris, Samuel Butler and the long- 
forgotten William Blake in England; 
Ibsen in Norway; and many others. 
The work of all these men was distilled 
and presented for the first time in words 
of easy understanding through that 
thin volume “The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism,”—George Bernard Shaw 
representing the sane side of the new 
reformation. 

But, before the Morrises and Shaws 
became effective, the fanatics of the new 
faith had broken out in violence. The 
Jacobins were thrust aside for infuriated 
sans-culoties; for the guillotine, these 
Robespierres and Marats substituted 
bombs. Gladstone went in fear of his 
life. There were the Fenian outrages, 
Parnell riots, general insurrection among 
the working-classes. Chicago became a 
battle-field for police and strikers: the 
execution of Spies and Parsons followed, 
and the suicide of Ling, all working 
anarchists. But anarchy did not die: it 
only smoldered; one of its embers was 
the assassination of McKinley; others 
were the several tragedies which have 
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come to be called the McNamara dyna- 
mitings. 

To escape further violence from 
physical rebels, the English thought it 
might be sensible to examine the con- 
tentions of the mental rebels. The 
result was that those represented by 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and, in 
general, the Fabian society, ceased to 
be rebels and became the representatives 
of thoughtful governmental opinion. 
Old ideals of respectability were tossed 
into the discard. A man was judged by 
his character, not his cloak. The final 
result is that, to-day, Lloyd-George has 
imposed a tremendous income-tax upon 
the rich, so that, in England, for mil- 
lionaires to found a money-power dy- 
nasty is practically impossible. This in- 
come-tax helps give pensions to the old, 
and to writers and teachers who are 
worthy. There are, besides, any number 
of existing English reforms which Amer- 
ica should have had long ago if she wishes 
to believe she is (as claimed) the freest 
country in the world—which England 
undoubtedly is to-day, for there almost 
impartial justice is served to rich and 
poor alike, and the proletarian’s vote 
counts for much more than it does here. 
Also he is protected against himself. 

These things the English have done 
because they scented another French 
Revolution some twenty years ago. 
But, at the time when England be- 
gan to improve economically, America 
began steadily to go down hill. The 
execution of the Chicago anarchists, 
added to the terrible harm they had 
done to innocent non-combatants, was 
sufficient to bury even those truths 
conceded before their revolt. Rebellion 
became highly unpopular. Socialists, 
confused with Anarchists, were shunned 
and abhorred. By the violence of a few 
Reds, the working-people of America 
were deprived of their Davids. Mean- 
while Goliaths—aided by the McKinley 
tariff and favorable laws to monopolies 
—grew amain, until, about ten years 
ago, America found herself sadly in 
need of protest, and imported that 
literature of revolt which had served 
England a decade before. Immediately 
Shaw, who had been only a name to all 
except the advanced, became a cham- 
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pion; and those of his school leaped into 
favor with him. Even playwrights, 
hitherto only popular panderers, like 
Charles Klein, imitated his rebellion, 
which thus gained more hearers in words 
of one-syllable. Editorial staffs of maga- 
zines, 7” toto, took up the battle in 
particularities. Rich but democratic 
citizens like Spreckels spent fortunes to 
prove corruption, employing such in- 
tegrities as William J. Burns. Senatorial 
and millionaire members of church- 
vestries were proved to be thieves and 
traitors. Mayors, governors, police- 
commissioners, even presidents, were 
shown with the greedy eye and grasping 
hand; in general, the powers of law, 
order, and respectability were indicted 
as unscrupulous—as law-breakers, than 
which no members of .the rogues’ 
gallery could have worse private char- 
acters. 

To climax this came the violent 
writers, the neo-anarchists of the W. L. 
George type. They said (in effect): 
“Life is a battle. There aren’t any rules. 
If you poverty-stricken idiots observe 
the law, you are just the kind of sheep 
that your natural enemies can shear 
easily, and then throw to the North 
Pole. Fight! Don’t fight fair (i.e. by law). 
Fight any way you can until you get 
what every worker is entitled to: 
decent food, clean lodgings, and a 
chance for your children. If they wont 
pay you enough for hard work, the law 
is wrong: break it.” 

George practically said this in “A 
Bed of Roses,” going many steps farther 
than Shaw in “Mrs. Warren.” And 
Frank Harris said in ‘‘The Bomb:” 

“Unless you steal, you will be eaten 
alive.” 

These, then, were the violent agitators 
of whom a pale reflection is shown in the 
“crook” plays of to-day. Such opinions 
were in the air, and, though a certain 
pair of young writers had never heard 
then of George or Harris, they shared 
some of their convictions, and so sat 
down to play criminologists to the 
American public. So was born the first 
American “crook’’ drama of the new— 
that is, sociological—type, ‘‘The Only 
Law;” one of its authors was he who 
now addresses you. 





VI 


As has been explained in a previous 
article, ‘The Only Law” was intended, 
primarily, to dispose of what the under- 
world called ‘‘the sucker viewpoint” of 
“The Easiest Way.” I had sat through 
Walter’s play, admiring it as drama, 
but burning with indignation at its mis- 
taken morality. Helpless girl; rich man 
deliberately using wealth and power to 
prevent her getting work that would 
keep her from his arms; weak and hun- 
gry, the girl succumbs to the inevitable. 
And for this the hero blames her— 
speaking as the author’s mouthpiece, 
as if there was not sufficient accusation 
in the play’s title. 

Therefore, I sought out one in sym- 
pathy with my indignation and we set 
to work to prove that, between such 
men and such girls, there was waged an 
unending battle. That, as such men 
made such girls poor, it was right that 
such girls should take all they could get 
from such men and give no more in 
return than Wall Street bears and bulls 
give to the lambs they shear. Why 
should brokers battle with superior 
weapons in Wall Street and soubrettes 
be denied similar weapons when the 
enemy invaded the soubrette strong- 
hold? 

“Being on the square with a pal is 
the only law we know.” So said our 
heroine. And it was our play’s conten- 
tion that she was right. By a laughable 
error in logic, even favorable criticisms 
claimed our heroine violated ‘The 
Only Law” by deceiving “her best 
friend, the broker.”’ The syllogism upon 
which such a statement could be made 
would beinteresting asa petitio princi pit. 
The average moralist claimed we were 
utterly unprincipled writers, thus miss- 
ing altogether the point of our revolu- 
tionary drama, as exemplified by senti- 
ments such as those that follow—ex- 
changes of confidence between two 
people of the underworld: 

Girt: I can see the worry lots of times 


under that game smile of yours. Every- 
thing aint funny that you laugh at, old 


pal. 

Man: There’s no room for tears in the 
Tenderloin. You’ve got to laugh to draw 
cards in the Broadway game, 
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Girt: Yes, and it’s the hardest work 
in the world, too, when you don’t feel like 
it. The stage-door Johnny’s willing to pay 
you by the yard for your laugh, though. 
Goes home thinking he’s a great enter- 
tainer even if his bank-roll is a little 
short. 

- Man: Takes some ability as an actress 
to laugh at them. If you don’t get star- 
wages, you’re cheated. 


The man who is speaking, a platonic 
friend, finally manages to entrap the 
broker into a marriage with the girl— 
solely that she may be provided with a 
livelihood, and be free from poverty 
forever after. This ending incensed 
many. But apparently it did not incense 
them when the girl of ‘The Easiest 
Way” was entrapped into dishonor by 
her broker. His warfare, being con- 
ventional, was disapproved, but tol- 
erated. But when our broker was en- 
trapped into marriage, this was uncon- 
ventional and “‘shameful.”’ 

We suffered the fate of all pioneers: 
we were unpopular; but we paved the 
way for other dramatists. We had 
presented crooks not as willful lawbreak- 
ers, but as desperate common folk mak- 
ing war against their oppressors. Our 
example was speedily followed by 
Charles Kenyon in ‘‘Kindling.” In his 
play a mother becomes a thief in order 
that her unborn child may have the 
fighting chance that its father and 
mother were denied. By this time, the 
critics were educated to revolutionary 
drama and approved; but the great 
majority of the public showed it was 
still outraged, by staying away. “‘Kin- 
dling,’ a play worthy to take rank with 
English revolutionary dramas like Gals- 
worthy’s ‘‘ Justice,” was also a financial 
failure. Slowly, however, the people 
were becoming educated; so, finally, 
“Within the Law,” the third of the 
American revolutionary trilogy, came 
into the success that was denied its 
predecessors. Although not so good a 
play as either of them, it has what both 
those plays possessed: sound humani- 
tarian arguments and human characters. 
“The Only Law,” “Kindling,” and 
“Within the Law” are the three plays 
that have made it possible for ordinary 
intellects to write of crooks, sometimes 
without philosophy at all, yet gain 


public sympathy and attention. For 
the crooks’ justification has been made 
evident in these three plays, and the 
public supplies some of their arguments 
to plays that have none. 


VII 


There was recently on Broadway a 
farce, ‘‘Stop Thief,” in which two thieves 
steal without any justification. They 
pursue their criminal way unpunished 
and, presumably, live happy ever after- 
ward. Now it was never the intention of 
Frank Harris that people should throw 
bombs simply because they chose. Nor 
was it the intention of Shaw or W. L. 
George to urge anyone to adopt Mrs. 
Warren’s profession in preference to a 
decent life. Yet again, it was not my 
intention, nor Kenyon’s, nor that of 
the author of “Within the Law” to 
urge that it was commendable as well as 
profitable to steal. Here is where the 
authors of contemporary crook-plays 
miss the honor of being reformers. It 
is enough for them that since thieves are 
now tolerated as heroes, their adven- 
tures make exciting melodramas o 
funny farces. Such playwrights, like all 
copyists, miss the spirit of their originals. 
Just as McCutcheon and McGrath fail 
to reproduce the satire of Hope in their 
imitation ‘‘Zenda” stories; or Davis— 
and Hudson Douglas, say—lose in their 
South American bravuras the ironical 
flavor of Hope’s ‘Man of Mark;”’ just 
as Hope missed the spirituality of 
Stevenson when he unconsciously took 
a hint from “Prince Otto,”—so do the 
McHughs, Moores, Armstrongs, Tot- 
tens, Smiths, and other purveyors of 
“crook” literature fail to put into their 
work any high feeling which will make 
for better humanity and, hence, better 
government. Bernard Shaw makes even 
his slightest plays engines of social 
reform. It is this purpose and this alone 
which can cause a play about a crook to 
be a commendable dramatic perform- 
ance. 

To illustrate: Soon after “‘The Only 
Law,” I took up the sociological side of 
“crookdom” very thoroughly, incorpo- 
rating in a novel all that was to be said 
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for and against crooks as opposed to 
dishonest police officials, corrupt civic 
governments, and their masters, the 
franchise-grabbing millionaires. My 
novel reversed ordinary procedure: in 
it the honest man was opposed to his 
son, who had been kidnaped in infancy 
and brought up by crooks, who thus 
revenged themselves, the father having 
ruined one of their number by the cor- 
rupt use of power. The ‘‘crook” son 
works for honesty in city politics, the 
father—the ‘“‘honest man”—for civic 
corruption. This sort of paradox is use- 
ful and reformative, in that it shows the 
public how far away from decency 
modern respectability is when the 
crook can teach the “honest”? man. 
This novel, “An Enemy to Society,” 
after serial and book publication in 
three countries, I made into a play, 
which a manager was about to produce, 
when the flood of ‘‘crook”’ plays broke 
upon the city’s shore. So I hold my play 
until the innate falsity of these imita- 
tions shall be made manifest, for there 
is no more relation between “Stop 
Thief” and “Within the Law” than 
there is between a farce pornographic 
and Mr. Parker’s recent dramatization 
of a Bible story. 

In a word, then, “crook” plays of to- 
day are best compared to the picaresque 
novels of Harrison Ainsworth, and my 
criticism of him in an earlier part of 
this essay stands for the author of 
“Officer 666” and kindred plays: their 
crooks are heroes, not because they 
are heroes, but because they are crooks. 
So the thoughtful Socialist or Fabian 
unwittingly begets the bomb-throwing 
anarchist, and the great general public 
makes no distinction between them. But 
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the distinction exists to a far greater 
extent for the very reason that it is not 
understood. The revolutionary drama- 
tist sacrifices his royalties for increased 
morality; his imitator sacrifices his 
morality for increased royalties. The 
destruction of laws does not mean that 
laws are bad, only that bad laws are 
bad; but, unfortunately, the weak- 
minded, or the youthful, and the seeker 
after reasons for doing evil, will often 
quote revolutionary moralists as excuses 
for license, debauchery, and lawlessness. 
Ibsen satirized such undesired disciples 
in “The Wild Duck,” Shaw in ‘The 
Philanderer,”’ and the mistaken follow- 
ers of his own “‘Candida”’ in ‘‘How He 
Lied to Her Husband.’ The public 
could not understand in any one of the 
three cases. It seemed as though Ibsen 
and Shaw were being simply contra- 
dictory, willfully and perversely para- 
doxical. As a matter of fact, a revolu- 
tionary writer suffers less from denounc- 
ers and enemies than from so-called 
friends and advocates: friends who 
read their master wrongly and advocates 


who use doctrines for their own selfish ° 


ends. 

No matter under what Utopian gov- 
ernment we live, crooks will exist; and 
many crooks are crooks because it is the 
desire of their distorted nature. To 
glorify such as these is to do mischief 
and an injustice to law-abiding citizens 
who obey laws not from cowardice 
but for the common good. That is what 
the “crook” drama is doing to-day. 
And it is quite different from criticis- 
ing corrupt government by pointing 
out the harm of its existence in forc- 
ing crookedness upon would-be honest 
men, 
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In getting on the stage 


As told by an actress to 
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The fifth of a series of articles, each complete in itself, in which an 
actress tells just how she got on the stage. In this she tells of her experiences 
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takes things into her own 
hands! The day following my 
meeting with Mr. Belman, I received a 
telegram saying that Mother had fallen 
and broken her leg! Of course, then, 
nothing else mattered tome. I packed my 
things and left on the next train for 
Chicago. When I arrived I found Mother 
in a precarious condition, with doctors 
and nurse in attendance. She had hada 
high fever ever since the accident and 
had been delirious for part of the time. 
My coming, however, seemed the medi- 
cine she needed, and when I realized 
how she clung to me I vowed in my 
heart never to leave her until she had 
thoroughly recovered and was perfectly 
willing for me to go. 

After all, it seemed good to be at 
home again. The quiet rooms, the 
flowers—Mother always had flowers 
about—the spotless linens, shining 
floors and woodwork, all were restful. 
Still, before three weeks had passed, I 
was feverishly reading theatrical news 
and running swiftly over the stairs at the 
postman’s ring, in the hope that there 
would be something—anything from 
New York. Oh, the theatre was in my 
blood. I loved it! 

Dr. O’Malley and I went about to- 
gether a lot. We had grown up together, 
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you might say, though of course he was 
a good deal older. He had always 
championed my cause in the days of 
school quarrels and misunderstandings. 
But he hadn’t been a bit nice about my 
going on the stage. Not a bit! Not that 
he had talked to Mother about it—he 
was too decent for that—but what he 
had said to me had been plenty. We 
had corresponded irregularly during my 
absence. It was he who met me at the 
station on my return. 

He was tall, had red hair and a temper 
to match. Flint-blue eyes and the 
whitest teeth you ever saw in your life. 
And a sense of humor! For that last I 
could forgive him all his faults. He was 
so satisfactory to go to places with. 

But I noticed that he was graver this 
time than I had ever before known him 
to be. Life, for him, seemed to have 
taken on a new and serious aspect. He 
was forever bringing up questions of 
religion which he fairly forced me to dis- 
cuss with him, and he appeared to be 
possessed of a sudden and disconcerting 
knowledge regarding souls, where be- 
fore he had been entirely interested in 
bodies. One afternoon as we sat on the 
broad veranda waiting for Mother to 
waken from a nap, he said: 

“Helen, tell me something—are you 
utterly frivolous?” 
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I looked at him angrily. Then I 
laughed. 

“Why no—I don’t think so,” I said, 
reaching for a piece of candy. ‘‘Not 
utterly. In fact I didn’t realize that I 
was at all frivolous. That’s a funny 
— for you to ask me, Michael O’Mal- 
ey!” 

“You know,” he went on irrelevantly, 
‘“‘there’s absolutely no sense in a girl 
like you going on the stage. If you had 
to have the money it would be—a little 
different. Not much, though. But why, 
when you have a good home, plenty of 
friends—and all that—why? If you were 
determined to work, why could you not 
have chosen something else?” 

“Why,” I asked in turn, “‘need you 
have become a doctor? The country was 
in no howling need of another medical 
man. The woods are full of you! 
A priest now, Michael? Why did you 
not become a priest? Or a butcher? 
Or something else —anything else! 
Why?” 

““You’re absurd!”’ he said impatiently. 
“Tell me, Helen, haven’t you any 
interest in the deeper things? Don’t 
you want a home—children? To be like 
other women? Don’t you?” 

I thought for a minute, then shook 
my head. 

“No,” I said slowly, “I don’t be- 
lieve so. Not for a long time, anyway. 
Not until I’ve made a name for myself. 
Then—maybe—”’ 

“Then,” he broke in fiercely, ‘‘ you'll 
be hard and cold. The stage will have 
sucked all the softness and sweetness 
out of you! You'll be greedy for money 
and more money and praise and more 
of it and the real, wholesome, everyday 
things will mean nothing to you. I say 
you’re wrong, wrong, wrong!”’ 

“Oh, Michael,” I said wearily, ‘‘stop 
fussing! You wear me out. Really, you 
do. Why should you care when—pardon 
me—it’s none of your business, you 
know? Why—” He leaned forward 
suddenly and laid his big, firm hand on 
mine. 

‘“Because I love you,” he said simply. 
“T’ve always meant to marry you, 
Helen.” 

I didn’t pretend to be surprised, be- 
cause I wasn’t. Not a bit! No girl is ever 
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surprised when a man proposes; she’s a 
silly goose if she makes believe she is. 
A woman knows a proposal’s on the 
way long before the man has decided 
how or when to pop the question. 
No, I wasn’t surprised. I was sorry 
though, a little. And I was just as frank 
as could be. 

“Michael,” I said, patting his hand, 
“T’m flattered of course. You are nice 
and desirable and good-looking and all 
that. But just the same I wouldn’t 
marry you for anything in the world. 
Why the thought of it makes me 
shudder.’’ He drew back, his eyes dark 
with pain. I added quickly: 

“Not you, dear boy! I don’t mean 
that you make me shudder. It’s the 
thought of life with you—as a doctor’s 
wife—medicines and antiseptics and 
broken anatomies—ugh! When I might 
be a great actress! No, Michael, forget 
it, please. You haven’t said anything 
about this to Mother, have you?” 

“Of course I have,’ he told me 
quietly. “‘And she was glad. She likes 
me a lot, Helen.” 

I smiled. Couldn’t help it. This then, 
explained Mother’s mania for sleeping 
when Dr. O’Malley called. Looking 
back over the past I recollected that 
rarely, if ever, had she, since her illness, 
been awake upon his arrival. 

“Conspirators, the two of you!” I 
said severely. ‘You go right straight in 
the house and attend to business, 
Michael. I’ll wager Mother’s awake 
now!” 

Without a word he went inside. He 
had no sooner disappeared than the 
postman came up the walk. As always, 
at sight of the familiar uniformed 
figure, my heart started to pound. I 
reached out eagerly for his offering and 
there—right on top—was a blue enve- 
lope with this engraved in the left-hand 
corner: 


OFFICES OF CHARLES BELMAN 


The letter had been sent to my New 
York address and forwarded to Chicago. 
With fingers that shook so that I could 
hardly control them, I tore it open. The 
communication consisted of four type- 
written lines, footed by a scrawly signa- 
ture. It read: 
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MY ENTRANCE WAS ABOUT AS QUIET AS A BOMB EXPLOSION. MOTHER AND MICHAEL 
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My DEAR Miss BuRNHAM: 

If you are still as interested in the drama 
as you led me to believe you were, I think 
I can place you. A part has come to my 
notice for which, I think, you might prove 
to be admirably fitted. Please call on me 
not later than 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES BELMAN. 


Monday morning! And this was 
Saturday afternoon! What should I do? 
What could I do! Could Mother be left? 
I ran wildly up the stairs, pausing for a 
moment to compose myself before en- 
tering her room. Even at that, my 
entrance was about as quiet as a bomb 
explosion. Mother and Michael ceased 
chatting and faced me. 

“What!” they both exclaimed. 
“What, Helen!” 

““Michael,’”’ I said, ‘‘how is Mother? 
Is she really almost well?” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly after a 
second’s silence, during which his keen 
eyes studied my face, wandering from 
it to the letter, crumpled in my hand. 
I was sure Mother had seen that the 
minute her eyes rested on me. Now she 
asked eagerly: 

“‘Something from New York, Helen?” 

Without a word I handed her the 
letter. She read it over two or three 
times, then looked up at me with eyes 
that twinkled behind sudden tears. 

“Are you sure you wont marry 
Michael?” she asked. 

“ Positivel”’ I exclaimed. 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘there is no doubt 
in my mind but that it is your duty to 
go. Michael,”’— she handed him the 
letter,—‘“‘will you please see about 
transportation for Helen on the night 
train?” 

Just what do you think of my mother, 
anyway? Wasn’t she game? 

After Michael had gone, looking about 
as cheerful as the last life of a cat, I 
knelt by the bed and nuzzled my face in 
Mother’s neck. 

““You’re the dearest, sweetest, most 
understanding thing that ever lived!” 
I murmured. “But I’m afraid to leave 
you, Mother. You might get worse 
again.” 

““Nonsense!’”? Mother shrugged. “You 
do so exaggerate your own importance, 
Helen. Listen, my dear—have you many 
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things in the wash that you will be 
needing before I can get them to you? 
If so, you’d better hurry down to the 
stores—”’ I shook my head. She gave me 
a little push. 

“Well then, you must go and pack. 
Now do it carefully, Helen. You know 
how as well as I do when you try, but 
you are so careless! And anything but a 
lot of mussy clothes! And you’d better 
have Michael telegraph for a room at the 
place where you and I stayed. You’re 
not going to live with that girl again, 
are you?” 

So “that girl” had been worrying 
Mother! Of course, while I had lived 
with her there had been many things— 
regarding which I had not written. 
Nothing bad, but just so unconventional 
that I knew that Mother, looking on 
them with unaccustomed eyes, would 
have been fearful. So, in my letters I had 
mentioned nothing that I had thought 
would give her the least cause for dis- 
comfort. And yet—she had felt—some- 
thing! Remembering my companion’s 
words after my meeting with Belman, 
I marveled at the astuteness of mothers 
in general and my mother in particular. 

“He always falls for your type!” 
That is what she had said. And her hard 
little laugh as she had said it! 

“No, darling,” I said. “I am not 
going to live with ‘that girl,’ nor with 
any other girl. I shall bide by my lone- 
some. So don’t you worry a minute. 
My chance has come—the big chance. 
The Opportunity! At least that’s what 
it seems like to me. I reckon it’s up to 
me whether I sink or swim. I’m going 
to swim! But now I must pack!’ And 
I hurried from the room, but not before 
I had seen the quick relief in Mother’s 
eyes. 

Such a flurry of packing! Such a time, 
dressing, telephoning, seeing people, 
and so on! All of which Mother directed, 
sitting entirely bounded by pillows. Dr. 
O’Malley put everything else aside and 
devoted all his energies to the cause of 
the Burnham family. Grim disapproval 
was stamped all over him, however. 

Mother said good-by very calmly. 
As I told you once before, I think the 
prospect of one day being hailed as the 
mother of a famous actress had done 
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much to sustain her and was something 
about which she did not dislike to think. 

Michael took me to the train in his 
roadster. He was very quiet, though I 
knew he was filled to the brim with 
cryptic utterances and words of advice 
which he dared not spring. The train 
was made up shortly after we got to the 
depot. He got on and he sat with me 
until it was time for it to pull out. I was 
so excited that I could scarcely contain 
myself and I rattled away, talking at 
random—babbling nonsense until it is 
a wonder he didn’t box my ears or 
tweak my nose. In the old days, such 
had been his methods of reducing me to 
silence. 

Now, however, he just sat quietly and 
listened, rarely looking at me and only 
answering in monosyllables. When it was 
time for him to go and he rose, I stood 
up with him. He took both of my 
hands firmly in his then, and looked 
me squarely in the eyes. I tried to laugh, 
but something in his face killed all the 
merriment in me and reduced me toa 
state of uncomfortable wonder—almost 
misery. 

“Helen,” he said, “I’ve never said 
this to your mother, and what’s more 
I don’t intend to. But I’m going to say 
it to you: 

“It may be possible for a girl on the 
stage to be good—but I don’t believe it! 
I’m not narrow, but I’m wise! A lot 
wiser than you have ever thought or 
dreamed. I honestly believe this to be 
true. Now—believing it to be a fact, I 
want to tell you that, no matter what 
happens—ever—I will always be ready 
to help you to the extent of my ability. 
Not—marry you! 

“The kind of a life you have chosen 
will utterly unfit you to be the kind of a 
wife I want. To-night you’re sweet and 
wholesome—clean in mind and body. 
A year from to-night you may be clean 
in body but your mind and heart will be 
dusty with knowledge you should never 
have acquired. You will have lived in a 
play world for so long that your view- 
point—as regards the real things of life 
—will have become distorted. 

“You’re pretty and attractive and 
possessed of an unusual amount of 
personal magnetism. You'll probably be 
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successful—as you term success. Yes, 
I suppose you'll succeed—but I hope 
to God you fail!’ 

His voice thickened. He crushed my 
hands in his and kissed me hard—on the 
lips—for the first time in his life. 

““Michael—” I stammered. But he 
was gone. 


Promptly at 10 o’clock on Monday 
morning, I entered the reception room 
of the suite of offices where the great 
Charles Belman manipulated the wires 
of his immense business. 

At a first glance everything seemed 
to be exactly the same as it had been on 
that first morning when I had made my 
initial appearance. The same weary 
young man sat at the switchboard. A 
girl who had entered just ahead of me 
went to speak to him and I heard him 
ask with familiar languid un-interest: 

“Appointment?”’—just as he had 
asked me on that first day. The girl 
shook her head. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Have to wait your turn, then.” As 
the girl sat down he saw me. Perplexity 
struggled with recognition in his eyes. 
He consulted a pad in front of him. 

“Miss Burnham?” he inquired. 

““Yes,”’ I said. He disappeared in the 
office. When he came back he said 
courteously: 

“Step right in, Miss Burnham. Mr. 
Belman is expecting you.” 

How times had changed! 

Mr. Belman greeted me with the 
quiet courtesy that had so impressed 
me before. Then he introduced me to the 
two men with whom he had been talk- | 
ing. 

“This is the young lady I thought of 
for Mona.” 

The younger of the two men looked 
at me eagerly. He was a tall, anemic 
appearing fellow, with a high forehead 
over which a lock of black hair straggled. 
His clothes bore the mark of good tailor- 
ing but were sadly in need of pressing. 
His linen was spotless but his necktie 
was atrocious. 

“A genius,” I thought to myself. 
And he was—is: William Chase, the 
playwright. He rarely writes a play 
that is a failure. His plays are few and 
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far between, however, and between 
writings he disappears and during his 
disappearances much of the United 
States’ choicest brands of whisky dis- 
appears also. But that is neither here 
nor there. Of course I didn’t know about 
it then, anyway. As I said, he looked at 
me eagerly. 

“She looks the part,” he said. “She 
looks it to a ‘T,’ Belman.” 

The other man, Arnold Haddon, one 
of the best known stage managers of the 
day, said nothing. He was big and heavy- 
set, with blonde hair that was turning 
gray at the sides. Inscrutable eyes, he 
had. At first I thought they were blue. 
Then I made the discovery that they 
were brown. Finally I was startled to 
see that they were a queer, greenish 
hazel. Under his steady, compelling 
gaze I felt my color rise. I drew a sigh 
of relief when, finally, he turned his 
regard to Belman. 

“No experience to speak of?” he 
queried. Belman shook his head. 

‘‘ Ambitious?” he asked, still address- 
ing Belman, talking about me as if I 
were a hundred miles away. Again 
Belman nodded. And he said: 

“‘She’s made exceptionally good—in 
a small way—doing things she didn’t 
really want to do. Shown spunk, 
perseverance, some initiative. She’s 
well bred, and whatever requisites the 
girl who plays Mona may or may not 
have, that one thing is essential. She 
must do the right thing at the right 
time because it’s im her to do it just 
that way—not because she’s been drilled. 
Your idea, Chase?” 

“Yes,” the young playwright said 
emphatically. I could see that he 
approved of me. Arnold Haddon was 
looking at me again. He spoke to me 
for the first time since he had acknowl- 
edged the introduction. 

“The part we contemplate giving 
you is not a big one. But it requires 
clever work. If you get across in it you 
wont have to worry about engagements 
in the future. You’ve the personality— 


if you have the brains—’’ He smiled. 
At his smile, for some inexplicable 
reason, I thrilled from my hair to my 
heels! And I knew—as every woman 
knows at the psychological moment, 
whether she admits it or not—that a 
new and strange factor had entered 
into my science of living. A new, power- 
ful, vaguely disturbing influence! This 
man with his eyes—and that smile! So 
dominated was I with this idea, that I 
can hardly remember what else trans- 
pired in the office that Monday morning. 

I know that at the close of an inter- 
view which was apparently satisfactory 
to all concerned, I signed a contract 
whereby I was to receive a salary of $75 
a week for a season of twenty-two weeks 
—providing the play, ‘‘Her Last De- 
fense,”’ should run that long. If it closed 
in New York I would receive no bonus. 
But if it went under on the road, I was 
to receive fare and expenses home. I 
think that’s the way it ran. Something 
to that effect, anyway. 

Then I was given a copy of the play 
to read. 

“Please be at the Wallack at 10 
o’clock sharp, Wednesday morning,” 
Mr. Haddon said. ‘“‘The other members 
of the company will be there and we'll 
read the play. Don’t attempt to mem- 
orize your part until after that. Just 
study it carefully and intelligently and 
we'll interpret it together at that time.” 

They all shook hands with me and 
I departed. 

As I walked slowly away, I was con- 
scious of a feeling of elation, mixed, 
curiously, with a sense of depression. 
Once in my room, I took off my hat and 
gloves, and threw them on the bed. 
Then, as is my custom when I have 
something to think about, I sat down in 
front of my dressing table and looked at 
my reflection in the glass. 

There, I saw a new creature. The girl 
of yesterday had disappeared. In her 
place was a woman—newly awakened. 
Heavy-lidded, palpitating: afraid, yet 
ready, for—life! 
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Synopsis: Edward Howard, conceited actor and manager, takes to Camp Glacier, 
Alaska, a company in which is Charlotte Arden, described as a rich and beautiful 


society woman with stage ambitions, who is the 


angel’’ of the company. Howard 


meets Red (Tom) Murphy and Humble Hank (The Seventh Man), apparently mining 


partners. 


Dope Chester, a Kootenai Indian with the company, is enticed into a 


shack and forced to sign a paper exonerating Murphy from a criminal charge upon 
which a detective, Fredericks, is hunting him. Miss Arden knows the partners very 
well, and in a secret talk with Hank says she organized the troupe to get to Alaska 


and warn Murphy that Fredericks was watching her to find him. 


She will not see 


Murphy. Hank and Murphy successfully carry through a plot to frighten Howard 
and run the company back to Seattle, Hank accompanying them. 





\HERE was friction among the 
‘i heads of Howard’s San Fran- 

cisco Theatrical Company. 
Edward Howard, the actor-manager, 
wanted to go north from Seattle and 
play in the seaside cities and then work 
eastward through the western provinces 
of Canada. Henry Arnold, business 
manager and advance agent, an old 
friend of the leading woman, who had 
attached himself to the company in 
Camp Glacier, wanted to go eastward 
and work towards Chicago. He had a 
strong desire to get Miss Arden as far 
away from Seattle as possible. The lead- 
ing woman was neutral, though she 
inclined to support Arnold in a passive 
fashion. 

This added to the discomfiture of 
Howard, whose pride had been touched 
to the quick when his troupe had been 
run out of Alaska by Red Murphy, the 
bully of Camp Glacier. For weeks he had 
nursed his ill-temper and it had been fed 
by the gradual realization that there 
was some secret between Arnold and 
Charlotte which gave the advance agent 
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an unusual voice in the management of 
the company. 

“T tell you, Arnold,” said Howard, 
“we haven’t the ghost of a chance to do 
business in the East, or any other place 
except a country like Alaska, where 
they’ve forgotten what a good show is.” 

“You’ve evidently forgotten what 
Red Murphy said about your perform- 
ance,” Arnold answered. The man who 
had been called Humble Hank in 
Alaska smiled as if conscious ‘that he 
was the master of the situation. ‘‘ And 
don’t you suppose you’d find people in 
other places that know as much about 
theatrical performances as that red- 
headed giant and his friends in Camp 
Glacier?”’ 

“But we can’t go to Chicago,” 
Howard expostulated. “We just can’t 
do it! Miss Arden is a very beautiful and 
a very fine woman; she belongs to a 
good and rich family here and is a 
society woman who has had trouble with 
her husband, and nobody knows where 
he is, except that everybody believes 
he’s hiding from detectives. There’s 
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plenty of dope for good press stuff, 
Arnold, but you know she isn’t an 
actress. You know we haven’t one good 
actor in the company. So what’s the use 
of talking about going eastward?” 

“You forget yourself,’ Hank an- 
swered softly. 

“Oh, one actor doesn’t make a com- 
pany,” Howard retorted, “and besides 
I don’t call myself one of the company. 
I don’t want to go the way you want to 
go. It would ruin my reputation and 
that’s all I’ve got to cash on.” 

“T thought you had promised Miss 
Arden you would make a great actress 
of her.” 

“She might become one,” the actor 
replied hurriedly, “if there was some- 
thing to make her work. But there 
isn’t. She doesn’t need the money and 
hasn’t enough ambition to work unless 
she is forced by necessity to do it. I 
don’t see why she ever came to me and 
persuaded me to take the company up 
to Alaska. I thought if they’d let us try 
up there that she might get enthusiastic 
enough to do some real work.” 

“So you’re just making a meal ticket 
of her,”’ Arnold said sneeringly. 

“She didn’t pick me up out of the 
gutter, at least,” Howard retorted. 

“Let’s not quarrel about it,” Hank 
replied with an easy laugh. ‘‘I’ll admit 
I wasn’t a very prepossessing looking 
man when Charlotte rescued me from 
the frozen north and made me her 
business manager.” 

“Charlotte! Seems to me you’re get- 
ting very familiar in a short time.” 

“Listen, Howard.’’ Arnold lowered 
his voice. ‘I know you’ve wondered a 
good many things about me since I fled 
with your company from Camp Glacier, 
and I know you’ve got a dozen wrinkles 
trying to work out the puzzle. I'll tell 
you just a little. Charlotte wants to be 
an actress. I don’t care whether she is 
or not. I just want t» keep her out of 
Seattle and Alaska for about six months. 
After that you can take her where you 
want to and she’ll go.” 

“Why?” Howard demanded, his 


curiosity heightened. 

“T can’t tell you any more, just now,” 
Arnold replied. “But I’ll tell you this 
much: I know the contract you’ve got 
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with Charlotte. I know that as long as it 
lasts you can make about twice as much 
as you did before you got her to sign it. 
I know it isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on. I know—”’ 

“You know a lot!’’ Howard snorted. 

“T know I’ll not bother you if you'll 
not bother me or interfere with me. It 
doesn’t make any difference in your 
salary whether you play to full houses 
or empty chairs. So you just go where I 
want you to and [’ll keep quiet about 
your worthless contract.” 

“T’d like to know a few things my- 
self,” Howard said belligerently. ‘‘I’d 
like to know who you are and—”’ 

“T’m Henry Arnold, business man- 
ager and advance agent. I’ve arranged 
for bookings to give us dates in a few 
dozen places between here and Chicago, 
and a week in one of the Chicago family 
neighborhood theatres and a return to 
San Fran’ along the southern route. It 
will take about six months for the tour.” 

“Suppose I wont agree to your 
plans,’ Howard said sullenly. 

“But you will,” Arnold said softly. 
“Tt means a hundred dollars a week to 
you, guaranteed, and fifty per cent of 
the net profits. You’ll get good pay even 
if the company doesn’t make expenses. 
Miss Arden is good for all losses.” 

“T have a reputation to sustain,” 
Howard observed pompously, 

“The contract has two years to run,” 
Arnold said slowly, ‘‘—unless you refuse 
to carry out your agreements under it.’’ 

“T expected she would listen to my 
advice. I have my good name to look 
after,” Howard repeated. ‘Though I 
agreed to a minimum guarantee of a 
hundred dollars a week, I consider my 
services worth much more.” 

“You never made that much before,” 
Arnold asserted. “And five thousand a 
year for two years would go a long way 
towards sustaining your reputation. 
Besides, you will not have any worry 
about getting the hundred a week.” He 
stopped and looked quietly at the actor. 
“Ts it a bargain?” 

Howard blinked his eyes, shrugged 
his shoulders and held out his hand. 

“Yes, it’s a bargain. You win.” A 
peculiar smile spread over his face. ‘‘I’d 
like to know who you are, Arnold, You 


























know, sometimes I have a sneaking 
suspicion you are her husband.” 

“Forget it,”? Arnold replied smiling- 
ly. “You’re away off the track. I am 
not, never have been, never shall be 
that, but I can assure you that I am the 
best friend she has in this world.” 

“What did he do that made him run 
out of Seattle with the detectives on 

his trail?” 
“Did he do that?” Arnold asked, 
greatly surprised. 

“So everybody says, 

plied. 
{ “What everybody says, nobody 
) says,’’ Henry retorted. ‘‘So you’d better 
f forget that too and just remember, 
Howard, that you’re only the manager 
of the company and not the manager of 
Charlotte’s private affairs.” 

Howard resented Arnold’s masterful 
manner, but the remembrance of the 
contract quickly soothed him, and 
presently he made an excuse to end the 
conversation. 

The two men had several wordy ex- 
changes before the actor yielded com- 
pletely and the company started east- 
ward. Arnold went ahead, billing the 
show for two weeks and then dropping 
back to remain with the company a few 
days. Howard did not relish this until 
Henry assured him it was done so he 
could be near Miss Arden, and not to 
spy on the actor. 

They had crossed the mountains and 
were in Montana, and Arnold rejoined 
the company in a little town after an 
absence of a week. He sought the lead- 
ing woman before seeing Howard, and 
she asked eagerly: 

“Any news, Henry? I’m getting all 
wrought up by this suspense. When is 
he coming back?” 

“Red Murphy, you mean?” She 
nodded in reply to his query. “I don’t 
know. Had a letter from him to-day— 
found it waiting for me. He can’t come 
back yet; he’s had bad luck.” 

‘What is it?” she cried. 

“Dope Chester has left Alaska.” 

“T know that.” 

“You know it!” Arnold was sur- 
prised. 

“Yes,” the actress assented. ‘He 
joined the company yesterday and 


”? 


Howard re- 
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Howard gave him his old position as 
scene shifter and property man.” 

“The devil!” Henry exclaimed. 

““What’s the matter, Henry!’ Miss 
Arden looked puzzled as well as startled. 

“Why, the ‘breed’ got away from 
Alaska with that paper Tom has 
schemed for a year to get. That’s the 
bad luck I was talking about. Tom told 
me the news in the letter I got to-day.” 

‘““What was the paper? You’ve never 
told me.” 

“Tt will help to prove Tom’s inno- 
cence—that you don’t seem to believe 
in,” 

“But Chester is helping Fredericks,” 
the woman exclaimed. “If he knows 
Tom isn’t guilty why does he do that?” 
Arnold only shook his head moodily in 
reply. Suddenly a frightening thought 
came to her and she cried in a suppressed 
tone: ‘‘Oh, do you suppose Charley will 
tell Fredericks where he can find Tom? 
Maybe he’s already done that, and has 
joined the company just to put us off 
guard! Oh, what shall we do?” 

“Keep calm, the first thing,”? Arnold 
answered eruffly. “Here, Lottie, brace 
up. Dope isn’t going to tell Fredericks 
where Tom is, because he doesn’t know. 
Tom writes me that Dope thought he 
had left Alaska and come to the States. 
I reckon the breed has joined us to be 
near you, hoping to learn from you 
where Tom is.” 

“But I don’t know,” she wailed. 

“Why couldn’t Tom have killed the 
devil when he had him?” Arnold said 
savagely. ‘“‘He may never get another 
chance now.” 

“Kill him!’? Charlotte looked hor- 
rified. ‘“‘Why, Henry, that would be 
murder!” 

“Pshaw, you can’t commit murder by 
killing a snake!” Presently he noticed 
that Miss Arden was weeping silently, 
and patted her shoulder gently. “‘ There, 
Lottie, we’ll find a way. You mustn’t 
forget your part, though. Good acting 
is more necessary now than ever, be- 
cause Dope knows more than Howard. 
You watch me and don’t miss any of my 
cues.” 

When Arnold met the half-breed be- | 
hind the scenes that evening, his sur- 
prised look would have done credit to 
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the acting ability of Howard, had the 
latter been as good a player as he 
thought himself to be. 

“Well, Chester, how did you get 
here?” Henry asked. “‘The last time I 
saw you, you were sputtering in the icy 
waters of the Yukon after Red Murphy 
had thrown you off the gangplank as 
our steamer was leaving Glacier. Did 
you swim all the way down to Seattle?” 

Chester grinned triumphantly. 

“What was the trouble anyway?” 

Arnold asked. 
_ “No trouble,” Chester replied. “‘ Mur- 
phy, he throw me off in the water be- 
cause [ have that paper he make me 
sign—you know.” 

“Whew,” Arnold whistled. ‘That 
was it! How did you get it?” 

““Ha! Chester no fool. He has many 
good tricks. He swim back to shore and 
creep up and hide behind some lumber. 
He know Red Murphy no stay on the 
boat, know Red Murphy come back 
and try to get that paper.” 

“Did he?” Arnold asked with an 
appearance of slight interest. 

“Yes, he come back.”’ 

“What was that old paper anyway? 
I didn’t get time to read it.”’ 

“Ha! You ask Red Murphy,” Chester 
retorted. 

“I’m not going back to Alaska,” 
Arnold replied. 

“Henotin Alaska,’’ Chester answered 
cunningly. “He think I am gone; I 
make him think that; then he leave to 
follow me; and then I leave and come 
here.” 

“Oh, you followed him back to the 
States?” 

“T come back after he come,”’ Ches- 
ter corrected gravely. 

“T see,” Arnold said innocently. 
“You want to find him and get back 
the paper.” 

“Ha, ha! He no get the—that paper, 
get spoiled in the water; no good; all 
wash away.” 

Arnold did not appear to notice the 
half-breed’s effort to hide his confession 
that he still held the paper which Red 
Murphy wanted so badly. He seemed 
bored by the conversation as he said: 

“All right, Chester, you can stay as 
long as you do the work. But remember 





I’m the business manager of the com- 
pany and no loafers will be carried on 
the pay-roll.” 

“How you get job?” 

The casual manner in which the 
question was asked told Arnold that 
Chester was deeply interested in the 
answer. This also determined him to 
tell only enough to stop the man’s in- 
quisitiveness without giving much in- 
formation. 

“Oh, I helped them get out of 
Glacier,”’ he answered. ‘‘ And besides, I 
used ,to know Miss Arden a long time 
ago.’ 

“And you know Red Murphy long 
time ago?” 

“Not as long as I’ve known Miss 
Arden,” Arnold replied. “I knew her 
before I went to Alaska—a good many 
years.” 

“Uh!” Chester grunted. 

Satisfied that he had told the half- 
breed enough to keep him from being 
too inquisitive about his former ac- 
quaintance with Miss Arden, Arnold 
left him. 

Chester attended to his duties with a 
faithfulness that satisfied even Henry, 
and apparently forgot the existence of 
Murphy. In the course of a few weeks 
they began to approach Chicago. The 
company was playing one-night stands 
in the western part of Illinois when 
Arnold rejoined them to remain until 
they should reach the city. He was 
pleased when Charlotte reported that 
Chester had given no indication of 
watching her or of being in communica- 
tion with Fredericks. 

After the performance that night 
Henry was making out the route-sheet 
for the three months after the Chicago 
engagement, using a home-made desk 
in the property man’s room, when some- 
thing called him away. He returned 
half an hour later and surprised the 
half-breed making a copy of the route. 
The man seemed confused and started 
up quickly, grabbing at his copy, and 
in his haste dropping an unsealed letter 
on the floor. He did not notice the letter, 
but Henry did. 

“What are you doing, Chester?” 
Arnold asked in a kindly manner. 

“Making a copy of the route,” he 





























confessed. “‘Want to know where we 
0.”’ 

“Did you get through? If you didn’t, 
T’ll let you have a few minutes more 
while I attend to something else.” 

As he spoke, Arnold used his foot to 
push the letter under a box. 

“T’m "bout half through, Mr. Ar- 
nold,” Chester replied, evidently quite 
relieved at Henry’s mildness. 

“Oh, that all? Well, I’ll finish my re- 
port first,” Arnold said, still retaining 
his friendly manner. “You come back 
in fifteen minutes and get the rest of the 
route. You’ve got plenty to do, I guess, 
getting the stuff packed up. We leave 
at seven-fifteen.” 

Chester grinned and backed out. 
Arnold watched until he was busy with 
the properties, and then fished out the 
letter. He started at the address: 

George Fredericks, 
Detective Bureau, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Arnold closed the door quietly, drew 
out the letter and read it slowly. It was 
a brief note from Chester telling Fred- 
ericks that he would enclose the route 
of the company, and stating that he had 
learned nothing of the whereabouts of 
Murphy. Henry copied the letter, trying 
to duplicate Chester’s scrawling hand- 
writing and following his poor spelling. 
Then he put the original back into the 
envelope and dropped it on the floor 
near the end of the desk, but slightly 
hidden, with the addressed side up. 
He left the route sheet on the desk for 
Chester and strolled out of the room. 
From behind a “fly” he waited and 
watched until he saw Chester enter the 
room, see the letter on the floor and 
grab it up with a look of pleased sur- 
prise. Then he sought Miss Arden, who 
had gone to the hotel. 

“Charlotte,” Henry said abruptly, 
“‘we’ve got to get rid of Chester. He is 
sending Fredericks our route and keep- 
ing him generally posted on your move- 
ments.” He explained what he had just 
learned. “‘Besides,’”? he added, “Tom 
must get back that paper. I know Dope 
has it—probably sewed on the inside of 
his shirt.” 

“Why doesn’t he destroy it?”? Char- 
lotte asked. 
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“Pride, I suppose,’? Arnold replied. 
‘Probably he wants to keep it to show 
to Tom and show how clever he is— 
after Fredericks gets Tom back to 
Seattle. We must lure Dope back to 
Alaska and Tom will attend to the rest. 
I think I’ve found the answer.” 

“What is it?”’? Charlotte asked eager- 


y- 

“T’ll let Chester know that Tom is 
still in Alaska, working our claim.” 

“But he'll tell Fredericks and they 
will go and Tom will be arrested,” she 
cried. 

“Not if you follow my lead and 
Chester is the sort of a creature I think 
he is,’ Arnold replied with conviction. 
“‘T’ll have him up there while Fredericks 
is chasing you all over the western half 
of the United States expecting to find 
Tom.” 

“But how!” Miss Arden demanded. 

“Just wait till we get to Chicago,” 
Arnold replied. “‘I must practice writing 
so I can get up a letter that looks as if 
Tom might have written it, and another 
that looks as if Chester might have 
written it. You see, I’m going to turn 
forger.” 

Though the actress persisted in de-: 
manding more ‘information, Arnold 
smilingly refused to gratity her curios- 
ity. 

"ihe Arden had improved perceptibly 
in her acting and there had been a cor- 
responding, improvement throughout 
the company, and by the time Chicago 
was reached they were giving a per- 
formance which Howard characterized 
as “not so bad” and which Henry 
seemed confident would please the pa- 
trons of the outlying theatre which he 
had secured for a week. He remained 
with the company and his presence and 
manner grew increasingly irritating to 
Howard. On several occasions the actor 
had vainly tried to get Miss Arden and 
Arnold away from the others, that he 
might ‘“‘have it out with them,” but 
Miss Arden parried his questions and 
Arnold excused himself. Wednesday, 
just before the matinée, Howard notified 
them that he would insist upon some 
explanation immediately after the per- 
formance. 

Chester overheard the remark—notic- 
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ing which, Arnold answered loudly 
enough for the half-breed to hear: 

“T think that will be just the time we 
will be ready to talk frankly to you, Mr. 
Howard.” 

Miss Arden’s eyebrows lifted in sur- 
prise, Howard noticing the motion and 
also intercepting the quick glance of 
reassurance that passed to her from 
Arnold. This still further irritated him 
but he kept his temper under, aided by 
the thought that he would need to wait 
only a short time before having the 
mystery cleared up. 

During the performance Arnold 
dropped, where Chester would be cer- 
tain to find it, what purported to be a 
short letter from Red Murphy to him, 
which stated that pay dirt had been 
found on the “Lottie” and that Murphy 
was sure he and his partner would get a 
smali fortune from the claim. He saw 
Chester pick it up, stick it in his pocket, 
and later, after having had time to 
read it, return it to its resting place on 
the floor. Another member of the com- 
pany found it a few minutes later and 
gave it to Arnold. Between the third 
and last acts he whispered to Charlotte 
that the plot was working well. 

This information excited the actress 
to such an extent that Howard noticed 
an unusual note of intensity in the 
reading of her lines. He asked her what 
was the cause of her excitement and 
when she replied that she expected to 
learn something she wanted to know, he 
became more than ever determined to 
get some light on the mystery in his 
own company. 

When the curtain was rung down, the 
actor dressed hastily and hurried to 
Miss Arden’s dressing room. He was 
standing before the closed door, waiting 
for her to open it, when Arnold came up 
from behind him and almost pushed the 
actor aside as he called: 

“Tt’s all right, Charlotte! It’s all 
right!” 

“What’s all right?” Howard de- 
manded. 

Miss Arden opened the door and the 
two men entered, Arnold in the rear. 
He noted, through the corners of his 
eyes, that Chester was pretending to be 
busy near by, within earshot. He smiled, 
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and smiled more genially when Howard 
stood in the doorway, his feet spread 
apart, and thundered: 

“Now I’m going to get’ an answer that 
answers. Who are you?” 

“Henry Arnold.” 

“What have you got on her that 
makes her do what you tell her to?” 

“Nothing,” Arnold replied gently. 
“T just happen to be her brother, and 
naturally we have many interests in 
common which are of no concern to 

ou. 

“Oh!” The reply dazed Howard. He 
recovered and demanded of the actress: 
“What was it you expected to learn 
that you wanted to know?” 

“Why, I’ll answer,” Arnold said. soft- 
ly, “though your tone and manner 
doesn’t entitle you to any courtesy. 
Naturally, she is interested in my suc- 
cess—and that is quite near. I’ve just 
had a letter from my partner up in 
Alaska saying that he’s struck pay-dirt 
and our claim is worth at least two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He says he’s 
already panned out nearly ten thousand 
in two weeks.” 

‘Whew!’ Howard exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s 
it! Who is your partner?” 

“Red Murphy,” Arnold answered 
softly. 

“Red Murphy!” Howard cried. 

“Red Murphy,” Arnold repeated. 
“The man that ran you out of Glacier 
because—because he didn’t want you 
to stay there. I came along with you to 
see that you did leave. Now I’m going 
back to help work the claim. I’ll give 
you a week’s notice, though.” He raised 
his voice to make certain that Chester 
would hear. ‘‘That will give you time to 
get some one for my place. I'll leave a 
week from to-day. Is that satisfactory?” 

Howard could only nod in assent. 
He was so suprised that he obeyed meek- 
ly when Arnold asked him to leave, 
suggesting that he and his sister had 
some private matters to discuss. When 
Arnold had closed the door on the actor, 
he turned with a broad, satisfied grin to 
the actress. 

“Tt worked like a charm, Lottie,’’ he 
said jubilantly. ‘“‘Couldn’t have been 
better. Dope took the bait. To-morrow 
he’ll give notice that he must go back to 
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Seattle because—oh, probably because 
his mother is dying—and must start 
Saturday. He thinks that will give him 
a few days start of me so he can stop 
and see Fredericks at Seattle.” 

“And it will, too,” Miss Arden said 
emphatically. “I think you’ve over- 
played yourself, Henry.” 

“Just wait a minute, wait a minute. 
He’ll not find Fredericks. To-day the 
detective got a letter, apparently from 
Dope, giving our route for the next 
four weeks—a different one from the 
route Dope sent him week before last— 
and telling him that Red Murphy is 
expected by you to be in Enid next 
Saturday when the company strikes 
that town, and that you expect to see 
him. See?” 

“No, I don’t!’ Charlotte shook her 
head dubiously. 

“Why it’s plain,” Arnold explained 
patiently. ‘‘Fredericks will want to be 
in Enid at that time. To doso, he’ll have 
to leave Seattle before Dope can get 
there. Chester, not knowing what has 
taken him away, will think he has re- 
ceived his own letter, with the right 
information, and has taken an earlier 
boat for the Yukon. So Dope, hoping to 
get to the ‘Lottie’ first and steal the gold 
that he thinks Tom has cached at the 
shack, will take the first boat out, and 
be gone before Fredericks learns the 
Enid letter was a hoax. Isn’t that 


plain?” 


“Tt’s much plainer,” she agreed. 
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“But Chester will get to Tom and sur- 
prise him. Wont he kill Tom, shoot 
him in the back? Oh, I think you’ve 
bungled, Henry!”’ 

“Wait a minute, now, just wait a 
minute,” Arnold said soothingly. ‘‘ Dope 
wont dare quit before Saturday for 
fear of raising my suspicions, now that 
he knows I am Red Murphy’s partner. 
He’ll leave here Saturday night, think- 
ing I’ll be here until Wednesday and he 
can get a boat up a week ahead. In- 
stead, I’ll leave here to-night on a 
limited and get out of Seattle a week 
before he can. We’ll be waiting for Mr. 
Half-Breed when he comes snooping up 
the gulch around the ‘Lottie.’ And we'll 
get him. And Fredericks will be in 
Oklahoma holding the sack, and you’ll 
be here in Chicago, laughing at him and 
wondering how long it will be until Tom 
comes back to you—with clean hands.” 

“‘Never, never, never!’? She cried 
passionately. 

‘““We’ll see,’””’ Henry answered with 
gentle assurance. ‘‘Good-by, Sis. I’ve 
got to hustle to get away to-night. Tell 
Howard I’m sick; keep him believing 
that till Dope leaves. I’ll let you hear 
from me as soon as I know what you 
want to know—as.soon as I can prove 
it’s true.” 

He walked through the “flies” quite 
slowly, and disappeared through the 
stage door, knowing that the half-breed 
was watching him with malignant 
triumph. 
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A | thousand dol- 
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The Rag-Time 
Whistle-Maker 


By WILLIAM C. LENGEL 


This sixth article by Mr. 
Lengel deals with the men 
who write the popular songs 
and with the means by 
which an aspiring song- 
writer may market his wares. 








knowledge and are self- 
educated. Nearly all the 
writers of the song hits 
whistled to-day were 
born and brought up on 
the Lower East Side of 
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duced two seasons ago 

at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. The music of Professor 
Parker was a scholarly and dignified 
effort. Mr. Hooker’s libretto was lofty 
in sentiment and often rose to great 
poetic-heights. 

Yet it is safe to say that Lewis F. 
Muir, who wrote the ‘‘music,” and L. 
Wolfe Gilbert, who wrote the words to 
““Waitin’ for the Robert E. Lee,’’ made 
at least half the amount paid Messrs. 
Parker and Hooker, on that one song 
alone. 

At this writing, many of the successful 
rag-time pieces have just reached Lon- 
don. “They reflect the America spirit 
of ‘go,’ of rush and unrest, the sky- 
scraper and quick commercial success- 
es,” said the conservative London 
Daily News, after first decrying the 
music that made all the King’s subjects 
do the quick-step, and which made the 
Englishman whistle as it did his Ameri- 
can cousin. 

The writer of rag-time is a whistle- 
maker. He need not possess the quali- 
fications of a musician nor the educa- 
tion of a writer. But he must be one of 
those odd geniuses who can put words 
and music together in catchy melody 
that will make a nation whistle. 

All the successful rag-time writers 
are of this type. Many of them have 
only the most rudimentary musical 
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partial recounting of 
those whose names come quickly to 
memory makes a surprising list. 

There is Irving Berlin, author of 
“ Alexander’s Rag-Time Band,” “ Every- 
body’s Doin’ It” and “All Aboard for 
Alabam’;” Joe Goodwin, writer of “ Bil- 
ly,” “Brass Band Ephraim Jones,’ and 
co-author of ‘‘That’s How I Need 
You;” Al Piantadosi, composer of 
“That’s How I Need You,” ‘That 
Italian Rag,” “Honey Man” and 
“Mariccia, Take a Steamboat;’? Dave 
Stamper, who wrote ‘‘Shakespearean 
Rag,” ‘Some Boy,” and “‘ Daddy Has a 
Sweetheart and Mother is Her Name;” 
Gus Edwards, writer of such hits as 
“Tammany” and “Schooldays;” Sam 
Lewis and Gus Myers, who wrote “That 
Mellow Melody;” Lou Brown, author 
of “That Hypnotizing Man” and 
“Don’t Take My Loving Man Away;” 
Joe Cooper, writer of “Oh What a 
Beautiful Dream,” and “Baboon Baby 
Dance;” Nat Osborne, composer of 
“Home Was Never Like This,’ “Take 
Me Back to the Garden of Love,” and 
“As Long as the Shamrock Grows 
Green;” Jack Glogau, who wrote 
“That Italian Serenade” and ‘Dra- 
matic Rag;’? Maurice Abrahams, com- 
poser of “Hitchy Koo” and “Oh, 
What a Night;” Lewis F. Muir, com- 
poser of “Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee” and “Ragging the Baby to 



















Sleep;’”? and L. Wolfe Gilbert, the 
writer of the lyrics for “Waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee,” “Oh, What a Night, 
“‘Ragging the Baby to Sleep,” ‘‘ Hitchy 
Koo,” ‘Suwanee Shore” and ‘Here 
Comes My Daddy Now.” 

These men come from the people 
themselves and it proves that anyone 
with a magic genius for making the 
world whistle will find the world waiting 
with puckered lips. 

There are three ways to write songs. 
The first is to write the music to fit a 
ready-made lyric; the second is to 
mould a lyric into ready-made music; 
with the third, music and words are 
born together, twinned—which is ex- 
ceedingly rare. This last is so uncom- 
mon we need not consider it, leaving 
the one man in a thousand song writers 
to do it himself. Fitting words to music 
is the most frequent method. 

Perhaps it will illuminate all these 
methods to glance for a moment into 
one of the publishing houses in “Tin 
Pan Alley.” 

Part of the duty of every song writer 
attached to a publishing house is to 
meet the performers when they come to 
find a new song, and to teach it to 
them. Piano players are hired to do 
this, but performers appreciate personal 
attention so keenly that it pays the 
song writers to make it a friendly mat- 
ter. 

I recall one day at a publishing house 
as typical: With seven pianos accom- 
panying as many different singers learn- 
ing different songs, the place was like 
bedlam. Back in one of the ‘‘studios,”’ 
surrounded by this musical sea of rag- 
time dinning its different tunes into 
nervous ears, sat the lyric writer and 
the melody maker at the piano. Both 
were smoking furiously as they worked, 
and the little six by seven ‘‘studio”’ was 
blue. 

‘““Here’s the introduction,” the mel- 
ody writer said, pounding out a tune- 
fully reminiscent strain with one finger. 
“‘Here’s the vamp and here’s the melody 
of the verse. And now the chorus.” 
That finished, he whirled on the stool 
expectantly: ““What yuh think, huh?” 

“Great!”? nodded the lyric writer 
thoughtfully. “But here,” — he 
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hummed—‘‘it sounds like ‘Old Black 
Joe,’ and here, like ‘Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River’ and there, towards 
the end, like ‘God Save the King.’ ”’ 

“T’ll be razzle-dazzled!”’ exploded the 
tune maker. ‘‘You’re right! Pshaw! 
that’s easy fixed. How’s this?” He 
changed a note or two in each rem- 
iniscent place and the result was a 
haunting memory so elusive it was 
catchy. 

“Well!” grunted the lyric writer, 
“that’s fixed now, and it’s up t’ me. 
Gee, you sure have laid out one swell 
job for yours truly. Don’t you ever 
write nothin’ that aint irregular?” 

“Aw, quit yer growlin’! I bet you’ve 
got it half written now. Aint nobody got 
it on yuh for speed, take it from me!”’ 

“You listen now!’ commanded the 
word juggler, his vanity tickled, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ How’s this for a title? ‘Let’s Row 
Down the Mississippi to the Suwanee 
Shore?’ ”’ 

“It’s there! Come on now!” En- 
thusiastically the tune maker pounded 
away with one cigarette-stained finger, 
while the word-ragger wrote furiously. 

“Again!”’? he snapped as the chorus 
ended and the melody writer played it 
again. For half an hour he played it 
over and over persistently, while the 
word wizard wrote and re-wrote and 
hummed and sang. 

Half a dozen times there were inter- 
ruptions. Some one had come in to see 
one or the other and they must respond 
even if it was only to excuse themselves. 
But at last the lyric was in shape. 

Read without music, the lyric recited 
like less than nothing. There was no 
poetic rhythm, because short feet and 
long feet were combined in unearthly 
originality and rhymes sprouted any- 
where and everywhere. And what 
rhymes! ‘‘Fine” was made to rhyme 
with “chime,” “man” with ‘‘grand,” 
“fan” with “band,” and “hundred” 
with ‘‘murmured.” Poetic license was 
keeping open after hours. 

When it came to fitting the lyrics to 
the music, the head of the house came 
in with two of the other lyric writers, and 
they listened to the whole thing through 
in silence. ‘‘Good idea!’ they agreed, 
and the writer sang it again. The lyrics 
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fitted the music in a general way, but 
nearly every line had a misplaced 
accent and none of it “sang smooth.” 

The word-maker sang the first line 
and looked at the Boss. He nodded his 
head; it was all right. He sang the 
second line and one of the others sug- 
gested another word; it fitted better. 
The third line was all wrong. The Boss 
was called away and the other two 
writers, relieved, strolled out. 

The lyriz writer sang the third line 
again, then seized a pencil, flung him- 
self over a small desk that stood in the 
corner and fell to writing furiously. 

“How’s this sound?” he begged, 
singing the re-written line. 

“Use ‘lingering’ for ‘waiting’—it 
fits better.” 

“You're right!”’ He wrote it in. 

Every line went the same way. Half 
of each line was chopped out bodily and 
replaced by better words—words that 
told the story better or twinned better 
to the music. The Boss dropped in 
again, listened eagerly, made some per- 
tinent suggestion and passed out smil- 
ing. A hit was in the making. The 
writer had the music memorized by 
now, and the melody writer went in 
search of an arranger. 

The arranger tilted his chair back 
against the wall of his little studio, held 
a music sheet on a telephone book and 
took the melody down on paper nearly 
as fast as the composer could finger it on 
the piano. Then the composer went back 
to the lyric writer. 

Together the two writers went over 
the song again. They went over it a 
dozen times at fever heat, changing a 
word here, a whole phrase there. And 
then the arranger came in. 

He was frowning, and after giving 
the composer a lecture on musical ele- 
ments, insisted that half a dozen parts 
must be changed. The lyric writer 
groaned aloud. But changed they were, 
after a heated conference in which the 
Boss and half the arranging staff took 
sides. Then came a re-changing of the 
words to fit the new parts and every- 
body sat around critically when the 
song was “put on” (acted out) by the 
writers. 

A babel of suggestions heated the 
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littie room. Some were adopted, others 
argued down; and again the new song 
was sung. At last the Boss smiled. 

“Let’s try it,’’ he said. 

A “lead sheet’ was turned out by the 
arranger, lest the writers themselves 
forget their own song, and the boys and 
the Boss went across the street to a 
gilded lobster palace and tried it out 
on the innocent diners. 

The song went. Parts of it, however, 
were too raw even for that crowd, and 
those points they changed because they 
had to. But most of the song went as it 
was originally written, and that night 
the “‘plugging staff’’ tried it out all over 
town. They all reported that the song 
was “there,” and in a week it was 
heard in vaudeville. 

A romantic young girl, her head filled 
with the miracle of inspiration in art, 
asked a young rag-time writer where he 
got his inspirations. 

“Inspiration!” he exclaimed. 
“There’s no such thing in song writing. 
It’s keepin’ your ear to the ground an’ 
your eye on the other guy.” 

Between song writing and popular 
song writing there is a difference as wide 
as the world. To write a song is an easy 
thing; to write a popular song hit is one 
of the most difficult. 

The rules of the science of song writing 
have never been stated, for it is far 
from being an exact science. While 
there are a few rules commonly under- 
stood and discussed among the frater- 
nity, it is safe to say that this is the first 
time they have ever been published. 

To bea hit, the lyric of the song must 
catch and express the current national 
mood of the day. What that mood is the 
lyric writer can only discover for him- 
self. The great dramatic hits of the day 
and the moment’s song hits tell which 
way the wind of favor blows. Yet the 
second irrefragable rule that is clearly 
understood points authoritatively 
against trying to duplicate a current 
hit. The type may be and often is suc- 
cessfully repeated, but the precise 
method, if slavishly copied, is certain to 
be doomed to failure. A third rule 
touches a moot point: the exact relation 
between the lyric and melody. 

The melody must be so akin to the 























lyric that the breathing of the one sug- 
gests the other. Fourth and last, both 
lyric and melody must be catchy; in 
other words, when once heard, they 
must insistently return to mind and 
make the lips pucker unconsciously. 

In writing a lyric, one hard and fast 
rule may be offered. Given an idea, a 
certain story or emotion, the writer 
must deal with that one idea alone. He 
must not permit even one word beyond 
his purpose to creep in. He must also be 
sure that he has expressed all of the 
meaning in common street words, by 
direct expression or suggestion. Beyond 
this one simple rule for lyric writing, 
not forgetting the four general rules 
above, there are no others that may be 
given without the certainty that the 
next hit that appears will flatly con- 
tradict it. For it must be remembered 
that in rag-time and song hit writing we 
are dealing with the one “art” (lower 
case a) whose realm is not the brain but 
the heart and lips. 

All that may be said as a rule for 
melody writing may be included in one 
statement. The melody of any song 
must ‘not only be catchy but easy for 
even a beginner to play upon the piano; 
and it should also be written within the 
range of the average voice—that is, not 
Over seven notes. 

One of the great causes for argument 
among successful song writers is the 
relative credit that should be given to 
the writer of the words and the com- 
poser of the music. It is true that the 
world whistles a song, whistles it with- 
out the words. But it is equally certain 
that while it whistles, the world also 
breathes the words unconsciously. A 
catchy tune alone is not sufficient; it 
must be accompanied by a catchy lyric. 
Given the two combined in perfect 
one-ness, and presto! there is a hit. 

Much might be said about plagiarism. 
In melody writing plagiarism is mostly 
unconscious. Every time a great hit sets 
the nation whistling, somebody, some- 
where, is sure to pop into print with 
convincing proof that the melody was 
lifted bodily from some old song or 
operatic masterpiece. The whole world 
wags its head and smiles a trifle nastily. 
The truth about melody stealing lies 
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in the subconscious memories of the 
melody whistlers who write our songs. 
With a natural bent for the unusual, and 
prodigious memories for melody, their 
brains absorb all they hear and some- 
time or another give it all out in catchy 
combinations. They are honest; but, 
also, they are only human. 

The question of lyric plagiarism is an 
entirely different matter. Whenever a 
great hit crops up, there follows a host of 
lesser songs modeled on the same theme, 
the same idea, or the same “angle.” 
These writers are trying to express 
differently the nation’s momentary 
whim. Not one meets the success of the 
original and those that follow the suc- 
cess too slavishly die instantly. Lyric 
plagiarism is common but unprofitable. 

No one expects to find real poetry in 
the lines of a popular song. Critical 
people laugh at the crudeness of the 
lyrics and blush at their suggestiveness, 
but they cannot keep themselves from 
whistling and singing the very songs 
they decry. They are keen expressions 
of the people’s mood written to express 
the moment’s emotion and designed to 
live only for the day. 

The average song hit of a year sells 
five hundred thousand copies. Every 
season there are half a score of songs 
whose sales are well above the hundred 
thousand mark, but to get into the 
year’s hit class, the low-water mark is 
half a million. When it is considered 
that every year there are two and some- 
times three songs whose individual 
sales reach that mark, the public’s 
eagerness to pour out its dollars for 
music that strikes the heart and tickles 
the feet will be better appreciated. 

Into the making of a song hit enter 
many cold business elements. Some 
songs are ‘‘natural hits,’’ others have to 
be “plugged” until the public takes 
them to its heart and lips. 

The “natural hit” takes care of it- 
self, winning its way by sheer catch- 
iness. Before the author knows it, every- 
body is whistling it, and the sales leap by 
great bounds. Even with natural hits, 
however, the publishers see to it that 
they are sung upon the stage and sung 
everywhere continuously. 

When a publisher has great faith in 
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some number in his catalogue and that 
number is not going as well as his ex- 
perience says it should, he starts a 
plugging campaign. The sums paid well- 
known vaudeville performers and mu- 
sical comedy stars to sing certain songs 
are, in the aggregate, tremendous; in- 
dividually, they are often as large as 
one third the stars’ regular salary. This 
method, combined with whistling 
clacques in theatre galleries, subsidized 
hurdy-gurdies, and corps of traveling 
cabaret singers, often starts a sluggish 
song upon the road to “‘hit-land.” But 
it is certain that no song ever was made 
a hit by plugging alone. A song cannot 
be faked into the public’s whistling lips. 

Every publishing house has its own 
staff of song writers. There may be two 
or three lyric writers and half a dozen 
melody writers at work all the time. 
When a melody writer and a lyric 
writer hit upon one great success, they 
usually continue writing together. 
These men are allowed a weekly drawing 
account; seldom exceeding fifty dollars, 
and a royalty upon every song copy 
sold. At six-month intervals they receive 
royalty statements and a check for 
their share, less the drawing account, 
which is in the nature of an advance 
payment. 

The average royalty received is half 
a cent per copy paid to the lyric writer 
and half a cent to the melody writer. 
Much larger percentages have been paid, 
but both publishers and writers find 
this one cent per copy royalty to their 
mutual advantage. A larger royalty 
restricts the broadcast selling field of a 
song and it is much better to sell four 
hundred thousand copies at one cent 
each than to sell only one hundred 
thousand at three cents. When an out- 
side song writer sells a song to a publish- 
ing house, it is the custom to pay this 
percentage royalty alone without any 
advance. The writer in this case re- 
ceives his entire payment with his state- 
ment on royalty day. It may be con- 
servatively stated that five thousand 
dollars is the usual return the writers 
receive for a big song hit. 

When it is considered that every 
writer has half a dozen songs on the 
market, a year’s profit from each, 





though only one may be a hit, makes a 
handsome income. One song that hits 
the public heart will sell for years, and 
many a man has found a fortune in the 
amusement of an idle hour. 

Although every music publishing 
house has its own corps of lyric and 
melody writers, publishers welcome the 
new writer. Each large house has one 
department that devotes its time to the 
reading of the new lyrics and melodies 
in ’script, searching for.a possible hit. 

When an unknown writer has found 
his idea, whether it be a story or emo- 
tion, has fashioned it in street words 
that express all the meaning directly or 
by suggestion, and has breathed about 
it-a catchy, haunting melody, he is 
ready for his market. New York and 
Chicago are the song centers of the 
United States, and in each city there 
are great publishing houses anxious to 
hear new songs by new writers. 

Songs mailed in manuscript should be 
sent by registered post, unfolded. A 
short letter should be written with each 
song submitted, and return postage 
should be enclosed. Upon the upper 
right-hand corner of the manuscript it- 
self the writer’s name and address 
should be plainly written. If it is de- 
sired to copyright a song before sub- 
mitting it, a request to the Registrar of 
Copyrights, Washington, D. C., will 
bring application blanks and instruc- 
tions. The copyright fee is one dollar. 
Two weeks is the usual time that it 
takes for a publisher to consider a song. 

One of the great publishing houses in 
New York receives thirty thousand 
manuscripts a year, and every year has 
picked one or more big sellers from the 
offering. The search for the new hit and 
the new writer is an eager one. 

Fashions in songs change even quicker 
than the styles of woman’s dress. The 
song writer of to-day, with his genius 
attuned and developed to one particular 
type, may find himself to-morrow with- 
out a public. Great publishing houses 
devoted to whistling successes, with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested, must keep the nation whistling 
their songs to live. It is small wonder 
that the search for the new hit and the 
new writer is so ardent. 
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